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NOTICE. 


It is well known that there are material differences in the 
representations given hj some of the profoimdest Oriental 
scholars of the peculiar tenets of the leading schools of Hindu 
Philosophy— especially those of the Vedanta. The Commit- 
tee of the Calcutta Christian Tract and Book Society there- 
fore, beg to intimate that their imprimatur can only be 
understood as bestowed on the contents of this volume gene- 
rally — and that they must not bo regarded as holding them- 
selves responsible for each and all of its, particular views or 
statements. A work of this kind has long been felt to be a 
desideratum for educated Hindus — ^many of whom may be bet- 
ter conversant with English than with Sanscrit. And as the 
work of a leariied Christian Brahmin well acquainted with the 
distinctive doctrines of his ancestral as well as of his adopted 
faith, the present volume has much to recommend it to the 
earnest attention of all candid students of Philosophico- 
theologieal Hinduism. 
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PREFACE 


This essay, in its original form, was publivshed at 
Calcutta during the last year. It consists of two 
volumes, in the Hindi language and is entitled 
Shacl-dars'ana-darpanaf and Hindu Philosophy ex- 
amined by a Benares Pandit.” Scarcely a page of 
those volumes, however, is here reproduced without 
much change. To say nothing of less important 
alterations, whole chapters have been retrenched, and 
others have been inserted. The notes, throughout, 
are new. These, equally with the text, are the work 
of Pandit Nilakantha ; a very few excepted, which 
the nature of their contents will suffice to distin- 
guish. 

The SJiad-dars'ana-darpana was addressed to a sec- 
tion of the author’s countrymen. But the pride of 
the native literati forbids them to have dealings with 
their vernacular beyond the narrow range of social 
occasions. Moreover, the technicalities of philoso- 
phy, among the Hindus, are as yet drawn solely from 
the Sanskrit. Only a meagre number of those techni- 
calities are popularly employed; and, of such as 
are thus employed, not one in ten is fully comprehend- 
ed by the vulgar. This being the case, the author, 
as might have been anticipated, discovered, that his 
Hindi labours had been to little purpose. As for this 
translation, it was undertaken, at the instance of an 
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estimable missionary;, mainly for the use of his fellow* 
evangelizers, and of Hindu students of English who 
ma}’' wish to acquaint themselves with the abstruser 
matters of their ancestral religion. 

A familiarity with the sketches of Hindu philoso- 
phy drawn up by Colebrooke, will be found well-nigh 
indispensable as a preparation for understanding what 
is here presented to the reader. Later writers in the 
same department will, as a rule, be much more likely 
to mislead than to render any solid assistance. From 
this stricture a reservation must, however, be made 
in favour of the Reverend Professor Banerjea, whose 
Dialogues on the Hindu Philosophy are a mine of 
new and authentic indications. What from the elu- 
cidations of that learned gentleman, and those of 
Pandit Nilakantha, it should seem, that, in order 
really to penetrate the m3^steries of Hinduism, we 
could scarcely do better than commit ourselves to the 
o'aidance of Christianized Brahmans. 

O 

There are scores of terms, belonging to the no- 
menclature of Hindu philosophy, precise equivalents 
of which have not yet been wrought out for us with 
the help of the Latin and Greek. Of the terms in 
question there are not a few which the translator of 
these pages has been the first to dress in a Euro- 
pean garb ; and, that he has had other than moder- 
ate success, is more than he can venture to suppose. 
Colebrooke and his successors have, indeed, elaborat- 
ed many close and felicitous renderings. Still, they 
have left much unattempted, and something to be 
amended. Had the translator departed from na- 
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ture,” as representing prakriti^’^ he would hardly have 
done amiss. Again, modification” conveys a very 
much nearer conception of vriUi ,\ — denoting several of 
the evolutions” of the '' internal organ,” — than is 
conveyed by ''affection.” These and many other 
improvements were thought of when, unfortunately, 
it \* as too late, save at the risk of entailing confusion, 
to introduce them.| 


* “Originant” might answer, or “evolvant;” and “originate” or 
“evolute,” for vikriti. ’ 

“The Greeks agreed with the cosmogonies of the East in deriving all 
sensible forms from the incUstinguishable. The latter we find designa- 
ted as the H H/Mipo,, the the as the essen- 

tiaUy miintelHgible, yet necessarily presumed, basis or subposition of 
a 1 positions That it is, soientifically considered, an indispensable 
idea for the human mind, just as the mathematical point, &c. for the 
geometecian of this the various systems of om- geologists and oos- 
mogomsts, from Bm-net to La Place, afibrd strong presumption. As an 
Idea, It miLst be interpreted as a striring of the mind to distinguish beinn 
from existenoe,-:or potential being, the ground of being containing the 
possibility of existence, from being actualized." Coleridge’s a, id 
Lectures on ^mJeespeare, &c, VoL II., p. 197 . 

t See pp. 69, 61, and 186, for the characteristics of vritti 
J A single one was introduced. Between pp. 47 and 111 , Osen- 
•lence and its conjugates are fi'equently put for chaiKmya, &c See 
the second note at p. 176. It was Colebrooke, Professor Wlson, and 

— ;MZr* -Hile 

In a considerable number of places, “ God ” is substituted for I's'wara 
On this point, as regards the SSnkhya and the Yoga, see the Z- 
My^m,-in the BMiotlicca Indica, -Preface, p. 2 , foot-note. lec- 
Soul, in an a^ommodated sense, has been chosen to stand tealed 

01 yjwimtm. See the notes at pp. 2, 210, and 213. In the latter 

111., 6 ^ inadvertently, and yet natui-aUy enough, “soul" will Again, 
used more than once, for “the unspiritual part of the sO'I Smritt. 
Hindu would be compelled to express bimself. At p. 234 /e to whom 
occurs tudee, where “spirit” is intended. In the fourteen^ Wue sense, 
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A glossary has been omitted solely from ■\\'aiit of 
leisure to prepare one. In fact, the necessity 
which lay upon the translator, of executing his 
task against time, if he executed it at all, should ex- 
cuse many of the defects which will be seen to 
mark his performance. Pandit Nilakantha’s dis- 
quisitions were certainly well worthy of being brought 
before the public. Even the most advanced of Eu- 
ropean Sanskrit scholars may therefrom reap in- 
struction. To such, and to many others who wdll 
value them, they might have remained unknown for 
3mars, or altogether, had not the translator done 
for them what he has here done to the best of his 
opportunities. 

This work has had the great advantage of being 
criticized, in its proof-sheets, by the Reverend Dr. 
Kay, of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. By tb.e oblig- 
in cr assistance of the learned and acute Principal, 
both the author and the translator have profited 
largel^n 

Camp Bilahari, Jubulpore District : 

Christmas, 1861 . 


saiiie page, in place of “ i's'wara, no less than the soul,” read “ I's wara 
no less than erery other individuated spirit.” A few more similar mis- 
takes, the result of unavoidable haste, are noted at the end of the vo- 
Im’.is. 



SECTION 1. 


CHAPTER 1. 

On the Uses of an Examination of the Hindu Philosophical 
Systems; with an Enumeration of these Systems^ and a 
Sketch of the Plan to be pursued in the present Treatise. 

I purpose, in tliis book, to discuss succinctly the six philo- 
sophical Systems (Dars'anas) of the Hindus. The fnndamen- 
tal authorities of the Hindu religion are the Yedas, the 
Smritis,* the Puraiias, &c. ; not the Systems. Of these 
the staple is argument. But they profess to derive their views 
from the Veda and other sacred books. Independent authority, 
as to those views, they disclaim. Hence it might be supposed, 
that, in examining the Hindu religion, a discussion of the 
Systems would be quite unnecessary. Such discussion has, 
however, these advantages : — 

1st. The six Systems are not held, by the Hindus, to be the 
work of ordinary men, but of Rishis ;f and they are adjudged 


* “The laws of the Hindus, civil and religious, are, by them, believed to 
be alike founded on revelation, a portion of which has been preserved in the 
very words revealed, and constitutes the Vedas, esteemed, by them, as sacred 
writ. Another portion has been preserved by inspired writers, who had reve- 
lations present to their memory, and who have recorded holy precepts, for 
which a divine sanction is to be presumed. This is termed Smriti, recollec- 
tion, (remembered law,) in contradistinction to S'ruti, audition, (revealed 
law).” Colebrooke. 

Kather, a code of memorial law is meant by Smriti, as in the text. Again, 
any composition of a man supposed to be inspired may be denominated Smriti. 

t Primarily, in the Hindu mythology, Rishi signifies a holy sage to whom 
some portion of the Veda is said to have been revealed. In a vague sense, 
tlie word denotes an inspired man. 

B 
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an equality of rank 'vvitli the Smritis, the Puraiias, &c. 
which are reputed to have similar authorship. If theny,on in- 
vestigation, errors are proved to exist in the former, doubt 
must attach to the credit of the latter. W hen it is shown 
that the very Rishis are wrong, and make gross mistakes 
in writings by which they undertake to communicate to the 
world the knowledge of truth and the means of salvation, who 
can esteem any statement deserving of confidence, simply be- 
cause it emanated from a Rishi ? 

27 idl^. Though vulgar Hindus are indifterent to, and un- 
acquainted with, the dogmas established in the Systems, 
yet those dogmas are higlily considered by the learned. To 
them those dogmas, concerning God, the world, its origin, 
the soul,* its bondage, emancipation, and so on, are, as it 
were, the root and life of the Hindu religion; while the 
narratives, and tales, and ritual matters of the Yedas, Smritis, 
Puranas, &c., may be viewed as its branches. To the learned 
so excellent do those doctrines appear, and so fully accordant 
with reason, that they cling to them with the sti’ongest affec- 
tion ; and the cord of this affection holds them fast to the 
Hindu faith. It is, therefore, my firm conviction, that if 
they saw those doctrines to be faulty, and discarded them, 
they would be led to lose all regard for Hinduism. And such 
a result would, with God’s blessing, attend candid enquiry. 

Zrdly. There is no question that the authors of the systems, 
and their great expositors, were, in their way, most intelligent 
and learned men, and acute investigators. But, since, in spite 
of all the energy they threw into their search after truth they 
fell into serious errors, it is evident how extremely difficult it is 
for men to arrive, by their own wisdom, at the true knowledge 
of God. Add to this, that sages, as in India, so in all other 

Throughout these pages, ^ souP is used, in an accointnodated sense, to 
translate yjw y a term not applied to the Divine Spirit, while it is employed 
of men, gods, and all other persons. As these have souls, - so, it is thought, 
have all things animal and vegetable* 
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cOTintrieSj liave herein failed. Hence, that system, it is esta- 
blished, is divine, which propounds correct views of Grod and 
of His right path. 

My prayer is, that God may have mercy upon you. Relin- 
quishing partiality, and with a desire for the salvation of your 
souls, as you would reach the right path, may you ponder what 
I am about to set forth. 

The six Systems are the Hyaya, Vais'eshika, Saiikhya, Yoga, 
Munausa, and Vedanta. They are also called the six S'as- 
tras.'^ The Sankhya and the Yoga agree in all essentials; 
save that the former does not aclmowledge God, while the 
latter does. Hence, occasionally, in Hindu books, both are 
denominated Sankhya ; the one, atheistic, and the other, 
theistic. In many places, also, the Mimansa is styled the 
prior Mimansa, and the Vedanta, the latter Mimansa. The 
reason of tliis is, that they are ahke concerned with discussing 
statements of the Veda. The prior Mimansa pertains to its 
ritual section ; and the latter Mimansa, to its scientific sec- 
tion. This section, being at the end (anta) of the Veda, 
is named Vedanta. Thousands of authors, from remote an- 
tiquity down to recent times, have v^ritten treatises on the 
six Systems. Among these are some known by the name of 
Sutras, or Aphorisms, which are reckoned the basis of all 
the rest, and are referred, by the Hindus, to Rishis. Thus, 
the Nyaya is ascribed to Gotama, or Akshapada ; the Vais'e- 
sliika, to Kanada, or Kanabhaksha ; the Sanldiya, to Kapila ; 
the Yoga, to Patanjali ; the Mimansa, to Jaimini ; and the 
Vedanta, to Badarayaiia. 

The plan which I have resolved upon for criticizing the 
six Systems is this. In the first place I shall exhibit those 
doctrines which, with slight deductions, are common to all 
the Systems ; and then those distinctive doctrines of all the 


By this word, in its wider acceptation, is denoted a body of teaching, 
revealed, or of human origin, concerned with any subject whatsoever. 
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S^’^sternSj save the Yedanta, wliich are especiallj worthy of 
examination. In the third section I shaU canvass the cha- 
racteristic doctrines of the Vedanta. The distinctive tenets 
of the other five Systems I shall deal with in this wise. 
I have remarked above, that the Sanldiya and the Yoga con- 
sent in all important respects but one. On the ground of this 
general unanimity, I shall treat of their doctrines together. 
Then I shall speak of one or two articles of the Mimansa, 
which are deserving of attention. As for the Hyaya and the 
Vais'eshika, the learned recognize a close affinity between 
them. They concede that, for the greater part, nothing found 
in the one is repugnant to anything occurring in the othei’y 
and that, in fact, they supplement each other. Indeed, 
Hindus who now-a-days write on the Hyaya, combine the 
Vais'eshika with it.f The discrepant opinions of these two 
Systems I shall pass by unnoticed. Their other opinions I 
shall take account of conjointly. An examination of all the 
Systems will then follow, in the manner about to be stated. 

* The seven Vais'eshika predicaments are thus spoken of by Vis'wandtha 
Panchanana Bhattdchdrya : 

Siddlidnta-miUctdvali on the first couplet of the 

Blidslid-parichchJieda. ^^And these categories are welMinown in the Vai- 
s'eshika; and are not opposed to the vicivs 0/ the Naiydyikas/' 

The Tarha-sangraha^ i. e.^ Tract on the Categories, was composed by the 
learned Annam Bhatta; with a view to rendering the uninstructed profici- 
ents in the doctrines of Kandda and of the Ny^ya/’ 

Thus ends the Tarha-sangraha, a Nyilya manual. The couplet has been 
translated in accordance with Annam Bhatta’s explanation of it in his Tar- 
Jcadipikd, 

Such books as that just cited, the MuJcldvali, and many more, might fairly 
— in respect of their subject-matter, and of the fact that they ignore the 
Nydrya Aphorisms,— be entitled to the appellation of Vais'eshika treatises, 
were it not that, on topics where the Nydya and the Vais'eshika deviate, as 
concerning the kinds of proof, the doctrines of the former are strenuously 
maintained as against those of the latter. 
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Many and voluminous are tlie books concerned with the six 
Systems ; and they handle a large variety of topics. I do not, 
by any means, undertake to pass all these topics under review, 
but only such as are most considerable. Many of them are 
common to aU the Systems ; while, as to some, the Systems 
differ among themselves diametrically. Hence, if we investi- 
gate any one System thoroughly, our decisions will affect no 
small portion of the others. To me the Hyayaand the Vais'e- 
sliika seem most reasonable of all. Not to mention their claims 
to preference on other accounts, they aclmowledge a God, eter- 
nal and omnipotent ; and so are superior to the Sankhya, and 
to the Mimansa, wliich deny God ; and to the Vedanta, as well, 
— ^which identifies souls with Deity. I shall, therefore, apply 
a searching scrutiny to the whole of the leading opmions of the 
Nyaya and Vais'eshika. First of all, however, I shall dispose 
of a few peculiar doctrines of the Sankhya and Mimansa, 
wliich call for observation. As was before said, those dogmas 
of the Yoga, in respect of which it deviates from the Nyaya 
and Vais'eshika, will be included in treating of the Sankhya; 
and I shall dilate on the speciahties of the Vedanta in the last 
section of the volume. 

It should be borne in mind that, in this work, I shall pre- 
sent the tenets of the Nyaya and Vais'esliika, not simply as they 
are expressed in the Aphorisms, but as they have been deve- 
loped by authors of a later date, both ancient and modem. 
For, though the Hindus tliinlc otherwise, I suspect a differ- 
ence between the Aphorisms and the treatises founded on 
them. For instance, these treatises dwell at much length on 
the subject of God, and adduce munerous arguments in proof 
of His existence. Indeed, it is ordinarily believed, in the 
present day, that the capital end of the two Systems in 
question is, to prove that there is a Deity:* but it is a 

* In a work of modern date, where an atheist is represented as having 
put to silence antagonists belonging to divers Hindu persuasions, a Tdrkika 
(or Naiydyika) is looked to, by the company, as the last refuge in defence of 
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singular fact that nothing of this transpires in their Aphorisms. 
In only a single one of the Hyaya Aphorisms do %ye find 
God so much as named ; and it does not induhitahly appear 
fi-om that, that the author of the Aphorisms heheyed in Him. 
In that place, God is declared to he the Maker of the world. 
But it should be laiOAvn, that the writer of the Nydya-si'itra- 
vritti offers two interpretations of the aphorism referred to, 
and of the two that succeed it. According to the first of 
those mterpretations, the first of the three aphorisms does 
not enunciate the view of the author, but is given as the view 
of an opponent ; and the two ensumg aphorisms are for the 
purpose of refuting it. The expositor, however, understands 
that his author did not intend to deny the divine origination of 
the world, but only to assert that God cannot be the Maker of- 
the world, independently of the works of souls. At the same 
time, the expositor states that, by some, the purport of the three 
aphorisms is taken otherwise, that is to say, as designed to 

the belief in a God, ^f^cT 

W I yidwan-moda-taranginl, Ms., fol, 4, verso, “ "^'hcn the 
Vedilntin, hearing this, -uans confounded, they all turned their eyes towards 
the face of the Tiirkika.” 

The following couplet, which has not been traced beyond oral tr.adition, at 
once illustrates the irreverence of the Hindu mind, and shows that the N 5 '{£ya 
is prized as the stronghold of theism. The verses are reported— falsely, it is 
hoped -to have been uttered by Udayana A'chdrya, a very celebrated ancient 
Naiyayika; in fact, the foremost of Naiy:lyika writers after Gotama, the 
author of the Aphorisms, and Vdtsydyana, his scholiast, both of whom are 
reputed inspired. It is said that Udayana, after the trouble of a pilgrimage 
to the temple of Jagannatha at Pooree, found the door shut, on his arrival. 
Upon this, the impatient logician thus delivered himself, addressing the inhos- 
pitable divinity ; 

sj VJ 

“Thou art drunk with the inebriation of majesty : me thou scornest. But 
let the Baudclhas show themselveS; and upon me will depend thy very 


existence. ** 
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/establish GS-od’s existence.^ In a matter so beset with donbty 
it is difficult to . arrive at certainty. 

The three aphorisms referred to will here be given, with the drift of the 
commentator's remarks. 

The first is : I " God is 

the cause, since the works of souls ( purusha) are found to be ineffectual." 

This, in the first place, is assumed to be asserted by an opponent who rejects 
the dogma — taken for granted, by the commentator, to be held by Gotama — 
that God and the works of souls are, in concert, the cause of the universe. 
On one supposition, the opponent is, to all appearance, a Vedantxn, whose 
meaning is, “God is the sole cause,” i. e., agreeably to one presumed Vedanta 
view, “sole and material cause” of the universe, and, agreeably to another 
view, undoubtedly Vedantic, its “sole and illusory-material cause.” “In- 
effectual viz., on some occasions. “ The works of souls are found to be” 
so. Hence, they ai’e not to be accounted a cause. 

But it is to a second interpretation that the commentator evidently accords 
his preference. This interpretation supposes an objector to urge simply, that 
God alone, since the works of souls are ineffectual, is the Author of the 
universe, independently of such works. 

Gotama replies : «T • | “ Not so : since, 

si 

in default of the works of souls, there is no production of effects." 

In explication, the comnaentator argues, resisting the Vedantin, that, inas- 
much as God, in his system, is devoid of volition, if He alone were the cause 
of the universe, everything would be produced at all times, and be uniform in 
character. The works of souls must, by consequence, be conjoined with 
God, in order to an origination of the universe. 

Anticipating the objection, that, if such weight be attached, as in the last 
aphorism, to the works of souls, resort must be had to the fiction, that the 
efforts of souls never miss of their end, the Rishi pronounces : 

The efforts of souls are, at times, no cause of effects, because 
the non-prodvLction thereof \a caused by that default of worJcs.” 

That is to say, when a man, for instance, is un-successful, his failure is due 
to want of merit. 

In conclusion, the commentator informs us that the construction of the apho- 
risms, adopted by some, is as follows. Gotaraa’s purpose is to establish God’s 
existence. He begins by laying down that God is Author of the universe ; 
and he repels the notion that souls can be so ; as they sometimes fail of bring- 
ing their efforts to bear, and thus prove themselves to fall short of omni- 
science. A Mfin^nsaka antagonist rejoins, in the second aphorism, that it is 
not so But for the works of souls, he contends, effects cannot be produced : 
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And, again, tlie name of Grod nowhere shows itself in the 
Vais'eshika Aphorisms. In a few of them there is a pronomi- 
nal prefix — tad — ^^vhich the commentators explain as refer- 
ring to Clod. ^ But I do not mean to enter upon this nice mat- 
ter. I shall consider the Kjui^^a and the Vais'eshika doctrines 
as they are set forth by their expounders, and understood by 
the Pandits. 


CHAPTER 2. 

Of the Dogmas common to nearly all the Systems ; and of the 
Dogmas ’peculiar to each of them^ the Vedanta excepted. 

I shall first speak of those points on which almost all the 
Systems are consentaneous. 

It appears, even on the most cursoiy ins 2 Dection of the Sys- 
tems, that, the Mimansa apart, their end is, to inculcate 
expedients for salvation. f 

therefore^ the good and evil works of souls suffice, through merit and demerit, 
to account for the universe ; and God may be dispensed with. To this the 
answer of Gotama is, that the works of souls cannot of themselves be the cause 
of the universe, since they are effectual only under God’s directing. 

Seethe Nydya-sCUra’Vritiiy pp. 175-177 ; Bookiv, Aphorisms 19,20, & 21. 

The third aphorism, for one, is as follows: 

I s ankara jMis'ra saj^s of this : 

1 ^^The tad refers to God,— though 

He is not previously mentioned, — because of His being well-known.” Accord- 
ing to this comment, the aphorism signifies : The Veda is authoritative, as 

being God’s declaration,” But S’ankara, uncertain whether his first exposition 

be tenable, gives, as a second : 

1 “ Or, the tad refers to ‘ virtue’ ; because juxtaposed.” In this case, 
the meaning is, that the Veda has authority, by reason that it treats of 
virtue, Dliarina^ Wirtue,* is the last word of the preceding aphorism, the 
second, Vais'eshiha-siiirojpasJcdra, Ms., foL 3, oxcto» 

[ S/inlchpa- 2 ^ravachaoia-hhAshya, p. 5. “But of the Srlnkliya 
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Again, according to all of them alike, ignorance is the chief 

flystem the foremost matters are, the aim of the soul, viz , emancipation, and 
the means of compassing it, i. e., the discrimination, of soul from nature." 

I Nykya-satva-vTitti, p. 198. 

" Now, the paramount purpose of this system is emancipation.” 


I S*ankara A'chsCrya on the Brahma-sHtra : Bibliotheca Indica, 

No. 64, p. 22. “ For the destruction of this misconception, the source of all 

evil, and for the acquisition of the knowledge of the oneness of spirit, are all 
Veditnta disquisitions taken in hand." The commentator, Rdmananda, ob- 
serves that the acquisition indicated leads to emancipation . 

To anything beyond a very superficial acquaintance with the Mlmansa 
the author does not pretend : and yet he is not, on this score, at all in 
arrear of ninety and nine pandits in every hundred. In seven paragraphs, 
beginning with that to which this note is subjoined, as many articles 
of belief are reckoned up. So far as he is aware, the last three are held, 
without any deviation from their general character, in the Mlmansa ; where- 
as the first four are, he believes, wholly rejected by it. The Mlmansa 
scheme of philosophy, as laid out by the most accredited writers on it, is 
not known to deal with emancipation and other high spiritual topics. Only 
some recent authors, it should seem, hold a different language, and would raise 
the Mlmansa to a lever with the other more conspicuous Systems. Thus, 
Laugakshi Bhaskara, in his PUrva-mimdnsdrlha-sangraha, has these vrords : 

1 ^ IT'S 

■5:fcT I 

Si ^ 

^1% ^ci i 


-N ^ sj 

^fcT “ When it, duty, is per- 

formed with intent of oblation to God, it becomes the cause of emancipation. 
And let it not be said that there is no authority for observance of duty with such 
intent ; since there is, as such, in that sacred record the Bhagavad-gitd, this 
precept : ‘ Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, whatever thou offerest 
in fire, whatever thou bestowest away, whatever austei'ity thou practisest, 
Kaunteyaj do it as au oblation to me.’ ” See the Bhagavad-gitd, ix., 27. 

How, it is obvious to enquire, since the Mlmansa is atheistic, this can be 
other than an innovation 1 


C 
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And ignorance is this, tliat the soul, 


cause 


oi- 


bonclagc. 


Tattioa-kaiiimicU^ p. 44. 

Bondage is held, ia our system^ to result from the reverse of hnovjledge, 
i. c., from ignorance of the tiventy-fivc principles.” 

^ SI 

I Vijn^na Bhikshu’s Pd- 

(‘injala-hJuldtya-rdrttilca, MS., foL 69^ ^'erso ; on the second quarter of the 
YojU’Sfdra, ^ Hence’, therefore, the first affliction, among Jive^ is ignorance, 
the main cause, i. e., tlie seed that produces, this aggregate of miseries made 
up of evei^thing perceptible”. 

0 

TXXSXX^tXcTTT* I Second aphorism of the Nydya-sfUra. “ Misery, birth, 
activity, defect, error ; when any one of these is removed, all that precede it 
go witli it : and then ensues emancipation.” A beginning can be made, 
however, with ignorance only. This is the ground of all, and the cause of 
misery. 

From the tliird quotation in the last note it is clear that the Vedanta con- 
siders misconception, that is to say, misapprehension, to be the great cause of 
bondage. 

By ‘ ignorance’ we are not to understand the absence of knowledge, 
but erroneous apprehension, misconception. In the onomastica of Amara and 
Hemacliandra, the synonyme of ajncina and avidyd is aham-mati, ^-sf X"^- 

xi maradcos'a. Haima- 

hos'a. Kslura Swamin says, in his gloss on Amafa’: “The notion ‘ 1’ is called 
aham-mati, because there is, fa it, the conceit of that’s being soul which is not 
soul : ” viz., the mind, the bod}-, and the like ; as is taught in the S 3 -stem 3 . The 

Sanskrit runs : I 

Clearly, this is not mere want of knowledge or right apprehension, but some- 
thing positive. Vuchaspati Mis'ra says : 

■?X?rX: I Tatlwu-hixmiudl, p. 44. “ Wrong notion is ignorance, nescience, 
which is a property of the intellect.” In like manner says Vijndina 


Bhikshu: ^cT ^ ■^TT^HXWfiT ^ 

^fx^XHlW Sdnl-hya- 

pravacha na bhd.shya, p. 38. “ And, for this very reason, nescience is not a 

negation, but a distinct A-ort of consciousness, oppo.sed to true science. 
Thus it has been laboriously established, in the Yoga-bhdshya, by the divine 


Vyasa.” 


A little before this we read : 


•5T I 
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though distinct from the mind,* the senses, and the body, 
identifies itself with them. From this identification it is 

Aud non-discrimination, in this system, is not simply a negation,” ‘ Non- 
discrimination’ — is, on the showing of the context, one with avidyd, 
‘nescience’ or ‘false knowledge.’ The author of the Nydya-sMra- 

vritti says, at p. 168 ; 

Wrong notion, equivalent to which is false apprehension, is incorrect 
conviction/’ As mithyi-jndna is used to signify that special misapprehension 
which estops release from the world, so, in the Sanskrit vocabularies, miiltyd^- 
maii, false conception’, is given to express misapprehension in general. Thus 

Amara and Hemachandia: | In short, when- 

ever the words ajndna.mithy&jndncty avidyd, fee., occur in the technical use 
of the Systematists, they must be taken to denote something positive, and 
not negations. Dr. Ballantyne sa3^s : According to the Naij^dyikas, ojndna 
is merely the privation {ahlidva) of jndnaJ' Christianity contrasted %oiiK 
Hindu Philosophy, <§'c., p. xxxiv. That ojndna is so, in the language of the 
Nydya, when it represents the great iinpediineut to emancipation, is an 
allegation which repuires to be substantiated. 

All the Systems hold misapprehension to be the cause of bondage For 
the Veddnta view of ojndna and avidyd, see the third Section. 

^ It is onl}^ to avoid the introduction of a strange Sanskrit word into the 
text, that I have consented to replace manas by ^mind/ The nianas is 
averred, in all the six Systems, to be an internal organ, the organ of cogni- 
tion ; as the is the organ of sight. It has dimension, but no other 
quality of matter ; and, except in the Kyaya, it is perishable. It must 
be carefully distinguished from the soul of which it is only an instrument. 

Manas, in the Sdnkhya, the Yoga, and the Vedanta, is also used in a spe- 
cial sense, for a portion of the internal organ. The other jiortions are, in the 
Sankhya, huddhi ahanlcdra, ‘intellect’ and ‘egoism;’ in the Yoga and 
Vedanta, these and c/a7^a, ‘ thinking/ When severally considered, each of 
them is called an organ. I'hey are not operations. The renderings — and 
they are the ordinary ones — therefore convoy but a very imperfect idea of 
the original expressions. 

Though all the Systems style the nianas an organ, the Sankhya, the Yoga, 
and the Vedanta do not in fact treat it as such : the Nyaya and the Vai- 
seshika do. No opinion is here pronounced as to the Mfrndns^. 

Dr. Ballantyne says, for the instruction of the Hindus : “But opi- 
nion is, that there belongs to the human soul a certain natural incapacity 
{az*akti) to grasp cognitions simultaneously ; and a soul thus distinguished is 
spoken of as a mind.” Synopsis of Science, second edition, p. 6. This he thus puts 
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that it conceives of some things as its own, and of other 
things as belonging to others ; and that, through the body, 

into Sanskrit; ^ 

f^STcT I ‘ Mind' is here translated by manas : and what must be the 

Hindu's inference? Is anything correspondent^ even by approach, to the 
wa7?a5 recognized in our metaphysic ? 

It is taught, in all the Systems, that the soul's identifying itself with the 
mind, the organs, the body, &c., constitutes that misapprehension which 
entails bondage. But the Sdnkhj^a, the ^oga, and the Vedanta go further. 
According to the first two, to regard the soul as one with nature is also* a mis- 
apprehension bearing the same fruit. This is plain from the subsequent pas- 
sages : 

M ^ 

11 11 

:5-T5jH 

cs, ^ 

*N0 <»\ 

^ cTVfl E^■£^T^T^ cTc^T- 

<0 VJ NJ Vji 

SdnJchya-pravachana-bhashyaj pp. 

40, 41 ; including the 57th aphorism of the Sankhya, Book I. But, says 
an objector^ if the mere non-discrimination of nature and soul be, through 
the conjunction of intellect and soul^ the cause of bondage, and if the 
mere discrimination of them be the cause of emancipation, it will follow 
that, though the conceit of the body and the like being one with soul re- 
mained, there would be emancipation ; and this is opposed to the Veda, the 
Smritis, and reason. To this it is replied, by an aphorism : ‘ Of the non- 
discrimination of soul from other things, which is because of the non-diacrimi- 
ation of soul from nature, there is the extinction, on that of the latter. ' Non- 
discrimination from other things* ; the non-discrimination of soul from intellect, 
&c., which results ^ from non-discrimination' of soul ^ from nature,* as its 
cause, — «non-discrimination from effects being itself an effect, and having for 
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it receives pleasure from this object, and pain from that. 
Hence there arises, in it, desire for what affords pleasm’e, and 

its root eternal non-discrimination of the soul from the cause of that effect, 
nature, — is necessarily extinguished, on the extinction of non-discriminatiou of 
soul from nature. Such is the meaning. As, when soul is discriminated from 
body, non-discrimination of the effects of the body, colour and so on, from, the 
eoul is impossible ; so, when soul is discriminated, by its unchangeableness, 
and other properties, from nature, egoism cannot have place, identifying soul 
with intellect, &c., possessing the properties of mutability and the like, which 
are effects of it, nature : there being a parity of reason, and there being extinc- 
tion of cause. This is the tenor.” 

I Vijuana Bhikshu’s Pdtanjala-bhdshya- 

vdrttika, MS., fol. 12, recto. “ The notion, in these eight, which are not soul, 
viz., in the unmanifested nature, in the gvosA principle, i. e., intellect, in the or- 
gan of egoism and in the five tenuous particles, that they are soul, is ignorance : 
as obscuring right apprehension, it is the eight-fold darkness. In these notions 
are included those that the body and the rest are soul ; since the body and the 
rest are effects of those eight. ” 

1 Nyaya-sdira-vritti, p. 198. "Egoism is the conceit of ‘ I ’ • 

VJ ^ J 

and, when it has for its object the body and the like, it is called false appre- 
henBion.” 

I clT 2rwr tpl'- 

I ctvtt 

f^^TRT 'ifcT | 

I S'ankara A'ch^rya on the Brahma-sictra : 

Bibliotheca Indica, No. 64, pp. 20, 2J. "Misconception, we have said, is the 
notion that a thing is what it is not. It is when a man, accordingly as his 
sons, his wife, &c. are in evil' case, or in good, by thinking ‘I am in evil 
case,* or ‘ 1 am in good case,’ imputes properties of things external to himself, 
to his own soul. Thus, he imputes to his soul properties of the body, when he 
thinks' ‘ I am stout,’ ‘ I am spare,’ 'I am fair,’ ‘ I stand,’ •• I go,’ < 1 leap.’ In 
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arersion from "vyliat produces pain. And, by reason of desire 
and aversion, it engages in various good and evil works, from 

like nianuer he hnputes to his soul properties of the senses, ’when he thinks 
^ I am dumb/ ^ I am impotent/ ' I am deaf/ am one-eyed/ ^ I am blind/ 
And he hnpiUes to his soul properties of the internal organ, such as desire, re- 
solve, dubiet}^, and certitude/’ 

But the Vedanta goes beyond anything hitherto adduced, in its view of 
misapprehension. Witness the next extract, which gives particulars surplus 
to those in Sankara A ch^rya. It is from the Vedanta-sdva^ 15, Calcutta 

ediciou of 1829. 

Sj nI 




^ v> >si VJ ^ 

^ ^^1% 1 “ "ni® Prablmkara and the Tdrkika argue 

that ignorance is soul, on the ground of the scripture, 'The other, the inner 
soul, consisting of bliss,’ and so forth ; and because we observe intellect and the 
rest to merge in ignorance ; and because of the notions, ‘ I am ignorant,’ ' I pos- 
sess consciousness,’ &c. As for the Bhditta, he asserts that ignorance-enve- 
loped intelligence is soul, since there is the scripture, ' The soul consists of 
solid knowledge alone, and is bliss itself,’ and so on ; and because, in deep sleep, 
there are both the light oflcnoxolcdrjQ and the darkness of ignorance ; and because 
of the notions ‘Myself I know not,’ &c. Another Bauddha, one additional 
to several icforc summoned, holds that nihility is the soul, by reason of the 
scripture, ‘ In the beginning this was a mere nonentity,’ and so forth ; and be- 
cause, in deep sleep, there is the negation of everything j and because, in a man 
who has waked, of the cousciousness which has for its object the memory of 
his non-existence, the memory, ‘ In deep sleep I was not.” 

This is not the place to detail minutely the import of ajnana, ignorance, 
as used in the last extract. A full treatment of the subject will be seen in 
the third Section. 

Among the ignorances, the causes of bondage, is, according to the S^nkhya, 
the soul’s identifying itself with nature, and, according to the Vedanta, its 
identifying itself with ignor.atice, &c. &c , as already noted. But who is ever 
conscious of committing a mistake of this sort ? In fact, these hindrances 
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wliicli accrue to it demerit and merit. Then, to receive 
requital, it has to pass to Elysium, or to Hell, and repeatedly 
to be horn and to die. Tlius it is that ignorance gives rise 
to bondage.*' The soul’s identifying itself with the body and 


to liberation are rarely instanced as samples of misapprehension. What is 
meant by the soul’s identification of itself with the body, and with intellect, 
can be understood ; for, as stoutness and leanness are properties of the body, 
so, in the Stfnkhya and Vedanta, desire, aversion, &c. are properties of the 
mind. After this explanation, we see at once what is intended by the pro- 
position that the notions expressed by ^ I desire,’ ‘I am lean,’ &c., evince 
ignorance, and that, by these notions, a man confounds his soul with his mind, 
his body, &c. To these more intelligible species of ignorance, as being those 
generally referred to by Sanskrit writers, the text restricts its attention. 


^ I 






-s -V. 

| 


I SdnMyn-pravachana-bhdsJiya, p, 39 « The series of media through 

which non-discrimiuation produces bondage is thus brought together and 


set forth in the Is'wara'gUd : ‘ The conception that what is not soul is 
soxil is ; thence come misery, and the other, haptpiness. All the defects 


consequential thereon — desire, aversion, &c ., — are caused, uXthnately^ by mis- 
apprehension. The effect of that assemVage, desire, Sc., is defect, i. e., 
meiit and demerit, says the Veda. From this defect is the rise of all the 
bodies of all.” 


For the Naiy^yika view of the succession here summed up, see the second 
of Gotama’s aphorisms, at the foot of p. 10, sicpra. iMisapprehension, as will 
be noticed, is the root of all ill. From it arises defect, viz., desire, aversion, 
and the rest. Tlience springs activity ; thence, birth ; and, from it, misery, 
which is bondage. By activity is meant good and evil acts. Thus the com- 
mentator : I Nydya-sutra-vritii, p. 8. 

'‘Of activity, that is to say, for virtue “and for vice.” 

In the aphorism with which we are concerned the absence of ‘ happiness’ and 
^misery’ may have been remarked between 'false apprehension’ and 'defect.’ 
They are to be supplied from without; for, as will be manifest from other passa- 
ges bearing on the subject, defect results immediately from happiness or misery. 
Nor let the reader be surprized to find misery again at the end of the group. 
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so forth is the radical ignorance which involves the soul in 


The reason is this. In the Hindu S^^stema, happiness and misery produce 
defects ; these, activity ; and this^ birth. Then birth anew gives rise to happi- 
ness and misery ; and bo on^ in a ceaseless round. And thus it has been from 
eternity. It was not for Gotama's purpose, which is to show the origin of 
misery, to mention happiness with it. The unending reproduction just spoken 


of is the topic of the ensuing extract : 

^ Nj ^ 'O 






WcT: cfcfr^ ■5:T3ri4\ I 

i v» 

Patanjala-hhdshi/a-vdrUika^ MS.^ foL 67., verso. * First, by experience of 
happiness and misery is generated a fund of impressions^’ undeveloped impres- 
sions. Then, owing to special causes, such as time, follows their development ; 
next is memory of the happiness and misery previously experienced ; afterwards 
are desire and aversion ; subsequently is activity ; then, again, misery and 
Ixaypiness.^'' 


VJ Vi vj 


1 Nyaya’S{dra‘rritti^ p. 19S, By mistaking his body, &;c. for hia 

Si 

soul, a man takes delight in things delightsome, and is vexed by things vexa- 
tious.” 

That happiness and misery are held, in the Ny^3^a, to be intercalated be- 
tween false apprehension and defect, conies out from the above. For, where 
there are delight and vexation, we must presuppose happiness and misery : 
and antecedent to these is false apprehension. 

From the following passages of S ankara A'charya it appears that, unless 
a man identifies himself, inisapprehendingl^^, with his body, &c., all action 


is impracticable, and of course the consequences thereof 

Vi si 

Commeutary on the Bram'ha-s{dra : Bibliotheca IneVea, No. 64, p. 17. “Since 
he who has not the conceit, regarding his body, senses, &c., of ‘I’ or 
‘ mine ’ cannot be a percipient, the instruments of knowledge, the senses, t&c., 


cannot operate /or him.” Again: «T 

VI 
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bondage. There are, however,, several other species of igno- 
rance, proceeding from this ; and they all have the same effect. 

1 ^cT! ■"cft^fcTs I ^T^licT^T- 

! cT^ ^T^^^TTf^^tfcT 

■5T5Rrafr 1 cT^ fVf^'sr ^ -n \ cf^ 

cIWT 'cf ^T^fT I ^TrJT^TT^ ^ i^55rT^c5[Tf^ I 

I ^EfOT ^ I 

lir^TW^ErT- 

■sr^iT^^5FrT^;7rfcTJ i S ankara A chai ya a (.'oinmoiitaiy on the Brihad A'ra- 

nyaTca Upanishad: Bih^ioihccci Indica, A^ol. IT., pp 10. 11. ^^Buts^rY/ ignorcance 
respecting the soul; iijnorancc characterized by the egoistic notion that the soul is 
a doer and an experience!', and engendering the wish to secure what is desirable 
to it, and to obviate what is undesirable, is not eliminated I>y right appreheU' 
sion — the reverse of ignorance —of the nature of the soul, one with Brahma. 
And, so long as that ignorance is not eliminated, this one, viz , a ma)iy being 
actuated by natural defects, (namely, desiie, aversion, &e., conaequencea 
of works,) goes on, infringing the law's injunction.s and prohibitions, and, 
b}^ mind, speech, and person, accumulates, in multiplicity, works, known 
as sins, sources of seen and unseen evils. For the natural defects are ^c??e- 
ralfy preponderant Thence comes degradation as far as things immovable. 
But sometimes the impressions produced by holy writ care preponderant. 
Then, by the mind and the rest, he plcntcously amasses virtue, as it is called, 
v)hich is the source of benefit. This virtue is of two kinds ; accompanied 
by knowledge, and unaccompanied. The latter has for its fruit the attain- 
ment of the Abode of Progenitors, and the like. 'I he former has for its 
fruit the attainment of the Abode of tlie gods, as one limit, cand the Abode 
of Brahma, as the other. And thus says the scripture : ^ The worship[)er 

of the Supreme spirit is to be preferred, not the worshipper of the gods, ^ 
&c. The yinriti also declares: ‘ Works ordained by tho Veda are of 
two kinds,’ &c. Farther, when virtue and sin equilibi'cate, one inherits hu- 
manity. Thus is the course of transmigration — beginning with Brahma, 
and ending with things fixed, as irees^ and occasioned by virtue and sin, — 
with him wdio has the defects of natutcal nescience and such like.” 

llie '^worshipper of the Supreme spirit” is he who, while engaged in 
constant ritual observances, beholds Brahma in all. So says A’nauda Giri, 


D 
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Suclij for instance, is tlie setting store by the things of this 
world, of Etysimn, and of other future abodes.^ 

By the worsliippcr of the gods” is meant one ^Yho adores them under the 
j)roinptings of a hope of requital. 

In the second sentence^ Icarma-phala has been translated, with some 
hesitation^ “ consequences of works ; ” desire and aversion being so de- 
mgnated. If this seems to contradict the statement that desire and aversion 
instigate to works, which, then, are themselves consequences, the difficulty 
is solved by the remarks on the second of Gotama’s aphorisms, in the note 
at p. 15. The eternal revolution of causes and effects is here taken for granted. 

It transpires, from this extract; that the egoistic conceit that the soul 
energizes, enjoys, and suffers, is the foundation of desire, aversion, virtue, 
sin, exaltation and degradation of birth, transmigration, and, in fine, of all 
evil. It has, further, been shown, in the extract from S'ankara A chary a, 
at p. 13, foot-note, that the egoistic notion under consideration consists in 
identifying the soul with the mind, the body, <S:c. 

?;5?Tfcr | Nyd ya -s fit ra-vri ttiy 

pp J9S, 199. ‘ High esteem/ the supposition of excellence. Colour and 

other things, when made objects thereof, are causes of defect, viz,^ of desire, 
&c ; as where, taking a woman to be beautiful, one is pleased %oiih her^ 

Vj Vj * 

1 

H BTf^cTT 11 

Vi C\ Nj VI ^ ^ a 

I IhuLy p. 199. ‘ The notion of embellishment,* the conscious- 

ness of anyihivg being a source of delight, should be relinquished. The 
consciousness of anything being a source of delight is thus exemplified: 

‘ This maid^ with eyes restless cas a wagtail, with a lower lip like a ripe 
cherry, wide-hipped, with breasts resembling an opening lotos, and whose 
face rivals the full moon, will serve to give me solace.’* 

'V O V, 

^T^‘* ^1^1 cT if^t II 

V V V 

^ 'fc ^ jfj :f; 

cT cT^TcT | 

V. N. s, 

1(1% I Vivelca-ch'fiddmani, attributed to S Ankara A clidirya ; MS., place 
:iot noted. “ The mind, betaking itself to objects, conceives esteem for their 
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Again, ill the Systems, goo^ works, no less than evil 
works, contribute to bondage.*' The fruit of good works 
is happiness : a,nd . yet they are called a cause of bondage, 
inasmuch as they preclude the soul from being liberated. 
For the authors of the Systems regard emancipation as 
being the release of the soul from the body, the mind, cognition, 
desire, &c. But good works, for the enjojnnent of their desert, 
compel the soul, until their fruition is consummated, to abide 
in the body of a god, a man, or some other superior being ;f 

-qualities. From this esteem of them a,9 good comes desire for them. From 
this desire is man’s engaging in action. Let one, therefore, eschew esteem, 
the origin of all evil.” 

Virtuous actions, as well as sinful, are said, below, to be a cause, 
to the soul, — and also to the intellect, — of bondage. ^ 

Pdtanjala-bhashi/a-vdrllika, 

MS.,fol.2,verso. “ ‘ And on this,’ by extirpation of the cause, ufz., ?y? 2 or- 
nnce, abstraction of thought (yoga ) loosens the bonds, i. e., virtuous and 
sinful actions, — for they bind intellect and soul ; — in other loords, incapa,- 
citates them for bringing forth desert.” 

For the Naiy^yika view, see the second of Gotainas aphorisms, lately 
remarked on. The root of misery is, there, activity, — the originator, as the 
commentator has explained, of virtue and vice. Hence, in the Nya 3 'a also, 
good and bad works alike generate misery, and, by consequence, bondage. 

That the same opinion is held by the Vedanta is manifest from S'ankara 
A'chdrya’s commentary on the Brihad A' ranyaTca Upanishad. See the cita- 
tion at p. 17 supra, especially its concluding sentence. 

I 

-yimi ii 

vj * 

I Pdtanjala-hkdskya-vdrttiica, MS., fol. 158, recto. 

“ It has been said by Y^jnavalkya : ‘Putting aside a\\ other good works, 
let a man apply himself to the one good work which leads to emancipation ; 
to-wit, the attainment of right apprehension : for all other works are attended 
by defects, and induce renewal of mundane existence.” 

That good works, in *the Nyaya, are a hindrance to emancipation is evident 
from the Nyaya- Sdtra-vritti. The sixty-first aphorism of the fourth book 
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for of works^ good or evil^ it is impossible to evade the frnit^^ 

of ihe Ny ay a- Sutra implies thab a man who has acquired right apprehension 
may, on becoming an ascetic, relinquish the maintenance of a sacrificial hearth ; 
and it is thus intimated that such maintenance can then no longer act as a 
bar to his being liberated. Relatively to this, an objection is raised, in the 

prefjice to the sixty- second aphorism : 

'SflT I “Though the main- 

V. 

tcnance of a sacnficial hearth is not itscLj a hindrance to emancipation, yet 
its fruit, liilysium, must be so,’’ To this it is replied, that the ordinary re- 
quital o{ this meritorious act does not take effect in the case of the rifi^ht- 

o 

apprehending ascetic. Jfor his are not the plenary attributes of one 
who maintains a sacrificial hearth ; those attributes not being rendered com- 
plete until after his death, at his incremation. A further difficulty is then raised 

and solved: Wli >SfTr 

5rT^^TfcTf^li^?Fr5rt ^cJrrTr^?'! j 

“ Though the requital of the maintenance of a sacrificial hearth is not for 
asceim, nevertheless, there must be a hindrance to his emancipation, \n 
the fruits of W\e jpolishtoma sacrifice, ablution in the Ganges, &c.,ffQotl works, 
and in the frails of injury to animals, sin, which he map have dune. 
Therefore, /s 6a <(/, to add another reason, an ‘ aud’ is exhibited 
in the aphorism; and thus the position is, that mere right apprehension 
obliterates all works but those that have begun to fructify.’" 

Works of this class will be explained a little further on. 
flow far the force of works, virtuous and vicious, extends, is propounded ■ 
in the ensuing passage : ^fTT^rKf^iirT ^TcT 

t ^ ^TTTTT^T- 

0 

I Pdlanjala-bhdshi/a-vdrtliJca, MS., fol. 63, verso. 

“ But, some one may object: How can they who have reached Elysium, or 
Hell, incur return of birth, and the like 1 For there is no production of merit 

and demerit in the body a person there tenants ; and, as for the requital of 

all bis old works, it is exhausted there. To this I demur ; for we have heard 
that works which consign to Elysium, or to Hell, eirdure until one is born a 
Brahman, a tree, or as the case may be.” 

Works of whatever character entail inevitable consequences. The follow- 
ing half-stanza to this efiect is on the lips of every pandit ; but its authorship 
has not been discovered. 
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Nor is the haiDpiiiess rewarded by such works a thing pre- 
eminently desirable Ti’ansitory,* and conjoined with divers 
inconveniences, itself is misery, f To explain this : — to go to 
Elysium, and to be born of a reputable stock, and to amass 
wealth, and the like, are the consequences of good works. 
But these consequences terminate as soon as the fund of merit 
which earned them is exhausted ; and the very privation of 
them brings sorrow, which is misery. So long as the soul 
misapprehends, desire and aversion constantly affect it, the 
doing good and evil are unavoidable to it, and it has no 

^ ^ 

Good works, or bad, that arc wrought arc all of necessity fructuous/' 

SdiiJcht/a- 

sj Vi 

pravacIiana-hJidshi/a, 20* 62, That whatever is obtainable by works is non- 
eternal there is the scripture : ^ As perishes the world here, gained by works, 
just so perishes the world to come, gained by virtue.’ ’’ 

Tattwa-Jcaic- 

mudl, p. 4. The perishableness of Elysium, &c. is inferred from their being 
originated entities.” 

For, agreeably to a maxim of all the yystems. every originated entity is 
non -eternal. Texts from the Nyaya and the Veddluta may, therefore, here 
be dispensed with. 

Sdn khya -prava chana -bhdshya , 

Vi ~ 

p 212. “ That also, the happiness mentioned in the foregoing aphorism, is 

mixed with misery. Oonseq^uently, those who have a discriminative knowledge 
of happiness and misery cast the former to the side of the latter.” 

Ibid,, p. 232. “ Since happiness is thrown to the side of misery, to taste 

of that is really to taste of this.” 

From the Dhialcan ,* the MS. not at hand to refer to. That also the happi- 
ness of Elysium and the like, from being known for perishable, is connected 
with misery, is of course undisputed.’* 
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-escape from the gyration of births and deaths.^ Nor can any 



sj ^ 

'C1% I Tathva-kazcmucU, p. 44. “ One ignorant of the nature of the 

soul, performing meritorious observaiiceSj and having his mind corrupted by 
desirOj ihcrebi/ incuns bondage.” 

In the paragraph to which this note appertains, it has been stated, gene- 
rall}'-, that good works are a cause of bondage. A few particulars may possess 
interest to one who would go somewhat further into this topic. Good -works 
may be distinguished, primarily, into incumbent and voluntary. The in- 
cumbent may, again, be divided into constant and occasional. The voluntary 
are acts of supererogation, and may be done from the motive of obtaining a 
determinate reward. 

Incumbent good works, some Hindus hold, do not avail except to atone for 
past transgressions, and to^ purify the intellect ; they thus conducing to the 
acquisition of right knowledge. Elevation to Elysium, and the like, are 
not their requital ; and the passages of sacred writings which enunciate that 
such results are their requital are not to be taken, it is contended, according 
to the letter, but as eulogistic beyond it. These works, agreeably to the 
view thus taken of them, do not operate for bondage : and yet more or less 
of stigma cleaves to them ; for defecation of the understanding, and ritual 
ordinances, howmver helpful towards the acquisition of right knowledge, are 
not deemed altogether good things. Vijndna Bhikshu, in answer to the ques- 
tion, how virtuous wmrks, done without desire of reward, can bring about 

misery, since liberation is promised to them, replies : 


I Sdnlchya-pravachana-hhashya, p. 63. “In works, whe- 
ther those done with desire of reward, or those done without it, there is 
misery from misery. Why? Because their rewards do not differ in respect 
that they are alilce effected hy zoorlcs. That is to say, even right apprehen- 
sion — which, through purification of the intellect, is effected by works, — 
since it consists of the three gunas, is of the essence of misery. Such is 
the sense.” 

As for the Naiyayikas, it is laid down, by them, that all varieties of 
knowledge, or apprehension, come under the head of the twenty-one species 
of misery, which are to be got rid of; this riddance constituting emancipation* 

Thus the Dinahari : 

^ ! "Tbe body, the sis 
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one forbear virtue, a cause of thraldom, and so escape thral- 
dom ; for, if, while still iu misapprehension, a man, otherwise 

senses, the mind being the sixth, their six kinds of objects, their six kinds of 
knowledge, happiness, and misery, are the one and twenty miseries.” 

From this we are to understand, that, though right apprehension is de- 
sirable, it is so as the means of salvation, not in itself; for, viewed intrinsically, 
it is to be accounted misery. As the Hindus express themselves, it is like the 
toil which a man goes through in cooking his dinner. 

But, further, even incumbent good works involve the commission of sin, 
according to Fac7iasi3a«i ilizVra ; 

I Tattioa-Tcaumudi, p 4. “ The impurity of sacrifices, the 

sacrifice of the moon-plant juice, for example, comes from their causing the 
destruction of beasts, of cereal grains, and the like ” Much more, to the 
same purport, follows the above. 

Again : ^cft 

I Patanjala-bhashya-vdrttilcay MS,, fol. 103, recto. “ Therefore it is 
well said, that even those slayings, in sacrifice, which accompany the sowing 
of virtue are sources of evil ” Shortly after this we find a quotation from 
the Molcsha-dharma section of the Mahcibharata : 

Hcrrf% ^ I 

“ All creatures delight in happiness ; all likewise are discomforted by misery. 
Grieved by the thought of causing fear to them, Jatavedas, one should not 
engage in works/^ 

Vijn^na Bhikshu^ to bear out the allegation, that incumbent works obli-^e 
to sin, elsewhere says : 

i s&nkhya-pm. 

vachana-bhdshija, ip. 14. “And we have heard that Yudhishthira and others, 
though war and such like were, to them, incumbent duties, did penance to 
expiate the sin of killing their kinsmen and others ” The fighting of the 
P^ndavas, here called their duty, was with their own relatives. 

So much for one theory touching the eflfect of incumbent good works. 
Another, and one more accordant with the usual strain of the sacred books, is 
as follows.- In this theory, incumbent good works have all the virtue ascribed 
to them in the other, and, over and beyond, have for requital what is there de- 
nied them. Truth to tell, it is very latitudinarian exegesis that treats as eulo- 
gistic the texts where they are said to be rewarded by migration to Elysium. 
We read, in an unverified quotation in the Siddhdnta-mvktdvaU ; 
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than after prescribed rules, relinquishes incumbent good 
works, constant and occasional, by so doing he commits 
evil. Such works may be given up only according to the 
rules of asceticism. And yet asceticism is not permitted to 
all. Thus, it would be improper in a man newly married to a 
young wife, and who has as yet no offspring ; and to a man 
who has aged parents to support ; &c. But the greatest diffi- 
culty is in this, that, though, fi’om iiaving entered upon an 
ascetic com’se, a man is dispensed fi’om constant and occa- 
sional works, still there are many things which, in his o-wn 
despite, derive merit to him. Such is contact with the water 
of the Granges ; the merit communicated by Avhieh he reaps, 

^ n ^ETcTcf 1 

sj 

Men of potent observances, who uninterinittedly transact their worship 
at the turns of the day, their sins removed, pass to the Abode of Brahnid, 
where no harm enters.” See the Bibliotheca Indica, Yol. ix. p. 134. I have 
corrected a typographical error. 

Worship at the turns of the day, that is, morning, noon, and evening, is 
an incumbent or obligatory duty. 

The opinion now before us is that of the author of the Veddnta-sdra, 
who says, at p. 2; 1 

^ I “ Of these constant and 

other ;{;o?'Z,-s purification of intellect is the principal final cause. But concen- 
tration theieof, oj^ ziiicllccty is the piincipal final cause of devotions.*^ After cit- 

inga couple of passages, the author goes on to declare : 

And the sub- 
ordinate fruit of constant and occasional worlcs^ and of devotions, is the gain- 
ing the Abode of Progenitors and the Abode of Prahma 

b'ankara A'chd!rya is of the same mind, as may be seen in the note at p. 17. 
He there speaks of two sorts of good works, each of which calms some 
supernal residence And it appears, from the language of his* commentator, 
that constant good works are therein embraced ; for he saj^s that the 
worshipper of the spirit*’ is one who engages in such works. 

In this second theory, then, incumbent good works, no less then voluntary, 
are a cause of bondage. 
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whether he will or not.^ To free oneself from the fetters of 
both vhrtue and wee, right apprehension is the sole remedy. 

Things being so, the Sj^stems declare that release from 
transmigration, and all that it entails, can be achieved only 
bj'' acqnh'ing right apprehension, f And right apprehension 
consists in the recognition, by the soul, of itself as distinct 
from the mind, the senses, the body, and all else. 1 This is the 


NyAya-siitra-vritti, p. 8. “In fact, even independently of volition, virtue 
and sin may be produced by touching, for instance, the water of the Ganges." 
f The twenty-third aphorism of the SdnJchya-pravachana, Book Til., is 

From right apprehension is emancipation." 

For the Nyaya, see the first aphorism of the Nydya-siitra, 

The Vedunta-paribhdslid has, at p. 48 ; ^ | 

“And that liberation is to be obtained by right apprehension alone." The 
word “ liberation” is resumed from the previous context, 

I Pdtmjala-hJidsUya-vdritiJcaj MS,, fol. 153, verso, 

''But, in reality, solely from the knowledge of the sours alterit}"' from the 
intellect, through the removal of ignorance, and other evident media, there 
is isolation, or emancipation. Such is the sense/’ 

In the S^nkhya, equally does bondage result from identifying the soul with 
mind, and from identifying it with nature. Prior to liberation, the soul must 
be distinguished from nature, the radical material principle, as well as from 
mind. This is implied in the excerpt from the {Sdnlchya'pravachana-hliasliya 
at p. 8, where it is said that discrimination of soul from nature is the means 
of attaining the aim of the soul, which is there a technicality equivalent 
to liberation. At p. 41 of the work just referred to we further read : 

Ni VJ ^ 

I “ And, aa for that also which 

is said in some places, that emancipation comes from the discrimination of the 
soul from intellect alone j gross intellect and subtile being there comprehend- 
ed, nature- is comprehended in the term intellect P 

E 
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yjrincipal kind of right apprehension : hut several other kinds 
are also necessary, as, for instance, the disesteeming the things 

^1^^ ^Tw> t 

VJ 

^ I Nydya-sutra-vritti, p. 

216. ‘‘ And so tlie Yoga-suira ; ‘ When, by attending to the auxiliaries to 

coercion of thought, mental impurities are done away, there is the forth- 
shining of knowledge until discriminative cognition supervenes.’ And the 
meaning of this is, that, when, by attention to the auxiliaries to coercion 
of thought, viz., subjugation, normal piety &c., impurity of mind, in the 
from of nescience and the rest, is done away, the shining forth, or a high 
degree, of knowledge en.sues ; and this subsists until one obtains discrimi- 
native cognition, And this is immediate apprehension of the difference be- 
tween the Sdnkhya's intellect and soul ; but, in our system, it is immediate 
apprehension of the soul as distinct from the body and so forth.” The apho- 
rism of the Yoga which is introduced is the twenty-eight of the second book. 

NJ 

^T^fcr I ^fcicT! lT^Tr3T^^3ir^ I 

Jagadls'a Tarkif.lankara lihattacharya’s Tarkdmrita, a Naiyayika treatise, MS. 
ad init. “ And thus it is expressed, that hearing ahozit spirit from sacred hooks, 
and consideration and meditation thereon, are originative of a knowledge of the 
true nature of the soul. One who has heard about soul from scripture is 
qualified for consideration ; which consists in inferring that soul is different 
from other things. And this deduction depends on acquaintance with those 
other things from which it, soul, differs. Thus, then, the categories are de- 
scribed in order to show what those other things are.” 

Hence it is evident, that, where the first aphorism of the Nysya m.akes li- 
beration to re.sult from a knowledge of the truth regarding sixteen things enu- 
merated, we are to understand, that the consequence follows from one’s being- 
enabled, by that knowledge, to discriminate soul from what is not soul, 

S ankara A chavya, after dilating on the topic of mistaking soul for other 
things, and other things for soul, which is called misapprehension, or 

ignorance, says : 

VJ 

Bibliotheca Indica, No. 64, p. 16. “ And the ascertainment of the nature of 

reality, through discrimination of those, soiii and not soul, they call iiuo 
pcience.” 
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of tills world and of tlie next, and so onl"^' To gain right ap- 
prehension, one must study the S astras ; and to this study 
clearness of intellect and heart is indispensable. To this end 
good works are recommended, such as sacrifice, alms, pilgri- 

* ^ cIcTJ 1 

Nyaya-sutra-vritti, p. 199. “ Those things, colour and the rest, should first 
be meditated on as deserving to be i-ejected : subsequently is discrimina- 

tion of soul from body.” Shortly after this we read : 

Recognition as ill is intuition of defects : 

and it is to be practised.” The following couplet is subjoined, by the author, 
as a sample of the sort of thoughts to be called up, by an aspirant after eman- 
cipation, when his eyes fall on a woman : 

C\ 

Cs 

‘‘As for this bag of hide, charged with flesh, blood, and feculency, who is 
a greater ghoul than the fool that fancies her V’ 

Further, it is prescribed : I 

“Also as concerns one’s own body and the like should recognition as ill 
be put in practice.” 

The feelings of an ignorant man towards his enemy are exemplified as fol- 
lows : 

TTf I 

fwc^r<s^ n 

This wretch hates me most cordially for all my felicities. When shall I 
have the gratification of cutting his throat with a hjitcliet ?” 

On the other hand, a right-minded person is said to I’eflect on his enemy 
after this fashion : 

^cT^T^xr^j ttxtt 11 

“ What offence to me does his body, made up of flesh, blood, and bones ? 
The real doer of the offence, that is, the offender's soxd, which is other than this 
body, how can I injure that ? ” 

A strange way this may seem of reasoning oneself out of an intention to 
be revenged. But an endeavour must be made to dismiss the sentiment of 
vindictiveness as well, — say the Hindus, — and also all affections, whether of 
aversion or of desire, before a man is in a condition to be libei’atod. 
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mage, repetition of sacred Avords, austerities, and the like; 
but to be performed without desire of Elysium and other lower 
reAvards. Therefrom comes the clearness just spoken of, Avhicli 
is of the greatest assistance toAA^ards the attainment of right 
apprehension.' This apjArehension the enquirer obtains from 
the S'astras, and from the tuition of precej^tors. And then, 
foi some time, he ponders and reflects on it, and so obtains 
immediate cognition of his oaaui soul.f On his mastering this 

Sec, for the SaukliA^a, the extract from tlie SdnJchya-pravachana-ihdsJiya 
at p. 22, 

For the Nyaya, seethe passage of the Nyuya-sutra-vritti cited at pp, 25, 
2G. The subjugation and normal piet}-, spoken of at that place, are just 

before elucidated in these words : 

"The Yoga-sdlra thus specifies acts of subjugation : ‘Not killing, truthful- 
ness, not stealing, chastity, and self-denial, are acts 0 / subjugation. Thus it 
.specifies normal piety : ‘Purification, serenit}', austerit}’, inaudible repeti- 
tion, and devotion to God, arc normal piety.’ ‘Inaudible repetition’, is 
reiterating, unheard, a favourite holy text. Others aver, that the forbearing 
what is forbidden is yavia, and that the doing what is prescribed to each 
several religious stage is niyama” 

A Brdlunan’s life is divided, with reference to religion, into four stages, 

T«T7r^jfi^T^t 1 Fcci'djita-saror, pp. 1 and 2. ‘‘Since a man, by abstain- 
ing, in this birth, or in a former birth, from things done with desire of reward 
and things forbidden, and by engaging in constant and occasional worlcs, in 
penance, and in devotion, is thereby purged of all sin, has his mind thoroughly- 
cleansed,” &c. 

This is only a meinber of a long sentence, not necessar}' to be given in its 
entirety. 




I S(iiiJchya- 2 )ravachana-bIiusliya, p. 215. ‘‘‘Hero 

N. 

nlf3o/ ?. as regards discriniination «also, hearing ahoxit soxd from scrip- 
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cognition, though desire and aversion do not on that account 
altogether take then' departure, yet then* strength is materially 
abated : for, however perfect his right apprehension becomes, 
nevertheless, since he is still connected, through the body, with 
external objects, it follows, that some traces of desme and aver- 
sion manifest themselves so long as the soi.d tenants the body.^-' 
When the soul leaves it, those affections disappear entirely. 
Further, so long as the man of right apprehension has a body, 
he does more or less of good and evil. Only these do not ripen, 
in him, into merit and demerit ; and, consequently, they do not 
entail on liim the necessity of visiting Elysimn, or Hell, and of 

litre, and consideration and meditation thereon, are its cause. Also : 

I Tatlioa-kaumucU, p. 56. 

By cultivating, in tlie manner laid down, an acquaintance with the princi- 
ples, — by pursuing it with due heedj continuously, and protractedly, — 
knowledge, or right apprehension, is generated, immediately perceptive of 
the difference between intellect and soul.’^ 

For the Nyaya, see the Tarkdmrita, cited at p. 27. 

I Veddnta-sdra, p. 23, “ Till he attains 

to immediate cognition, thus described, of that Intelligence which is his own 
veiy essence, there being need of the practice of hearing holy writ, consi- 
deration, meditation, and coercion of thought,” &c, &c, 

•N ^ 

BTl^ I Nydya-sutra-vritti, p, 8. ‘‘It is meant, that, though 

even in the possessor of right apprehension desire, &;c. continue, yet they are 
not excessive.” 

No manuscript is accessible to the writer, by which to verify the annexed 
couplet. It is said to be from the Jivan-niulcti-vivelca, a Vedanta work by 
M^dhava A'chdrya : 

11 

“ Desire and so forth, as fast as they arise, are at once consumed by the 
fire of discriminative knowledge. Flow, the7i, can they grow ? ” 
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being born again. And rigdit apin’clicnsion lias this efficacy, lhai 
;ill good and evil — frnctescent v'orks excepted, — vdiich the soul 
did previously to acquiring it, is thereby obliterated. Work's 
are of three desci’iptioiis, technically dcsigoiatcd as accumu- 
lated, current, and fructescent. •" Accumulated works arc such, 
among those done in former lives, as liaA'c not yet borne fruit : 
bj' the acquisition of right apprehension, these are burnt, 
or rendered ineffectual. Current works are those which are 
done in the piesent life t these have no effect on the j^osses- 
sor of right apprehension. Frnctescent works are such as 
were done in former lives, and gave origin to the body now 
inhabited, determining its duration, and everjffhing appertain- 
ing to the present state of existence. These tlmee sorts of works 
resemble three kinds of seed-grain. The seed-grain of works 
wliicli a man, like a husbandman, has stored in his garner, 
is Caccumulated ’ ; and right apprehension biums it. Again, the 
seed-grain of works which he is sowing in this life is ‘ciuTent’; 
and it is scorched by right apprehension, so that it brings forth 
no fruit. Once more, the seed-grain which he sowed in a 
former birth, and which has aheady begun to bear, is known 
as ^ fr’uctescenth Now, these fr’uctescent works cannot be made 
void by right apprehension, f It is to receive the requital of 

* Prcirahdha^ the word thus rendered, is defined which has begun to bear 
fruit.’^ No single English term, in past or present use, being found that con- 
veys this idea, I have taken the liberty of coining one. 

^Accumulated’ and ^ current’ translate, respectively, sanchita and Icriya- 
A very rare substitute for the latter is cigamin, ^eventual.’ I have 
doubts about it. See my edition of the Tattioa-hodlia^ p. 8. 

Pdianjala-hJidshya-varitika^lsIS^j foL 62. o^ecto. For the function of right 
apprehension is two-fold, hindrance to the production of works causative of 
happiness and oniserpy called aflflictiou, and the combustion of past, ?. c., accu- 
'iniulated, woi'ks ; but function is not destruction of works generally: for, 
if it were so, frnctescent works would perish with the rest.” 

Frequently, as in several instances in the foregoing passnge, the term Jear- 
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them that- the man of right apprehension has to remain in 
the bodjj and to experience divers joys and griefs. " But, 
this experience ended, he quits the body, and is absolved from 
the recurrence of birth :f for works are no more his ; and 

man^ literally, ‘works,’ is unquestionably put for the merit or demerit accruing 
from tliem. 

Refer, for tlio Nyd!ya, to the second citation in the note at p. 20. 

I Vedanta-paribhasha, p. 52. “ Those accumulated works 

alone which are distinct from such as have produced their effects, i. e , distinct 
from fructescent works, are understood to be effaceable by right apprehension.” 

That coercion of mind in which all thoughts are suppressed is, Vij- 
nana Bhikshu holds, of greater efficacy than right apprehension even, 
in that it, and it alone, is able to neutralize the effect of works that have 

begun to bear fruit. The words are : 

Pataiijala-lhaskya-varitika, MS., fol. 3, verso. “By mental coercion to 
the suppressing of every thought, all germs being consumed, even fructescent 
works are got over. Thus there is a superiority, in sack coercion, over right 
apprehension.” 

I Sankhija-pravackana-hhcLshya 

p. 158. “Thus, though there is no production of works after right appre- 
hension, he that is liberated and is still living continues to hold a body, 
\which is swayed by the impulse of fructescent works. This is the sense/’ It is 

also said : I Pdtanjala-bhaskija-vdrtti- 

Ifca, MS., /of. 76, recto. “The experience of happiness and nwsery of him 
who lives on after emancipation is just a plausible fallacy.” 

xr^cq'^ESHJirt 

Vi ^ On 

VJ ^ 

Sdnkhya-sara, MS.,/o/. 1, verso. “ When there 
d 

is discriminative immediate cognition of soul from what is not soul ; and 
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birth is only for the purpose of receiving the recompence of 


hence removal of all conceit of agency and the like ; and hence surcease of 
the production of the effects of that conceit^ viz., desire, aversion, virtue, vice, 
and the like ; and when past v;orks are burnt, that is to say, when their 
auxiliaries, nescience, desire, and so on are extirpated, and therefore cannot 
begin to bear fruit ; and when fructescent woi'Jcs have been reaped in 
experience ; birth no longer awaiting, there is liberation, entire cessation 
of threefold misery. Such is the proclamation hij drum of the Veda and 
Smritis/' 

\j 

^fcT 

C^v 

«»N 

I Tarha-dipikd, MS.,/oZ. 30, verso. When meditation has been 
performed according to the rules for coercion of thoiTght enjoined by the Veda; 
and when there has resulted immediate cognition of the soul as distinct from the 
body and so forth ; and when abolition has ensued of the erroneous apprehen- 
sion, the conceit, that I am body and the like : defects no longer having 
place ; nor, thereafter, activity ; nor, then, virtue and vice ; nor, then, birtli ; 
past virtue and vice being cancelled by right apprehension, i, c., hy the imme- 
diate cognition aforesaid; emancipation is reached, which is the annuhnent 
of the last subsisting misery,” 

The man who has secured emancipation and is still in life, and his plenitude 
of emancipation after parting from the body, are described, by Vedanta writers, 

in the next two passages : 

I Yeddnta-sdra, p. 27. The ' liberated, but still living, 

is he who — by knowledge of pure Brahma, who is his own essence and indivi- 
sible, through removal of ignorance concerning him, Brahma^ having obtained 
immediate cognition of Brahma, who is himself and indivisible ; Avhonce 
is riddance of ignorance, and of its effects, which are accumulated 
works, doubt, misconception, ^'c., — set free from all fetters, abides in Brah- 

ma, conscious of hcing identical thcreioiili'' 

fTr^Tf^^I-q^^T^rTfxTcUf^ 
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past works.* ThuSj after death, the man of right apprehen- 
sion, being divested of not only his body, but likewise of his 
mind, and of cognition, and of his sense of all things, remains 
like a stone, f and is forever exempt from the distresses of 

75 ^ I Ibid., p. 28. “ This one, wbo is liberated, but is still livi77g,— experi- 
encing, merely for the sustentation of his body, happiness and misery, which 
are brought to him by his own will, or without it, or by the will of others, 
and which are the effects of fructescent works ; he being the illuminator of 
the reflexion of his own soul in his internal organ, &c. ; when it, the requital 
of fructescent works, comes to an end, and his vital breath is merged in the 
supreme Brahma, one with inward joy ; ignorance and its germinal effects 
being destroyed, — remains Brahma, who is absolute isolation, unadulterate 
bliss, pure of all notion of alterity, individual. 

I Nyaya-sutra-vritti, p. 215. “ And in liberation the^-e 

is the non-existence of that.’ ‘ Non-existence of that,’ of body and so forth ; 
because of the absence of virtue and of vice, originary thereof. Such is the im- 
port.” The aphorism brought in is the one hundred and tenth of the fourth 
Book of the Nydya-sMra. 

t 1 Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhh- 

shya, p. 204. “ In coercion of thought, in profound sleep, and in emancipa- 
tion, oneness with Brahma is realized." These words form an aphorism, 
the one hundred and sixteenth of the fifth Book of the SuTikhya-pi^avachatia. 
The rendering may seem to be free ; but it is implied in the original. Again : 

I P- 

Brahma in deep sleep, &c., is intermitted solely by reason of the defects, 
desire and the like, which belong to the mind. When those defects are 
destroyed by right apprehension, a permanent state takes place, resembling 
precisely that of deep sleep. The same is emancipation.” 

Near the passage from the DinctkciTiy cited at p. 22, it is said, that, in eman- 
cipation, the mind and all species of knowledge are done away with. But the 
mind, in the N^^^ya, is imperishable. The sense in which it is said to be 

T? 
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this world. Such is the Systematists’ view of emancipation 
and of the supreme aim of man. From this it is clear, that, 
agreeably to their tenets, emancipation is simply immunity 
from misery, and is not a source of any happiness whatso- 
ever. * 


done away with will appear from the annexed extract, from the work just 
named : 

I Likewise^ since the mind, when possessing the 

function of conjoining itself with the soul, is, through its product^ knowledge, 
a misery ; on the destruction of that function, that misery, which is the mind 
as possessing \j\iai function^ may be, considered as destroyed.’’ 

The purport of this is, that the mind, though it cannot perish, does so 
virtually, when its functions are definitively discontinued. 

That knowledge, with any propriety so called, is not allowed, by the 
Vedantins, to Brahma, will be shown in the third section of this volume. 
Emancipation, in their opinion, as in that of the other Systematists, since it 
is the being identified with Brahma, is, therefore, equally a condition of in- 
sensibility, 

NJ O 

Ifm; I ^cf 3f\3!r I 

Sankhya-pravachana-hhashya^ p. 189. ‘^But what, in that case, becomes 
of the scripture which lays down that the soul is happiness ? The answer is : 
‘ Because of there 'being cessation of misery, only in a loose acceptation does 
the term happiness denote soxtL^ Repetition has been avoided in the trans- 
lation. Again : 

VJ 

■5TT7T 1 ^rfcT 

• I “ The reason of the lax 

employment of the aforesaid term is stated : ^ It is in eulogy of emancipa- 

tion, for behoof of the dull.’ To move ambition in the dull, or ignorant, the 
emancipated state, which really is stoppage of misery, soul itself, is lauded to 
them by the Veda, as happiness.” In these two extracts the sixty-seventh 
and sixty^eighth aphorisms of the fifth Book of the Sanhhya-pravachana are 
comprehended. 

Both pleasure and pain are absent in emancipation, according to the Nya3^a 
also. See the passage from the Dinakari^ at p. 22. 
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Again, the Systematists all maintain, that the soul has exist- 
ed from everlasting, and that it is exempt from liability to 
extinction. ^ 

Furthermore, they all hold that the soul is again and again 
invested with a corporeal form. Death and birth have, for evciy 
soul, always existed. Wlien the soul of a man takes on the 
body of a beast, it becomes a beast; and, when the soul of a 
beast takes on the body of a man, it becomes a man. The soul 
may soar to become a divinity ; and it may descend to inform 

a tree, f 

In the VedfJnta, to realize oneness with Brahma is to be liberated ; and 
Brahma, in that system, as having no proper knowledge, can have no proper 
happiness. This will be shown in the third section. 

S&nichya-sara, US.,fol. IG verso. “ Intellect is without beginning. And 
therefore its employer, soul, is established to be so ” 

•5Tr'3IT^^^l^ I Siddhdnta-mulctd- 

valt ; Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. IX,, p. 38. " And thus, by the unbeginning- 

ness of transmigration, that of soul being proved, and since an unbeginliing 
entity cannot be destroyed, the eternalness of soul is demonstrated. So it is 
to be understood.” 

As regards the V’eddnta, the ensuing couplet is in the mouth of every well- 
read Vedantin ; but it has not been traced beyond the Siddhdnta-ralnamdld, 
a book which the translator has not seen with his own eyes : 

“The soul, I'^a, pure intelligence, i. e., Brahma, the distinctness of the 
first two, nescience, and its connexion with intelligence ; these our six are 
held to be without beginning.” 

Consequently — since all the Systems arc agreed as to the maxim, that 
“what had no beginning can never have end,”— the Vedanta also holds, 
that soul is immortal. 

+ A late miscellanist, more celebrated for versatility and self-confidence 
than for exactness, has thus expressed himself, in a paper on the Traditions 
of the Rabbins : “ By a singular improvement on the pagan doctrine of the 
metempsychosis, there is also a reverse change of bodies ; and the spirit 
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Anotlier opinion* common to all the Systems is, that the 

Y/hich had inhabited the form of a wild beast becomes occasionally the inhabi- 
tant of the human shape,^^ Selections Grave and Gay, V*ol, XIV., p, 238. 

Mr. De Quincey had forgotten, while writing this, what Herodotus — 
Uiiierpe, 123 — says of the Egyptians; and his researches on ^Hhe pagan 
doctrine of the metempsychosis’’ had not extended to India. 

The translator avails himself of this opportunity to state, for the information 
of .such as have passed over his preface, that only in a most trifling proportion 
are the notes of the present volume his own. The few which have suggested 
themselves to him are sufficiently recognizable, as to their proprietorship, by 
difference of manner and subject-matter, or by the use of the pronoun of the 
first person. 

Sdnhhya-snra, MS,, fol. 1 6, verso. The experiencer and user, viz., 
soul, is eterniil. since the great principle, viz., intellect, and all the evolutions 
from nature, without reservation, are for its sake, and are produced by its 
works.” 

Sdubhya-pravachana-hJidshya, p. 152. 

Since works had no beginning, therefore, by influence from these also, 
the chief, i. e., nature^ energizes — necessarily and with regularity,” 

Other effects besides the fluxional creation of the world are refeiTed to 

Y^orks : 

H^fcT 

^T^irt ! /5?U,p. 133. “ Though, at the begin- 

vi 

ning of a world-renovation, but a single subtile body exists, the appurtenance of 
Hiranyagarbha, still there takes place, at an after-period, its ‘ distribution into 
individuals,’ i. e., also manifoldness, by partition, in the form of individuals ; 
as, in these times, there is manifoldness, by partition, of the one subtile body of 
a father, in the form of the subtile bodies of sons, daughters, and so on. The 
cause of this is exhibited; 'From special works;’ from the works of 
other souls, ^ohich worhs are causes of their experience of hapipiness and 
misery, and from other things.’’ An aphorism, the tenth of the Sdnfchya- 
pravachana, Book the third, is expounded in the preceding extract. 
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formation of the world, and all effects wrought therein, by 


^ '«S C\ NJ 

^ ‘*N. •S C ^ 

I I ■5T^T^- 

I "^1# TI=^5Er^c^r^ 

^€t^^'=5''T3T3Tr^ cT^Sf^gr^^ 

Hig* I Nydya-sutra-vriiti, p. 160. “It is objected; 

‘ Its, the body's, origination is, like that of other gross material aggregates, 
from the elements.’ The phrase ‘ gross material aggregates’ is for the exclu- 
sion of other causes. So, then, as the origination, or derivation, of other 
gross material aggregates, constituted of clay and the like, is from the ele- 
ments, from atoms, irrespectively of desert ; after even the same manner, the 
origination, or derivation, of that, the animated body, is from atoms, desert 
apart. This is intended. The solution is ; ‘Not so ; since the example is like 
what is to be ascertained.’ What has been alleged is inadmissible ; for the 
example brought forward as analogous is circumstanced like what is to be 
ascertained, or, rather, is circumstanced like the minor premiss. It being 
held, by %is, that also the production of clay and such like is precisely from 
atoms in dependence on desert of souls, unproducedness thereby does not 
belong to them. Such is the import.” This extract takes in the one hundred 
and thirty-third and one hundred and thirty-fourth aphorisms of the Nydya- 
sMra, Book III. 

Even the production of a jar — to exemplify trifling effects — is ascribed, 
in the Nydya, to the works of souls : ^TTTl^fgf^Tr 

I Tarka-dipilcd, MS., /oZ. 10, recto. “In 

the case of a jar placed in the kiln, when its atoms assume a new hue, the 
dark-coloured jar is destroyed, and then a red jar is produced, in the order 
of two atoms combining at first, and then more. Of this red jar atoms are 
the material cause ; contact with fire, the incidental cause ; and the desert 
of souls, and the like, are its impelling cause.” The souls meant are those 
destined to be in any wise aided or harmed by the jar. 

The objection is supposed, in the Brahma-sutra, that, if 1 swara had made 
the world, he would be liable to the imputation of unequal dealing and 
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wliicli souls are in any wise affected, are tlie result of good 
and evil works done by souls. In the hTyaya and Vais esliika, 

cruelty : and disparity is everywhere and at all times before us. In reply, 

there is the aphorism : ^ I 

There is no unequal dealing and cruelty in kiin; because of reference. 
Thus it is shown. S'ankara A'ch^rya comments on this as follows : 

I I 1 

fW 

^1 

(mT{T^ I 

l^fcT 1 

STTf3ir^^m^T^^T f^^TTT ^f^Rfcr •5TT5?r#t^‘5:^T^TO‘^5 I 

“ Unequal dealing and cruelty do not attach to Us'wara, Why? Because of 
relativity'. If, indeed, I's’wara had independently,- made this world of in- 
equalities, without reference to iZte wo?7is o/" sozt/s, those faults would have 
been prediedbh of Idni. He does not, however, so make it, but with refer- 
ence, as just mentioned. If it be asked what he has reference to, we reply, 
to merit and to demerit. Therefore, this world of inequalities is owing to 
the merit and demerit of the living creatures that are produced ] and so that 
fault, viz., of making a vjorUl of inequalities, is not chargeable upon I's'wara.” 
The MS. from which this passage was taken, — occuri'ing in the first quarter 
of the second book of S'ankara’s JBrahma-stUra-bMshya, — is not at present 
accessible to the translator. 

All changes passing on in the world, in fact, are set to the account of the 
works of souls. Thus ; 1 

VJ 

A'nandajnnua’s gloss on S'ankara A charya’s commentary on the Mandidcya 
Upanishad: Bihliotheca Iiidica, Vol, VIII., p. 327. “ By this it is expressed, 
that what is beheld in the waking state, i. e., all that is perceived, is imagined 
in Brahma. That what is seen in dreams is imagined in the same is next 
declared: 'Again, also,’ &c. By the word ‘again’ is intended ‘after the 
exhaustion of a given quantity of merit and demerit, the cause of a given mea- 
sure of what is allotted to the waking state. ‘ Also’ indicates ‘ when the 
works which are the cause of dreams present themselves for requital.’ ” 

What is meant by “imagined in Brahma” will be seen early in the third 
section. 
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every effect is such a result.'*' Be it ever so trivial or in- 
significant, it obeys the general law. Let an atom start up 
in the air, and ti’avel a distance of no more than fom' fingers : 
so far as we can perceive, it works no advantage or prejudice 
to any one ; and yet, either directly or indirectly, some soul 
or other will, without fail, be affected thereby, for good or for 
evil, in a gi’eater or in a lesser degree. And so it cannot but 
be acknowledged, that even this shght chcumstance had place 
in consequence of the acts, of souls. 

That the world originated from a material cause, is likewise 
a doctrine of all the Systems, f That, out of which anything is 

I TarhdmritayMSi., fol. d, recto. “Causes 

common to all effects ai'e God, His knowledge, will, and activity, antecedent 
non-existence, time, space, and desert of souls.^^ 

Whether the following words of Vijnana Bhikshu deliver a tenet held by 
any philosophy but the Yoga, is a point to be decided by further enquiry 

than is nov/ practicable. 

*N. 

^ ^ VI ^ 

Pdianjala-hlid- 

*v 

sTiya-vdrttiha, MS,, fol. 152 verso and 153 recto. “ Moreover, it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, that, though not productive of substances, the motion of 
atoms is going on every moment in the ether : and merit or demerit is not the 
cause thereof j for it does not give rise to any one’s experiencing happiness 
or misery. Nor are I's'wara’s will and the like to he held causative of it ; 
since such an hypothesis is superfluous. Hence, to account, consonantly to the 
law of parsimony, for the incessant motion of atoms, &c., if the three gunas 
in general alone are postulated as originating activity, it is made out, that 
nature, the complex of the three gunas, is independent.” 

f In the SiCnkhya, nature is so ; in the Nyjfya, atoms ; and, in the Vedanta, 
ignorance, or illusion. 

The appellations given, in various Systems, to the material cause of the 
universe are rehearsed in this couplet : 
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made, or from wliich any thing proceeds, is called its material 
cause. Clay is such a cause of- a jar ; and gold, of a golden 
ornament. As every effect must have a material cause, the 
Systematists deem the ultimate material cause of all effects to 
he without a beginning. 

Since, then, souls are considered to be without beginning, 
and so the ultimate material cause of the world ; and since 
birth and death, and the doing good and evil works, and the ar- 
ranging and disarranging of the multitudinous constituents, of 
the world, in order that those works may reap their fruit, have 
been going on fr’om eternity ; it is patent, that the maintainers 
of the six Systems regard the world as having always had 
existence. To be sure, during its history, it has, from time to 
time, been resolved into its elements, and then evolved again ; 
the gross world being sublimated, on the occiuTence of tliis 
resolution, into its subtile material cause :f but, as those muta- 

^fcT I Cited, as from the Brihad-vasishtjm, in the Pdtanjala-lMsJiya-vart- 

tiha, MS., /oL 74, recto. ‘'That in which the world resides, when divested 
of name and form, some call nature ; others, illusion ; others, atoms.” 

But it must not be supposed, from this, that the different Systematists 
consent in respect of the nature of the world’s material cause. 

* That this is the opinion of the S4nkhyas and Naiyslyikas is too well known 
to require citations in proof. Bor the "Vedinta, see the passage at p. 35, 
where ignorance is reckoned as one of six eternals. 

f Speaking of the consummation of all things, Vijn^na Bhikshu says : 

Pktanjala-Washya- vdrtlika, US.Jol. 115, verso. “ When all these evolu- 
tions from nature have commingled, or united, severally, with their causes, 
nature and the re.st, the effect becomes subtile i. e., undiscernible ; and, there- 
fore, it is not to be discovered.” 
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tions have ahvajs been taking place, the stream of the ivorld 
has been flowing on from eternify,^ 


SJ 

;j: :f: :{i ^fcT^ T[rg-T- 

(K vt 

^^fcT •• Patanjala- 

bkashya-vdrtiiha, MS,, foL 176, verso. Adorable time is beginningless, 
and there is no end of it, O twice-born. These, consequently, are unintennit- 
ted, namefyj the creation, continuance, termination, and quiescence of the 
^corld.* Since, by hundreds of such statements, it is settled, that, as the 
on-flowing of the world had no beginning, so it has no end, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Moreover, the scripture ^ And further, there isj at last, the surcease of all 
illusion,’ speaks of. that surcease only which is known as the ceasing of the 
operation, in the universal dissolution of the worlds of nature, called, in the 
words citedy illusion.’’ 

In the aphorism which occurs before the extract from the Brahma-siitra- 
hh&sliyay given at p. 38, it is asserted, that IVwara makes this world of 
inequalities with reference to the works of souls. What follows, derived from 
the same work, puts forward an objection, and rebuts it in the very next 

aphorism ; the commentator elucidating the whole : cf 

fl' ^€t5CTl%r^- 

f^yrTTTT^ 

#?rK5 1 g ^WT- 
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Once more, all tlie Systematists receive the words of the 
Veda as unquestionable authority ; and they also accept, as 
warrants, the Smritis, the Pur anas, &c., the work of Pishis, 
when those books do not thwart with the Veda. 

The foregoing are the leading dogmas of the Systems ; and, 
with trifling modiflcations, all the Systems hold them. 

An examination of these dogmas is fraught with very great 
benefit ; for one gains, by it, an acquaintance with the general 
bias of the minds of the pandits. 

I now proceed to sketch the more important doctrines 
among those which characterize the Systems severally, the 
Vedanta excepted. 

The tenets of the Saiikhya and Yoga are these. Nature and 
soul are the ultimate bases of all existent things. Souls are 
eternal and many. Nature is miintelligent substance, and is 
the material cause of the world. It consists of goodness, 
passion, and darlmess, in equal proportions."^ And here it 

^If it be said, that there are no works, for that there is no diverseness, 
it is denied; because of unbeginniugness.* The absence of diverseness, €,, 
of the divcysijied dcvelopenicnt of things^ prior to creation being certified by 
these utterances, ^^Meek one, this was, at first, merely existent/ and One 
only, without a second/ there are then no works, with reference to which a 
creation of inequalities could originate ; and, if works were supposed to have 
place subsequently to creation, mutual dependence would be the result ; that 
is to say, works must require diversified developement of things, bodies, &c,, 
and the diversified developement of thingSy bodies, &c., must require works. 
Let it be, therefore, that I's'wara acts in dependence on works, after the 
diversified developement of things. There being, before such developement, 
no works causative of inequalities, it follows, that the first creation ought to be 
one of uniform equalities. The answer to this is, that it, the argument, is 
of no weight, ^because of the unbeginningness* of the course of the world. 
It would have weight, if the course of the world had a beginning. But the 
continuous operation, in the beginningless course of the world, of works 
and of inequalities of creation, as mutual causes and effects, after the manner 
of the seed and the sprout, is not incompatible.’* 

vj 

I ^ i ^5rx to- 

va ^ 
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•sliould be borne in mind, that it is not the goodness, passion, 
and darkness, popularly reckoned qualities or particular states 
of the soul, that are intended in the Sanldij'-a. In it they 
are unintelligent substances.*' Otherwise, -how could they be 

I Pdlanjala-hMshya-vdrttika, MS., fol. 73, verso. 
’‘The gunas themselves are denoted by the word nature ; and nature does not 
differ from them. Thus is t/sis pronounced : ‘These gunas,’ &c. ; these self- 
same gtmas, goodness and the rest, are what is signified by the term nature,” 
In the sixty-first aphorism of the Sanhliy<.i-i^ravaclmna, Book I,, nature is 
said to be the equilibrium of goodness, passion, and darkness. On this declara- 

tion Vijndna Bhikshu remarks : 

^ o>. V 

1 sniflr- 

I Sdnlchya-pravachana-hhdshya,'^. 45, “ The ‘equilibrium’ of those 

substances, ‘goodness’ and so forth, i. e., a state in which none is less or 
more ; in short, a state in which there is not aggregation of less and more. 
The extractive import is, the state of not being an effect. The gums, taken 
collective!}’’, when characterized by the condition of not being effects, make 
up nature. Such is the sense,” 

Nature is not, then, a substrate of the gunas, but the very gunas in a 
certain state, that of equiv.alence. 

W"tc|1^ ^ I Ibid. “Goodness and 

^ Vi Nl 'V 

the rest are substances, not specific qualities ; for they 'themselves possess 
qualities, those of contact and separation, and also have the properties of 
levity, mobility, gravity, &c,” 

For the specific qualities, see the Bhdshd-parichchheda, ninetieth stanza. 

It is a maxim of the Hindus, that endowment with quality is a token of 
substance alone. There cannot be quality of a quality. 

The reason why goodness, passion, and darkness are called gums is sup- 
posed, by expounders' of the S^^nkhya, to be as follows : 

V# ^ ^ ^ 

xf j Ibid. “The term gum is 

VJ S * 

applied, in this system, and also in the Veda and elsewhere, to these, goodness, 
passion, and darkness, because they are appliances of the soul, and because 
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the material cause of earth and like gross things. From nature 
arise effects, to requite the good and evil works of souls. 
First, among these effects, arises the great principle, or 
intellect ; and, from it, the organ of egoism : and these, too, 
are unintelligent substances, f From the organ of egoism 
proceed eleven instruments and five rudiments. The latter 
are tenuous sources of the gross elements, earth and the resi 
The eleven instruments derived from the organ of egoism are 
the senses of sight, hearmg, smell, taste, and touch, with the 
tongue, hands, feet, anal orifice, organ of generation, and 
mind. Intellect, the organ of egoism, and mind, are all term- 
ed internal organs, or, collectively, the internal organ. ^ Cer- 

they form the triple-stranded rope, i. e., the great principle, viz.f intellect 
and the rest, which binds the soul a beast, as it were." 

Guna, it must be observed, signifies rope, or cord ; and, likewise, quality; 
but not here, as we have seen. 

In the Sankhya, it is not only the works of souls that move nature to 
bring about reward of good and evil, in the developement of the world, &c. ; 
but nature has itself an intrinsic power of acting on behalf of the soul. 

Sdnkliya-pravachana-iJiashya, p. 49. “ And the egoizer is a substantial 

internal organ, having self-consciousness for its aflfection. It is not self- 
consciousness alone, bii>t inclusive thereof. 

All the principles of the Sankhya— intellect, the organ of egoism, and 

mind, being, of course, among them, — are said to be substances: ^ 

Ihid.fp. 46. “ A nd this group of twenty- 

five principles is substantial.” 

Dr. J. R. Ballantyne has strangely written: "Souls alone are, in the 
Sankhya, regarded as substances.” Christianity contrasted with Hindu 
Philosophy, p. xxvii. 

J It seems, oftentimes, as if there were not three organs, so much as one 
tripartite organ. Each is, however, frequently found styled an organ '^^5- 

^T^^ir^T^^T'cr^cT ^fcT ^ t 

I 
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titude is tlie distinguishing property of intellect ; to evolve self- 
consciousness, that of the organ of egoism ; and to cognize dis- 
criminatively that of mind.* 

I /6tU, p. 117. “The inter. 

V5 VJ 

nal organ, though single, comes to be, in itself, partly cause and partly 
effect, by virtue merely of its distinction into three states, those of intellect, 
egoizer, and mind; like the seed, the germ, and the full-grown tree; 
as has been said higher up. For this same reason, in the verse of the 
V^yu and Matsya, of the Puranas, ^ Mind, the great under- 

standing, Brahma, city, intellect, knowledge, and I's'wara/ mind and in- 
tellect are exhibited as synonymes.” 

f^HT^TTcT 1 Pdianjala-hhasliya-rdritika, MS., foL 4 
recto, ^^^The thinker,’ the internal organ in general ; since, in this system, 
that organ, which is one only, has, simply on account of its possessing a 
variety of affections, a fourfold division.” 

Thus, while, in the S^nkhya, the internal organ has three members, in the 
Yoga it has four. The Vedanta herein agrees with the Yoga. 

^ 1 “ Intellect is certitude.” So runs the 

thirteenth aphorism of the Sdnhhya-pravacliana, Book 11. Vijnana Bhik- 
ehu remarks on it : "^f^lrfcr I 

Vi 

id I Sdoilchya-pravachana-Vlidshya, p. 115. Intellect is a sjmo- 
nyme of the great principle. And its distinguishing affection is certitude, 
or assurance. As for the enunciation of them as identical, it is because of 
the indifference between a property and that to which it belongs.” 

In definition of egoism, it is said : I 

Ibid., p. 117. “The egoizer is egoism. It makes 

VJ 

( IcaroiiJ I f aham J : hence it is termed egoizer. Compare kiimhhalcdray 
maker of jars, or potter^ It is a substantial internal organ ; and it is called 
egoism, because of the indifference between a property anrl that to which 
it belongs.” 

Strictly speaking, then, egoism is the property of the organ of egoism. 
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Soul, say the Sankhyas, is sheer knowledge.* But, on exa- 
mination, it turns out to be, with them, only nominally so. 
For, in aU knowledge, properly so called, there is apprehen- 
sion, or cognition, of some object; as, this is ajar, this is cloth. 


Mind is thus characterized by V^chaspati Mis’ra ; 

^^CpSff^ I Tattwa-Tcaimudi, p. 34. » That, mind, is defined by a state- 

ment of its distinguishing nature : ‘ Mind, here, is a cognizer discriminatively. 
Mind is defined by its characteristic, cognizing discriminatively. A thing is) 
at first, indistinctly perceived, by the senses, in the notion ‘This is something. 
Then the mind thoroughly settles, ‘ It is of this sort, not of that. 

The translator has conformed, in the English of the body of the page, to this 
explanation of sankalpa. 

Vijnana Bhikshu dissents from the foregoing view, and assigns to the mind 
a function in addition to sankalpa : ci'^X ^ d 

?1'5T5ET I 

I Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhasliya, p. 122. And thus it follows, that 


the chief affection of intellect is certitude ; that of the egoizer, egoism ; and 
that those of the mind are resolution ( sankalpa ) and irresolution (vihalpa ), 
Resolution is the willing to do ; agreeably to the canon ^ Resolution is the 
mental act.* Irresolution is either indecision, or a specific kind of misappre- 
hension spoken of in the Yoga. It is not the cognizing a thing together 
with its properties ; for this, viz.^ tims to cognize^ is an affection of intellect.*' 


0 \ 

I Cited in the Sdnkhya-pravachana-hhashya, p 96. Knowledge 
is not at all a property of the soul; nor is it, in any way, a quality 0 / it. 
The soul is knowledge itself, and is eternal, full, or self ’Sufficing^ and ever- 
happy.’* 

Vijnana professes to have taken this couplet from a Smriti; but he does not 
designate the Srariti by name. 
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&c. Li the Sankhya, however, it is not this apprehension, or 
cognition, that is sonl, or even a quality thereof : this appre- 
hension being an evolution from the internal organ.* This 


^ Several of the notes next after the excursus which here begins would 
have been divorced from the pages to which they severally belong, had this 
excursus been subjoined — as else it would have been — to the end of the para, 
graph of the text, on the insentience of the soul and the sentience of the 
internal organ. 

To any tyro in the Sjinkhya and Ved^lnta it is notorious, that cognition is 
an affection of the internal organ. Here is, however, a passage in proof of 

the assertion : | 

TaUioa-kaumudii p. 8. “ And certitude is the operancy of intellect; it is 

cognition. An affection having taken place of any one of the senses, after 
they have apprehended their respective objects, the intellect’s darkness being 
overpowered, the intellect's preponderance of goodness is called certitude, 
and affection, and cognition.” 

As nature, the great root, is compounded of three substances, goodness, 
passion, and darkness, so are all its derivates, intellect, &c. &c. ; the constituent 
■parts being variously proportioned for each. Intellect, when darkness over- 
weighs in it, is torpid ; and, when goodness does so, is vivid, and cognizes. 

It is not tropically, but literally, that the affection of the internal organ is 
said to be cognition. It is not an instrument of cognition, but cognition itself. 

This is evident from the ensuing words ; cIT^ 

vf 

■5T gift ^ | 

Sdnhhya-pravacliana-hhuskya, p. 210. “ And those affections of intellect 

are never unrecognized. If an unrecognized existence of cognition, desire, 
happiness, &c., wmre granted, it must follow, that, just as mew arc someiimes 
doiihlful about a jar, or the like, whether it he existent, or non-existent, 
they would have doubt about them ; this douht taking the form of * Do I 
cognize, or not V ‘Ami happy, or not ^ ” 

This language, it is palpable, is relevant only as regards veritable cognition, 
that which the Naiytfyikas thus denominate. 

Cognition, as being an affection of the internal organ, is, therefore, seen 
to be a thing not belonging to the soul. 
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organ, it is averred, assumes tlie form of ajar, of cloth, &c. &c. ; 

A reflexion of the nfl'ection cognition^ it is moreover maintainedj-is cast 
on the soul. But what is this? Is it a matter of which any of ua are 
conscious? According to the Si£nkh 3 'a, it is a cognition of the affection 

. . -N _ ^ 

cognition just spoken of. Thus : '^cT'SiEJ' H 

-N C C -s 

I Ibid, p. 73. “And the re- 
flexion, in intelligence, or the soul, of intellect is held in order to account 
for the soul's cognition of intellect, along with the objects borne bij it.” 

Again : 

PiUaiijula-hhiu^h^a-rchililc^t, fol. S, verso. And this forementioned 

assimilation of intelligence to the uflection of intellect^ its becoming of like 
aspect thereto, this very thing id the cognition, by intelligence^ or soul^ of 
the affection of intellect which ha.s taken the shape of tlie object cognizedf 
The Nai^’dyikas hold four species of right notion (2:>rainii ), to each of which 
corresponds an instrument suited to it (pramana); but, in the Sankhya^ 
those four species become three, by the inclusion in inference (cimmiti ), 
cognition from recognizing similarity ( npamili ). These species of right notion 
become, however, in the Ifankhya, instruments of other right notions lying 
beyond, — reflexions, in the soul, of tlic former, — they at the same time 
retaining their character of right notions as regards their instruments, the 
senses, &ic. The Sifnlcln’a has, therefore, two sets of species of right notion, 
and as man}’ of instruments adapted to them. Vijnifiia Bhikshu sa 3 's : 

Pduhhya-p^ravachiinn-hhd^hijcij p. G4. ''And whether it, boa 

property of both intellect and soul, or of but one of the two,” &c. 

By " property of intellect*’ is meant affection of intellect ; and, by " property 
of soul,*’ reflexion, in the soul, of that affection. 

Jn the same page with the Sanskrit last cited wo read ; 'EfTTI- 

^ Vi ^ ^ * 

NJ Vi ^ VJ 

^ ET^I^r^ I ^ 

Vi M 

C\ Vi 

" Here, if the fruit right notion is supposed to reside in soul alone, the affec- 
tion of intellect exclusively is an instrument of right notion ; and, if in 
intellect alone, the contact of a sense, &c. are exclusively such an instrument. 
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and this evolution is called an affection. Tlius, the cognition 


As for the soul, it is only the witness of right notions, not the subject of 
them. And, if the sours apprehension and the intellectual affection are equally 
reckoned right notions, both the aforesaid, viz,^ the affection of intellect and 
the contact of a sense, ^c,, are instruments of right notion relatively to 
those notions respectively.” 

But the soul's apprehension is considered, by the S^nkhyas, as the principal 
sort of right notion : 

I ^?:3!rr^T 

•Vi \j \j) 

VJI 

Ibids, p. 65. But, in the comment<ary on Patanjali, Vy^sa says, that appre- 
hension resident in the soul is right notion. For it is fitting, that the fruit 
should reside in the soul only, inasmuch as the operation of instruments is 
for it. Therefore, in this Sankhya system likewise, the same, the position 
that the sonVs apprehension is right notion j is the foremost opinion among 
the three enumerated?^ 

It has been stated, that the reflexion, in the soul, of the internal organ’s 
affection is the cognition of that affection, itself a cognition. But this cogni- 
tion of cognition is not analogous to that which, in the Nyaya, is styled 
supervenient apprehension ( anuvyavasaya ), or consciousness of cognizing. In 
this system, primary apprehension ( vyavasaya J is in the form, for example, 
of “This is a jar and the relative supervenient apprehension is, cognize 
the jar.” This primary apprehension is, as we know, in the Sankhya, an 
affection of the internal organ, exemplified by This is a jar,” &c.; and the 
reflexion, in the soul, of such primary apprehension, to which the S^nkhyas 
give the name of psychic apprehension, agrees with it in form. That is to 
say, it is '^This is ajar,” not cognize the jar.” To show this, a passage 

lately given is here repeated, with its continuation : 51^ 

N. S. ^ 

Nj *0 Vi 

^ I ■^r g 

“ And this forementioned assimilation of intelligence 

to the affection of intellect, its becoming of like aspect thereto, this very 
thing is the cognition, by intelligence, or soul, of the affection of intellect 
which has taken the shape of the object cognized^ And tne form of this 
psychic cognition is precisely such as ^ This is a jar,’ &c. Else, the aforesaid 
assimilation of intelligence to the affection of intellect could not bo established. 


H 
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This is ajar/’ or This is cloth/’ is an affection of the in- 

The form of the cognition of the affection is not different fi'om that of tli& 
affection itself.'’ 

The writer goes on to say, that a cognition in the form of “ I cognize the 
jar,” which the Naiytfyikas call a supervenient apprehension, is only another 

affection of the internal organ : 

\J Ni 

^1% I “ As for the cognition ‘ I cognize the jar,’ ‘ I am miserable,’ 

or the like, it is merely another form of intellect, 3?or the soul is immutable, 
and unobnoxious to error.” 

For the soul to acquire cognitions would presuppose it exposed to mutabi- 
lity, argue the Sankhyas, They further maintain, that, in all cognitions, 
such as know,” &c, &c., there is something of erroneousness j for any 
notion implicating 1’’ unifies the soul with the internal organ. To keep 
good the ground, that the soul never changes, nor eri's, the theory was set 
on foot, that all cognitions arise in the mind, and that only their reflexions 
touch the soul, — and yet without at all affecting its essence. 

But the doctrine, alike of the Sdnkhya and of the Nyaya, that cognition 
and the consciousness of cognition are separate in fact, is inadmissible. When 
I cognize a jar, simultaneously I become conscious that I do so. What the 
Naiy^jukas term supervenient apprehension, arising after the primary, cannot 
be cognition : it is remembrance. The Sankhyas’ I'eflexion, in the soul, of 
the primary cognition, — their affection of intellect, — is not, however, thought, 
by them, to present itself subsequently, but at the same time. Still, in postu- 
lating that reflexion as a cognition of the primary cognition, and as separate 
in fact, they also mistake. This kind of cognition of a cognition is not a thing 
of which any of us are cognizant ; and it is to be rejected as a figment. 

As is primary cognition, so likewise the cognition of it, a reflexion of it, is an 
evolution from the internal organ. For all reflexions, as that of the sun in water, 
are, agreeably to the Siinkhya, evolutions of intellect. Near the extracts recent- 
ly made from the Patanjala-lhashya-varitilca, we are told : 

By this is repelled the objection, that, since intellect ''and soul are colourless, 
there can be no reflexion of them in each other. For, by the vocable ' re- 
flexion’ is here intended an evolution from intellect, in the likeness of each, 
cast upon each ; i. e., in soul, in the similitude of intellect, and, in intellect, in 
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teriial organ. But, in consequence of the proximity to each 


the similitude of soul i and also because the reflexion of the sun, &c., in water, 
&C.5 is nothing but an evolution from intellect, in the likeness of the sun, &c.^^ 
We thus see, that the Sankhyas consider not only primary cognition, but 
their secondary cognition also, fictitious as it is, to be merely an evolution from 
the internal organ, and no quality or true affection of the soul. The relation 
of such secondary cognitions to the soul is no more intimate than that of a 
bird to the branch on which it perches. 

T^e psychic apprehension of the Sifnkhyas, the reader should rest assured, 
is the very reflexion of the internal organ^s affection, and not something 
produced, by that reflexion, in the soul’s nature. From the passage of the 
Patanjala-yiiashya-viLrttiha^ at p. 49, it is manifest, that the sours cognition 
of an intellectual affection is identically the reflexion of it, there spoken of 
as the assimilation of intelligence to that affection. Further proofs of this 
are as follows : 

OTTciT ^cT^: [ 

I Sdnlcliya-'pravacha'iia'hhdshya^ p 67- With us, the possessor of 

right notion is the pure intelligent one, soul; and the instrument of right 
notion is affection of the internal 'organ. Right notion is reflexion, in the 
intelligent one, of the affections aforesaid^ which have assumed the forms of 
the objects cognized by those affections.’^ 

Of the three opinions touching right notion, its instruments, and its subject, 
mentioned atpp. 48, 49, the one there designated as most eminent is adopted 
above. 

Vyksa’s commentary on the Yoga Aphorisms states, that intellect noti- 
fies things to the soul. This notification is explained by the annotator : 

^ I 

P&tanjala-hliasliya-vurtlika, MS., /oZ. 7, recto. “ And notification is intellect's 
depositing in intelligence, or soul, objects borne by itself, in the shape of 
reflexions.” 

\J NJ -.3 

I ^ ■q'forrffrcqr37 i nid. “The 

Vi Ov 'S 

drift is this : though the soul is sheer intelligence, and unalterable, still 
the reflexions, in the soul, of the affections of intellect, which have taken 
on the forms of the objects cognized) are the soul’s affections. And there 
cannot be, in consequence of these unreal affectionS) any alteration in tTis soulT 
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other of the internal organ and the sonl, each is reflected in 


Hence we are to understand, that the reflexions themselves, in the soul, 
of the internal organ’s affections, which niay be cognition, will, activity, 
happiness, or misery, are the soul’s cognition or knowing, and the soul’s 
experience of will, activity, &c, &c. They are designated as false, in the 
Sinkhya, not because they are nonentities, but because they are not what 
they seem to be ; that is to say, however they may appear to be affections 
of the soul, they are not so in reality, and work no change of any sort in its 
nature. Consistently enough, the Stfnkhyas apply the epithet unreal” to 
the reflexion of a rose in crystal. Here, again, according to them, the re- 
flexion is not non-existent. Only it does not belong inherently to the crystal, 
to which it seems so to belong*, 

Tattwa-hau- 

mudi, p. 8. "This, soul, — by reason of the cognition, the happiness, &c., 
which actually reside in the principle intellect, — from receiving their re- 
flexions, and from being assimilated thereto, as it were becomes possessed of 
cognition, happiness, and the rest. In this wise is the intelligent one, sotil, 
benefited by them, those reflexions.’' 

Vijn^na Bhikshu, speaking of the soul, which is named, in the text he ia 
scholiazing, by a word of the feminine gender, says : 

Pdtanjala-blidshya- 

vdrttiha^ MS., /bZ. 84, verso. Properties,’ the specific qualities recited 
in the Vais'eshika system. qualities said is unconnected through- 

out threefold time, viz.^ time past, present^ and future. Such is the sense. 
Therefore, %. on this interpretation of ^properties'^ for all that the com- 
mon qualities^ contact, number, dimension, &c., appertain to the soul^ it 
matters not.” 

The specific qualities which the Vais’eshikas refer to the soul are cogni- 
tion, will, and happiness, among others. These, as we perceive, the San- 
khyas altogether deny to the soul, 

Ibid., fol. 86, recto, "Moreover, since the discrimination of the soul from 
other things than intellect may be acquired even from the Nyaya and 
Vais'eshika, the peculiar office of the Sdinkhya and Yoga, and common to 
them, is the discrimination of soul from intellect.” 
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the other. Hence, the affections of the internal organ, in the 


It is because the Ny^ya and Vais'esbika describe soul so as to make it one 
with the Sdnkbya « intellect,” that Vijnuna Bbiksbu reputes those doctrines 
inadequate to communicate, in its integrity, a correct knowledge of discrimi- 
nation. 

The origination, in the soul, of cognitions would betoken the soul to be 
changeable : and it is argued, by the Sankhyas, that it is unchangeable. 

l SdnWiya- 

pravacTiana-lhashya,^. 22. “Because, solely on account of the rise of pro- 
perties other than the common qualities, a thing is said to have undergone a 
change.” 

Those other properties are the specific qualities lately referred to. They 
include cognition, will, colour, taste, &c. 

1 Ibid.,-p. 73. “And also because by the expression ‘cognizing an 

•s. 

object’ is meant simply assimilation to an object. And that assimilation to 
an object cannot be, in the case of the soul, from alteration ; as happens in 
the case of the internal organ. By consequence, it turns out to be exclusively 
in the form of reflexion. Such is the direction indicated.’^ 

•51^ fcl I 

^ sj 

I P- if ground of the souVs being 

thought void of qualities be enquired, the reply is, that the soul’s will, &c. can- 
not be eternal ; for their originatedness is evidenced by consciousness. If 
originated qualities of soul were admitted, it would be incident to mutation.” 
Cognition is here denoted by the suppletive expression after “ will.” 

■s;f^ ^30- ! fi' 

N, \J 

^ ^■^cT 

■g: j Pdtanjala-ihashya-vdrliilca, MS., fol. I6i, verso. “But, 

should it be asked, why the Sdnkhya and Yoga are so eager to establish 
that soul is immutable, hearken. If, in the state of emancipation, any property 
of the soul, such as cognition and the. like, were to perish, then, owing to 
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shape of ajar, of cloth, &e., are reflected in the soul. Conse- 


this defect of loss, emancipation could not, any more than penury, be the 
supreme aim of the soul.” 

The meaning is, that such evanescent things as cognitipn, will, and so 
forth, cannot have existence in the state of liberation. If they were the 
sours qualities, the soul would lose something by being liberated. Hence, 
to save it from liability to loss, they are represented as having never belonged 
to the soul. 

^ ^[rcT i Sankhya'pravachana-hhdshya 

p. 96. Non-eternal cognition cannot appertain to the eternal soiiV^ 

Attention should be paid to the circumstance, that, in the Sankhya, the 
term '^cognition” (jnana) denotes two distinct things. One of them is that 
which we all so denominate. This is really the apprehending of objects j and, 
to us, this alone deserves the name it bears. This cognition is that on which 
we have hitherto been dwelling. But, again, the Sjlnkh^^as apply the appel- 
lation of cognition to the soul itself, which they also style intelligence, the 
intclHgeut one, &c. Here, however, cognition is so but nominally ; as it 
is not one with apprehension of objects. Cognition as denoting soul, it is laid 

down, is eternal. Sdnhhya-saray 

MS.,/oi. 17, Tccto. Therefore, the cognition of soul, which soul itself is 
eternal, is eternal.” 

That this cognition, by which the soul itself is intended, is cognition only 
in name, is thus shown : oT irsr 

C\ 

Pdianjala- 

\> VJ ^ 

hhashya^vdriiiJca^ MS., fol, IZQj vc7*so, In the foregoing sentence, Yajna- 
valk3^a, — for the purpose of setting forth, that, in liberation there is the at- 
tamment of the souVs supreme aim, which is the removal of the experience 
of all misery, — has, by the words ^ After departure there is no consciousness,* 
expressed, that the soul, though essentiall}’* cognition, knows nothing through- 
out the duration of liberation.” 

Thus, even when liberated, the soul continues to be cognition. If this cog- 
nition were that which apprehends objects, the soul would be cognizant- 
Yet it does not possess, when emancipated, any more sentience than a stone. 

The cognition just spoken of, that which does not apprehend, is eternal 
The other, which apprehends, and wdiich resides in the soul, as a reflexion, is 
non-eternal. 

N NJ 
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q-uently, tlie reflexion, in the soul, of the aifection apprehension 

I SAnTcTiya-saraiMS,., fol.'iQ, recto. “Also the intelligent one’s 

witnessing is impermanent it being the reflexion of objects.” 

Since it is but a reflexion, it lasts only during the presence of that which 
is reflected. 

It has been abundantly made clear, that the cognition in question is not in-' 
trinsic to the soul. Nevertheless, the Siinkhyas are wont to use language from 
which it seems as if they believed, that the soul itself, as reflected into, were 

this cognition. I Ibid., fol. 28, recto. “In 

truth, I, soul, am the cognition of affections of the internal organs 

But this is deceptive. The explanation is thus. Just as crystal which is 
receiving the reflexion of a rose is said to be red, so the soul, from receiving 
the reflexion of intellectual affections, is said to be cognition. In the first case, 
it is, really, the reflexion of the rose that is red ; and, in the second case, it is 
the reflexion of the affections, not soul, that is cognition. 

Though the Sankhyas contend strenuously, that the soul is incognitive, still, 
with an uneasy consciousness that their view in this behalf is not entirely 
correct, they compound the matter by giving to the soul the titles of cognition, 
knowledge, intelligence, &c,, and yet refuse to accept the legitimate conse- 
quences of such a procedure. And this fact will assist us to understand a 
singularity connected with the Sd!nkhya system. All such cognitions as “I 
will,” “ I am happy,” &c. &c., say its advocates, are erroneous ; since qualities 
which are not proper to the soul are, thereby, attributed to it. Less erroneous, 
according to those philosophers, and erroneous on a different ground, is the 
eognition “I know.” Here, they say, there is not the attribution to soul of 
a property alien to it, but, rather, the supposing that cognition is a property 
of the soul, w’hereas it is its essence. The untenableness of this is obvious. 
For it is not that cognition, falsely so called by the Sankhyas, namely, 
the essence of the soul, that is cognized in the consciousness “ I know,” 
but that cognition which is truly the apprehension of objects. 
And this latter cognition is neither the soul itself, nor a property of 
it No more, -on account of this cognition, is the soul real cognition, than 
it is a real experiencer of happiness and misery, by reason of the reflex- 
ions of them. For, in the S?Cnkhya, happiness, misery, will, and activity, no 
less than cognition, are evolutions from, and affections of, the internal organ. 
Their reflexions, not themselves, comn in contact with the soul. 

To recapitulate : the S^tnkhya holds, that all true cognitions are evolutions 
from the internal organ. A primary cognition, as “ This is ajar,” is an affection 
of that organ, and also an evolution fi'om it ; and its reflexion falls upon the 
soul. This reflexion is psychic, or secondary, apprehension ; and it likewise is 
an evolution from the internal organ. 
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is the soul’s apprehension. In the Sankhya doctrine, then, 
whether apprehension be considered as an affection of the in- 
ternal organ, or as a reflexion, in soul, of that affection, it 
does not appertain to soul, or is not intrinsic to it. 

Similaily, will and activity also are affections of the internal 
organ. Soul, by reason of receiving their reflexions, ac- 

Furthermore, also the cognition “ I cognize the jar” is an affection of the 
internal organ. Its history is this. The soul, along with a reflexion of tha 
affection of the internal organ, such as "This is a jar,” is reflected into the 
internal organ. This second reflexion is the affection of the internal organ in 
the form " I cognize the jar and, like all reflexions, it is an evolution from 
the internal organ. 1 

Sdnhhya-pravachana-bhushya. p. 73. “The reflexion of intelligence into 
intellect is supposed with a view to /or the perception of intelligence.” 

It is meant, that the soul, when it has received the reflexion of an affection 
of the internal organ, to the end that it may behold itself possessed of that 
reflexion, must be reflected back into that organ; just as a man’s face must 
be reflected into a mirror, in order that he may see himself. The reflexion 
into the internal organ must be reflected back into the soul ; and this is the 

soul’s self-inspection. 'Erilfcl 

Srfcrfwf^Fq-cf I Ibid., p. 76. "Objects 

of right notion, viz., nature, soul, &c., are perceived, w'hen borne by the 
affection known as instrument of right notion, and when, in conjunction with 
that affection, reflected in the soul. ” 

The notion “ I ’ is an affection of the internal organ ; but the object of that 
notion is soul ; for the affection “ I” is nothing but the soul reflected into 
the internal organ. Hence, the notions, or affections, of that organ, in the 

form “I cognize”, or « I am happy”, and so forth, mean, that the soul cogni- 
zeg, or is happy, &c. 

Patanjala-bhasTiya-varltika, MS., fol. 85, verso. "That evolution which is 
certitude about, i. e., cognition of, sound and other objects being established 
to belong to the intellect, its, iTiat evolution's, effects, viz., will, activity, 
happiness, miserj^, desert, impression a/ &c., are established to be 

properties of the intellect solely.’* 

si 
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counts itself, from ignorance, a wilier and a doer ; and, of 
course, it befals it to experience happiness, misery, Elysium, 
Hell, birth, death, &c., the fimits of good and evil works. 
Eor, since the soul, though not actually a doer, misappre- 
hendingly tliinks itself one, it is brought into the bondage 
of experiencing those fruits.^ Tins is what it is for the soul 
to be bomid. 

By the statement, that the soul, on admitting the reflexions 
of will, activit^^, and other qualities of intellect, misappre- 
hendingly looks upon itself as an agent, &c., we are to mider- 

SdnhJiya-pravacJiana-bhasJiya, 

p. ‘226. ‘“The egoizer, not the soul, is the agent.* That internal organ 
which has egoism for its characteristic affection is the egoizer. It alone 
is endowed with activity.” 

The fiftj'-fourth aphorism of the SanJchya-pravachana, Book VI., is included 
above. 

Since the S^nkhyas consider the internal organ to be the real agent, or 
doer of works, the virtue and vice arising from the works are supposed to 
be that organ’s properties, — or evolutions from it, as they are styled, — and not 
properties of the soul. Hence, in the penultimate passage of Sanskrit, desert 
is comprehended among the properties of the internal organ. Desert denotes 
both merit and demerit. 

I Ibid.,p.S5, “Nature executes works, which have fruits, good 

and evil. Moreover, nature, ranging the three woi'lds at will, eats those worlis, 
in the fruits* 

Not nature itself, but nature in its evolution the internal organ, is here 
spoken of as executing works and eating their fruit. 

c^IcT I Pdtanjala-b7iashya-varttiha,'NLS.,fol.' 57, recto. “For the egoistic 

notions ‘ I do’, and the like, are, through their production of merit and 
demerit, the cause of the entire universe.” 

It is meant, that, when a man thinks “ I am a doer,” he incurs vice or vir- 
tue from his doings. To the end that their fruit may be reaped, it is that 
the world is produced. 

I 
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stand it to be meant, that tbe soul does not really so look npon 
itself; ior, as we have remarked, in the Sanklij^a system, it 
has, in truth, no apprehension ; both this and misapjDrehen- 
sion being affections proper to the internal organ.* * * § The 
soul’s being misajoprehensive is nothing else but its receiving 
the reflexion of this misapprehension,! an affection of intel- 
lect. In fact, neither does it at all misapprehend, nor does it 
at all apprehend. 

On this topic the followers of the Sankh3’’a allow themselves 
in singular theories, intelligible only at the cost of close atten- 
tion. That the soul should be made out destitute of all specific 
qualities,! such as ajoprehensiou, will, &c., is most material 
to their wews; and hence they altogether refuse to it the 
possession of apprehension. How, misapjDrehension itself is 
a species of apprehension, mistaken apprehension ;§ as the 
taking nacre to be silver. Tims they are driven to regard 
both sorts of apprehension, the true and the false, as affections 
of the internal organ, or reflexions, in the soul, of those aftec- 
tions. 

The precise mind of the advocates of the Sankhya, when 

1 Ibid., fol. 8, recto. This is an isolated verse, of unknown 
paternity. 

“ The properties misery and ignorance are nature's, not soul s.” 

After quoting as above, Vijnd!na Bhikshu observes, that this and similar 
passages deny ignorance to the soul. 

See also the second passage from the Tattwa-haiiimidi, given at p. 10. 

* o 

SdiiJchya-^y^avachaoia-hhasIiya, p. 214. And this non-discrimination, an 
affection of the inicvnal orgaoi, becomes, in the shape of reflexion, as it were 
a property of soul.** 

t ^((^1 fvTOTS I Ibid.^ p. 96. Therefore the soul is without 

qualities.** 

But compare what is said at the foot of pp, 52, 53. 

§ See the note at p. 10. 
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they call activity an affection of the internal organ, and say, that 
only from misapprehension does the sonl esteem itself an agent, 
will now become clear to the reader. As is the case with 
apprehension, will, and activity, so is it with happiness and 
misery. That is to say, they are all evolutions from the in- 
ternal organ and their reflexions in the soul are the soul’s 
becoming happy or miserable, f Again, either a fresh affec- 

fSanIckya-pvava- 

chana-hlutsliya^ p. 113. Though the qualities happiness, misery, &c. are 
properties of the internal organ, * there/ viz., in the soul, is iJteiv ^ residence,’ 
or abiding, iu the form of reflexions, ‘ owing to non-discrimination/ as a 
cause.” 

'J'he aphorism elucidated in the eleventh of the sixth Book. 

Happiness, misery, merit, and demerit are all called evolutions from the in- 
ternal organ ; and the first two are likewise termed affections of that organ- 
All affections of the internal organ are held to be objects of consciousness. 
Cognition, will, activity, happiness, misery, and aversion, being objects of this 
sort, are affections ; but merit, demerit, and impression, not being objects of 
consciousness, are not viewed as affections. 

+ A distinction is groundlessly taken, by the Sd^nkhyas, between happiness 
and misery and the experience thereof. Happiness and misery, they say, 
reside in the internal organ ; and the reflexions of them, cast on the soul, are 
the soul’s experience of them. Hence it is, that they call the soul the experi- 
encer, — of happine.ss and of misery, to-wit. But that experience, since it is 
only a reflexion, and therefore an evolution from the internal organ, and not 
intrinsic to the soul, is considered to be false. 

^fcT I SanJehya-sara, MS., foL 30, recto. “ Anobher bondage is the re- 
flexion, in intelligence, — immutable, unaffected, etberlike, — of the intellect’s 
misery ; and it is the soul’s experience of misery. This too is false in the 
mirror of intelligence, or sold.” 

It is observable, that, though the Sinkliyas distinguish between happiness 
and misery and the experience of them, — taking the fnrnier to be affec- 
tions of the internal organ, and the latter to be reflexions of those affec- 
tions, lying on the soul, — still they give to these latter as well, the name 
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tion of the- internal organ, cognizing tlie soul, wlien happi- 
ness or misery is reflected therein, or the reflexion, in the 
soul, of such an affection, is the soul’s cognizing itself as happy 
or miserable f" and in this consist all its bondage and wretch- 
edness. To escape from this wretchedness, he who listens to the 
Sankhya, and ponders and revolves it, and derives from it 
this discriminative knowledge, that to do and to experience 
are qualities of nature alone, — for the internal organ is an 
affection of nature ; and the soul is in every way distinct from 
nature, and is, in reality, neither doer nor exiDcriencer of 
happiness or of misery,^ and is unchangeable, — is released 
fr-om the captivity of nature. For it is a dogma of the San- 
khya, that, for shamefastness, nothing surpasses nature. So 
long as soul does not detect her, she spreads her toils ; but, 

of happiness and miseiy. ^5 ] 

Sdnlchya-pravachana-lhdshya^ p. 10. “Happiness and misery reside in the 
soul likewise, in the form of reflexions,” 

* The reflexions, in the soul, of the internal organ’s afiections happiness 
and misery are the soul’s happiness and misery. Then the soul, together 
with those reflexions, is reflected into the internal organ : and thus is 
constituted that organ’s afi’ection in the form of “ I am happy” or “ I am 
miserable.” Afterwards, the reflexion of those reflexiform affections is cast 
upon the soul ; and this is its psychic apprehension of them : in other words, 
it is the soul’s cognition “ I am happy” or “ I am miserable.” 

^cT I P- 99- "In order to ac- 

count for the complex cognition ' I am happy,’ or the like, we believe, 
that the very affection of intellect takes on a similar form. Acknowledging 
that there is only the assimilation of the soul to that affection, viz., hy the soul's 
receiving its reflexion, we do not hold that there is, in the soul, any form but 
that of such affection received hy the soul as a reflexion. For, if we held an 
independent form in the soul, it would follow, that it, the soul, is changeable.” 

Compare what is said at the foot of p. 56, about the affection of the internol 
organ, in the form of “ I cognize the jar,” and its reflexion in the soul. 

See the passage from the Sanhhya-sara, given at p. 69. 
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directly when her delusive play is noticed, she flees, in con- 
fusion, from soul, and her face is never beheld again.* 
Accordingly, when the soul has acquired right apprehension, 
accumulated works, ai'e, by its efiicacy, done away. And, in- 
asmuch as. it no longer deems itself a doer, its current works, 
or those which it does day by day, do not devolve upon it 
either merit or demerit. Only to exhaust the experience of 
fructescent works, has it to remain in its body ; and, when 
these works shall liave received their fall requital, it will 
relinquish the body, and there will be no more fear, for it, of 
Elysium, or of Hell, or of metempsj'-chosis : since then no 
works will appertain to it, the experience of which will oblige 
it to tenant a corporeal frame. 

In connexion with this subject, what I have said above 
should be kept in remembrance ; that, agreeably to the San- 
Idiya, neither apprehension nor misapprehension actually be- 
longs to soul, both being qualities of the internal organ, f 

TOW 11 

NJ SJ ^ 

jrfcr 1 Sixty-first stanza of the f>anhliya-karihvb. My opinion is^ that 

nothing is more coj* than nature ; which, on finding herself beheld by the 
soul, does not again come in sight of him, 

Vi 

IC5r^ WWHqW 1 sLjcItya-pra- 

V* Vi SJ V» '' 

vacTiana-hhushya, p. 154, “Nature, also when her defects, viz,, cliange- 
ableness, the being filled with misery^, &c., have been observed by the soul, 
abashed, never again approaches him ; like as a woman of good familj’-,” 

Such is the description found of nature, though, in the contemplation of 
the Sankhya and Yoga sN’stems, it is an insentient principle. 

f^Tr%q j Ibid., p. 43. '' And 

discrimination and non-discrimination, both uoliicli are affections, belong to 
the mind alone.” 

The discrimination spoken of, that is to say, between soul and nature, is the 
right apprehension mentioned in the text, which is to be acquired before 
emancipation can be realized. 
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Therefore, -the cognition “ I am distinct from natni’e, and am 
michangeable” is an affection of the internal organ : and this 
organ is an evolution from nature. • So it is to he miderstood, 
that, as natiu’e, by means of its evolution misapprehension, 
binds the soul, so, no less, tlnough its evolution right apprehen- 
sion, does it set the soul free. Hence nature is both the capti- 
vator and the emancipator of the soul.'*' According to the 
Sanldiya doctors, the entire office of nature is to bring about the 
experience and the liberation of the soul.f Hay, these autho- 

I Ibid., "Thus, to whatever soul nature shows itself, as not 

discriminated therefrom, that very soul, and no other, does it hold captive, 
through junction, by force of the impression of that non-discrimination. In 
like manner, to whatever soul it shows itself, as discriminated therefrom, that 
very soul it releases, through disjunction from itself, by the destruction of the 
impression aforesaid.” 

I ^ SJ vj 

T^3ft^fcr ■^$5 ^mflT 


I 


Ibid., pp. 110, 111. "Nature’s fabricating the world is for 


the purpose of liberating the soul — naturally freed from the bondage of 
nijgery— from the misery which is in it, in the form of reflexions, or from 
that misery ^ohtch 'is an affeetzon of the zntcrnal ovQazz, and zs connected 
with the sozd through the relation of reflexion. Or nature's fabricathzg the 
world is for its own behoof, i. e., to deliver itself from veritable misery. 
Though the aim, in creation, is experience, as well as emancipation, the latter 
alone is specified, because it holds the chief place.” 

The first aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book II., is here com- 
mented on. It is cited in short in the next extract. 

By nature’s creation for itself we are to understand, that it creates inclu- 
sively for itself, while oflicially creating for soul. The words subjoined 

make this evident : ’^«T 
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rities even declare, that, in truth, the soul is neither bound nor 
freed, but that bondage and freedom both appertain to nature ; 
as is distinctly set forth in the sixty-second stanza of the Sdn- 
kliya-kdriJcd.^ 


cTT^fiT ^ I fn 

I Ibid., p, 151. “But, if it be .said, that 

creation, by nature, is laid down— in the sentence ‘ For the liberation of the 
already liberated soul, or for itself’ — to be for its own, i. e., for nature's, 
sake also ; it is admitted. Still, abstractedly from service of the soul, there 
cannot be nature's service of itself. For the good to be done for itself, by na- 
ture, is the deliverance of itself from the soul, whose experience and emanci- 
pation it has brought to effect.” 

But how, it may be asked, does nature free the soul by forming the world ? 
The ensuing extract will disclose the singular view which the advocates of 

the S^nkhya cherish on this point : 

I Ibid., p. 138. 

By transmigration of the subtile body, through birth, is gained immediate 
discrimination. From this comes the soul’s aim, emancipation. Such is the 
meaning.” 

We are now enabled to see in what sense it is understood, that nature aims 
to liberate the soul by creating the world. In furnishing the soul witli a 
body, mind, senses, &c., it capacitates the soul to obtain knowledge, which 
likewise it brings into existence ; and by this knowledge the soul becomes 
unfettered. 

Vi 

" Therefore, in reality, not any soul is bound, or freed, or transmigrates : it is 
nature, in relation to various souls, that ti'ansmigrates, is bound, and is freed.” 

SuTikliya-pravachana- 


bMsliya^ p. 155. ^'Bondage and release belong to n.ature alone ; hccausc to 
in truth, belongs misery.” 

Respecting the bondage of soul^ the same author says: 

^fcT I Ibid., p. 20, “The bond- 


age of the soul, consisting in its connexion with misery, which is reflexional, 
is unreal. This is the import.” 
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Such are the chief doctrines of the Sanldiya and Yoga. 
But, as I have already remarked, there is this great distinction 
between these systems, that the latter recognizes Grod, while 
the former denies Him.'^' 

The Sankhyas hold, that the Yeda had no author. Yet 
they do not, like tlie Mimansakas, contend, that it has 
existed from eternity. They say, that, at the beginning 
of each renovation of the universe, it has issued from the 
mouth of Brahma. He was no conscious comj)oser of it, 
however : it simply escajDed fr’om him like an expiration. 
Thus the Sankhyas, though maintaining that the Veda origi- 
nated fr’om Brahma, would have it to be authorless. And 
they further declai’e, that, often as the universe has been re- 
dintegrated, the Veda has as often been produced without the 

* The ninety-second aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book I., is 

Since the hewg of I^s'wara is not proved.’^ 

^ ^ ^ 

Taitwa-lcaumudi, p . 51. 

“‘Commencement, i. e., creation, is executed by nature exclusively, not by 
I's'vj’ara.” 

Long arguments are entered into by the commentators who wrote the 
Sdnlchija-pravacliana-Udsliyamd the TaUwa-kaumtidi, to disprove God’s exist- 
ence. At the same time, neither Vijntfna Bhikshu nor Yd:chaspati Mis’ra 
was a thoroughgoing, Sankhya. This is shown, as to the former, by the fact 
that he strives strenuously to excuse the one error, as he rates it, of the 
sj^stem he so largely endorses. 

The Yoga, avowedly indeed, is thcistic ; but, on near scrutiny, we find this 
claim to be futile. The god of the Yoga differs in no respect, psychically, 
from its man or beast. His soul is as incognitive as a clod ; and his internal 
organ, which creates the world, and which is omniscient and omnipotent, is 
an evolution from nature. In the matter of omnipresence, — or, rather, all- 
pervadingness, — he possesses it, indeed ; but so does every other soul, down 
to that of a tree. 

W I Pdtan- 

vj 

jala-hhdsliya-vdrttiha , MS. fol. 87, recto. “As for the custom, m Toga trea- 
Uses, of saying, that the supreme I's'wara is omniscient, &c., it is in compli- 
ance with popular usage,” 
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least variation wliateverj and tlins has retained the same foiin 
from all duration of time.*' 

Strange indeed are the tenets that have been enumerated. 
Great labour, as we see, has been expended for the one end 


ctTOtrr^nr ^ 

I S&nhlb'ija-pravacliana-hMsTiya, pp. 181, 182 The Vedas are 

not eternal, since there is scripture for their originatedness.’ 1'here being the 
scripture ‘He, JBrahmd, performed austerity, and from him, so doing, the 
three Vedas were produced,’ the Vedas are not from eternity. This is the 


sense,” 

The forty-fifth aphorism of the Sdnkhya-pravachana, Book V., is herein 
included. 

Still the S^nkhyas do not acknowledge, that the Vedas were composed by 
Brahma. 

Os 

’giTcT 1 ^ I 

cf^cf^ ‘Wcl'^ I 

Jhid, pp. 182, 183. “Not from the mere fact of Us being uttered by a 
person, caoi one say there is producedness of a thing by that person ; since it is 
not the wont to speak of the respiration of deep sleep as the production of 
a person : but, by reason of Us production consciously, a thing is said to be 
produced by a person. The Vedas, however, just like an expiration, and by 
virtue of desert of souls, issue, spontaneously, from Brahma, without ever 
being consciously produced by him. Hence they are not productions of a 
person. And thus the scripture : ‘This, which is the Rig-veda, is the efflation 
of that great being,’ ” 

The last extract, if fully given, would be seen to recite the other divisions of 
Veda, the Yajush, See. 

In proof of the assertion in the last sentence of the paragraph to which this 


note is attached, we 


read ; 


SJ ^ 


I Jbid.fp. 182. ‘'And the texts 0 / scripture declara- 


tory of the eternfilness of the Vedas signify, that the course of their uniform 
'Verbal collocation has never been departed from, at the times of the several re- 
novations of the unive7^Ee/* 


K 
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of proving, that the soul must be regarded as devoid of 
apprehension, will, activity, happiness, misery, and all other 
qualities. For it is asked, if apprehension, will, and the 
like, be allowed to soulj and so these qualities be proved 
natural to it, what is to transform its nature, and how will 
its liberation be effected? For, in all the Systems, the absence 

N 

of apprehension, will, &c. is held to be necessary to the state 
of emancipation ; the dread of apprehension, will, &c. being 
such, that all manner of wretchedness is believed to ensue, 
where they subsist. To be released from misery is, of coiu’se, 
necessary to emancij)ation. Hence all the Systematists, with 
a view to liberate the soul from every sort of wretchedness, 
aim at devising some scheme for its getting rid of apprehension, 
will, and the I’est ; and each of them frames a project after 
his own principles. As for the upholders of the Sankhya, 
to their mind, nothing can be done, unless the soul be demons- 
ti’ated to have been devoid of apprehension, will, and all other 
qualities, from all time.’-’' We have seen what extraordinary 

l PP- 

in this s]/stem, is connexion with misery. This bondage is not natural to the 
soul, in the way about to be explained ; since it cannot reasonably be supposed, 
that they who are directed can carry out, or perform, the instructions of the 
"Veda regarding means for the emancipation of that which is naturally bound. 
For fire cannot be set free from the heat that is natural to it. 

These words expound the seventh aphorism of the SdnJchr/a-pravachana, 
Book 1. 

What is meant by the terra “ natural” will be made manifest by these 
words, which are put into the mouth of an objector : «T^ 

^TOxrT-5?f I ^TTJirT- 

I Ibid., p. 16 "But we seethe elimination even of that which is 
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things they have enunciated. It is a long way that they have 
wandered beyond the limits of common sense, after having once 
over-leapt them. 

It is not the design of the Mimansa, as it is of the other 
Systems, to consider bondage and emancipation, and soul and 
what is not soul ; but simply to treat of the precepts of the 
Veda, and of its cultus : and I do not pui’pose to examine 
it as touching these heads. Its points wliich are here especial- 
ly deserving of mention are as follows. First, it repudiates 
the idea of God ; and, in the second place, it contends, that 
the Veda was originated by no one, but has always existed. 
The injunctions, inhibitions, and good and evil fruits of works 
rehearsed in it, are held, indeed, to be true. But the accoimts 
of the divinities, given in the Veda, are reputed to be false, ^ 


natural. For instance, the natural whiteness of white cloth is removed hy 
dyeing ; or, again, the gerrainative power of a seed, though natural, is destroy- 
ed by fire 

As whiteness, a quality of white cloth, is here said to be natural to such 
cloth ; so, if cognition, will, happiness, misery, &c. were supposed to be quali* 
ties of the soul, — as the Nay^^yikas assert they are, - they would be called 
natural to it, in the terminology of the S^nkhya, On this point the S^nkhyas 
assail the Naiy^yikas; as might be shown by adduction of texts, if it were 
necessary to adduce them. 

Just as, in complete liberation, there must be dismissal of misery, so 
must there be of cognition likewise ; it being itself a misery, and compounded 
of the {hree^gunas. See the note at p. 22; and a passage cited at p. 53, which 
implies that, if cognition were reckoned a quality of the soul, a loss would be 
sustained in liberation. — when it must be parted with, — and liberation would be 
no supreme aim of the soul. Will and other qualities obey the same law as 
cognition- See, further, what is said at p. 33, on the notion of liberation com- 
mon to all the Systems. 

Vi 

%f3Tf5T?Tcrr^^^! I TTH ^ 

Bhdtta~dipikA, MS., ninth chapter, second 
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and to Lave been written solely for the purpose of magnifying 
works. With regard to this .matter, the surprising notions 
about to be noted are professed. It is recorded, in the Yeda, 
that Elysium is obtained by sacrifice. And a sacrificial obser- 
vance consists in offering, in fire, clarified butter, flesh, &c. , to 
Indra, Yaruna, Agni, and other divinities ; with the recitation 
and intonation of hymns of praise fi’om the Yeda, and lauda- 
tion of the exploits and virtues of the aforesaid divinities. How, 
the Mimansakas assert, that Indra and those other divinities 
have no existence whatever, and that the prowess ascribed to 
them is entirely fictitious. Hevertlieless, there is such a 
wonderful potency in the falling of offerings into the fire, in 
their name, after the manner prescribed by the Yeda, and in 
uttering the syllables of the songs that hymn them, as to ensure 
attainment of the celestial abodes. 

The Haiyayikas and Yais eshikas hold, for their foremost 
doctrines, as follows."^ They believe in a God, described as one, 

quarter, topic of Devata, Therefore it is not, by any means, to be acknow- 
ledged, that a god is an embodied form, and so forth ; but he is to he regarded 
as a mere verbal expression 0 / i/ie Veda, As for the thing signified 6 jy 
expression^ it is held to be, according to the expression, some sentient being, 
or insentient object, — not endowed, however, with a figure, &c., e, f purely 
notional. But, in devotion and so forth, mere meditation on him, in picturing to 
oneself the unreal as real, is to beohserved. Such is the gist of the doctrine of 
Jaimini, here considered. But, by the very repetition of this blasphemy, my 
tongue contracts defilement, — from which the remembrance of Hari is the only 
safeguard/^ 

The functions discharged by a god, in virtue of his possessing embodi- 
ed form and so forth,” are indicated as follows : ^^cIT -ErfcT- 

I S'dsira-cUpikd ; the manuscript not 

at hand for reference. “A god, incorporate, accepting and consuming a 
sucrifice, is satisfied and becomes auspicious.” 

Consonantly to the Mim^ns^ theory, works are instinct with an inherent 
potency for desert ; and, though the devotee may be convinced, that the gods 
are purely chimerical, Mimd^nsakas believe, that he derives virtue, as it were 
magically, from adoring them. 

'* Almost all the statements of this paragraph may be" verified by a heedful 
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eternal, immutable, without form, pervading everything, all- 
powerfiil, omniscient, framer of the universe, lord of all, and 
bestower of the consequences of the good and e-\dl works of souls, 
which souls have always existed. In order towards this bes- 
towal, He fashions the world out of its material cause, and 
preserves the world, governs it, and brings it to a termination. 
The followers of the two systems just named maintain, that 
some of the constituents of the world had no beginning, and 
that others among them had. Of the former category are 
the originary atoms of earth, water, fire, and air, as well as 
ether, time, space, mind, and soul. An atom is the minutest 
portion of earth, or the like ; invisible to the eye, intangible 
to the hand, in short, inappreciable by any of the senses ; and 
it is incapable of further division. It is supposed to have 
existed, spontaneously, fi’om eternity. From the aggregation 
of atoms results tvhatever is visible, tangible, &c., earth and. 
water, for example ; and hence such things had a beginning, 
and are also liable to destruction. To souls belong apprehen- 
sion, will, activity, happiness, misery, virtue, vice, and other 
qualities; and they are eternal and innumerable, and distinct 
from the body, the senses, and the mind. Further, they are 
all-pervading. It is only so much of the soul as dwells in the 
body, that can see, hear, apprehend, wfil, &c. ; and yet the 
psychical essence is not limited by the body, but is diffused 
everywhere.* Moreover, like the other Systematists, the 
Haiyayikas and Vais'eshikas allege, that the soul misapprehen- 


perusal of Blidslid-pariclichlieda. It has been translated into English by 
Dr. Roer, in the ninth volume of the Bibliotheca Iitdica. The reader tnay 
profitably compare with it Dr. J, R. Ballantyne’s ti’anslation of the Tarka- 
sangraha, as far as it goes. But both these works must be used ciitically. 

^ No one of the Six Systems entertains correct ideas of spiritual substance 
Material properties are attributed to it by all of them. Eor instance, they 
ascribe dimension to the soul ; and they further speak of it as actually touch- 
ing matter. Again, though they hold the soul to be indiscerptible, they use 
such language as that, though diffused everywhere, it is in contact with a jar 
in the place where the jar is, and not elsewhere. 
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sively identifies itself with the body, &c., and that, conseqnent^ 
ly, to it all wretchedness adheres, and that solely tln’ongh 
right apprehension can it escape therefrom, and attain eman- 
cipation. In the two systems under notice, the Yeda is 
believed to have Grod for its author. 

Such are the distinctive doctrines of the several Systems, the 
Vedanta excepted, which possess the greatest importance. 
There are many distinctive doctrines, in them, of lesser 
moment, which demand no mention on the present occasion. 

Now, any man of the least discrimination, if he has not 
girded his loins pertinaciously to withstand the truth, can readily 
discern, that, since these systems disagree among themselves, 
they cannot all be true. "Wlien one man calls a thing black, 
and another man calls it white, it is clear, that one or other of 
them is in the -wrong. There are some people who laboui* 
hard to make out, that there is no discordancy among the Six 
Systems. Let them only look into the fundamental aphorisms 
of those systems, and they will see, that the views laid down in 
one set are, in another set, repeatedly brought forward and re- 
futed. S ankara A. charya and others even go the length of re- 
viling those who deviate from themselves in doctrine. For 
instance, S ankara stigmatizes a Naiyayika as a bull, sans 
horns and tail. ^ 


^ In his commentary on the Briliad A'vanyaka Upanishad. 


Vijn^na Bhikshu writes thus, of the Vedantins : 




C* ^ 

Pdlanjala-iTidski/a-vdrttika, MS., fol, 80, 

verso. “The false doctrines of the modern Vedd^ntins, so self-styled, main- 
taining that the world is unreal, as being in accord with the views of the 
infidels, should be avoided afar by aspirants after emancipation.” 

Vijnana, who lived centuries ago, meant, by ‘'modern Vedantins, so self- 
styled, Sankara A chd^rya and his school. The sehe looked upon as inno- 
vators with respect to the Vedanta notions he himself professed ; which, aright 
or amiss, he considered as much more ancient, and as alone genuine. 
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Pray, is this a token of unanimity? Even without separate 
consideration of the tenets of the several Systems, it becomes 
manifest, that they contain errors, and, by consequence, that 
their authors, the Rishis, hke om'selves, were not infallible. 
W hen, however, each of these systems is examined by itself, as 
concerns its dogmas, these conclusions are rendeied indubitable. 


CHAPTER 3. 

Ayi ExGfininotion of the Sa/nhhyd Eoctnucs (X) of the Non-escis- 
tence of God^ as concumit with the Belief in Virtue, Vice, and 
their Fruits; and (2 ) of the Acceptance of the Veda as having 
had no Conscious Author, and as being irrecusdbly authoritative. 

How gi'eat is the error of the Sanldiya in denying the exis- 
tence of God 1 On all sides of us,in this Kosmos, comitless and 

The Batne writer again says : 

| Satikliya- 

pravacTiana-lMshya, p. 107. “For the rest, by the canon ‘The idea of the 
falsity of all is infidelity,’ they who account virtue &c. to be false, like a 
dream, are, verily, a sect of Bauddhas. For these also, by the term ‘illusory/ 
argue the world to be sprung from nescience.” 

It is the Amara-Icos'a which Vijnana here quotes from. 

S'ankara A'ch^rya, moreover, owns, that the founders of the philosophies 
were not at unity among themselves : 

“ For mutual opposition is seen between Kapila, Kanabhuk, and other 
authors of systems, whose greatness is conceded to be notorious.” 

This passage, which occurs in S'ankara’s commentary on the Brahma-sHtra, 
is cited by the Eeverend Professor Banerjea, in his valuable Dialogues on the 
Sinduh Philosophy^ p. 18. 

Very different, in their sentiments, were the Hindu philosophical writers 
of bygone days from those of recent times, with their nugatory endeavours 
to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
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manifest' are the tokens, from \yhicli it is certain, that some 
most mighty and ineffable Intelligence framed the world with 
design. -^^y offort • directed to an end has, self-evidently, 
mind for its author ; for .only he who knows that a particu- 
lar end will be accomplished by a given act, will engage in 
such an act with a view to such an end. We are, therefore, sure, 
that he who does this act possesses consciousness ; and such a 
one is called an intelligent being, blow, when, after contem- 
plating a thing, we are certified that it is intended for a cer- 
tain end, there is no room for doubt that an intelligent being 
has had to do with it. To give an example : I find, some- 
where, a pile of wood sufficient to cook a meal for four men, 
and as much as they would require of pulse, rice, meal, ghee, 
vegetables, and so forth, disposed in separate vessels, and a fire- 
place, and the gi’ound clean round about. Would any scep- 
tic, I demand, in all the earth, doubt whether the requisites 
afoiesaid were ju’epared by some one for culinary j)urposes, or 
whether they collected together sjDontaneously and foi’tuitously. 
Just so is it with a clock. No one, on examining the arrange- 
ment of its wheels, will ever entertain a misgiving as to whether 
it was made by some one, and in order to measure time. 
Similaily, I maintain, that this world is frill of innumerable 
things, analogous in character to those above mentioned, on 
scrutinizing which it becomes certain, that they were made for 
such and such ends. 

And here it is to be noticed, that, as regards a single thing, — 
that is, not an aggregate made iij) of many and heterogeneous 
parts, jointly indicating a. distinct final cause, — ^though it be ca- 

* The dominant argument urged, in defence of the existence of God, by 
the theistical schools of Hindu philosophy, is, that the earth, the sprout, &c. 
must be referred to an agent, inasmuch as they are effects ; according to the 
maxim, that “every effect implies an agent, as ajar, for instance.” Those 
schools, and likewise the generality of Hindus, are, however, but little con- 
versant with the teleological argument, the subject of a portion of the present 
chapter. 
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pable of producing a certain end, still the doubt maj arise, con- 
cerning it, Avhetlier that end was contemplated, or whether it be 
governed by pure chance. For instance, I come upon one or 
two sticks. They maj’- serve for cookmg ; and yet I do not 
Imow, for certain, whether they were meant for that purpose. 
Itmay be, thatthej^drojDped accidentally from off somebod^-’s 
head. As they would answer for cooking, so they would answer 
for other ends as well. I might drive off a dog with them ; or I 
might turn them to account as stakes. No one can say, with 
perfect positiveness, for what particular end, out of these and 
others, those sticks were designed. But, when I see tofl'ether 
a fagot, and water, and pulse, and meal, &c. &c., no hesitation 
possesses me, but certainty, that those appliances are for cook- 
ing. And the ground of this certainty is, that each of them 
bears a share in cooking: and it is out of question, that all 
those heterogeneous articles, concurring to one cud, could 
never have come together casually, each in its due measure 
and appiopiiate place, but must have been assembled by an 
intelligent being, and with design. Now, there are, in this 
world, unnumbered things which, not being single and in- 
composite, accomplish fixed ends. Had they been isolated, 
it would have been hard to say whether their ends were not 
the result of mere chance. But these things are compounded 
of numerous constituents, gross and subtile ; each of which 
]s necessary, in its proportion, to bring about the end, and 
is also of due dimension, is adjusted to a fit position, and is 
constituted of proper material : as, in a watch, the parts that 
should be made of iron are of iron ; and it is similar as to 
those that should be of brass, of porcelain, and of glass. 

Although theie are many wonderful things in this world, 
wliich we of India did not heretofore thoroughly under- 
stand, yet the learned of Europe, with their subtle ingenuity, 
deep investigation, persistent industry, and the help of vari- 
ous instruments, have so explored the fabric of the body and 
of vegetable products, the earth, the celestial system, and 

L 
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tlie natm’e, varieties, and properties of water, air, light, &c. &c., 
that he who reads the hooks written by those men, gains an 
almost supernatural faculty of vision, and beholds on every 
hand innumerable evidences of the inscrutable power and ex- 
quisite skill of G-od. Even in the human eye we perceive an 
amazing and indescribable workmanship. Between the struc- 
ture of the eye and that of the telescope there is some resem- 
blance; only that the telescope is far inferior to the eye 
in nicety. Opticians have demonstrated, that everything 
seen by the eye must have its image reflected- on the retina ; 
and, with a view to this end, the sl?:ill which the eye 
reveals in its formation is such as to strike the mind with 
astonishment. Part of the eye consists of lenses ; and these are 
so disposed, and are made of such substance, as that the de- 
sired end should be accomplished. Again, the eye has several 
internal departments ; and so minute are some of them, as to 
be invisible, save with the assistance of the microscope. But 
all these constituent portions are constructed, and adjusted, and 
proportioned, agreeably to a flxed rule. As for the marvellous 
contrivances of the eye, adapted for looking at objects distant 
and near, and as the light is more or less ; and the peculiar 
conformation of that organ in birds, fishes, and other animals, 
fitted to enable them to see objects according to their several cir- 
cumstances ; and many other particulars relating to the eye ; 
if I were to treat of these topics exhaustively, I should be com- 
pelled to devote a large book to them. And now I would ask, if, 
on seeing preparations for cooking, or on inspecting a watch, 
we have no doubt of there being an agent in connexion with 
them, why should we harbour doubt, after looking upon natural 
objects such as have been spoken of, that they had a Makei ? 
For, the same reasons that conclude an agent in the formei 
case, present themselves in the latter. If any one says, 
that, in the alleged instance of culinary ingredients, he 
has assLU’ance of an agent, whereas he has none as regai'ds 
the Maker of the world, I reply, that the reason is simply 
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this : because of pride, he dislikes that the existence of God 
should be proved ; and, consequently, he does not earnestly 
apply his mind to deliberate on the subject, and so he arrives 
at no conviction of the truth. 

Some men, too indolent to think, rashly argue as follows 
With respect to cooking materials, and with respect to a 
watch, and so forth, we aclmowledge an agent, on the 
gro un d that we have seen people making watches : but we 
have never seen any one making the world : and therefore 
we do not own that it has a Maker. My reply is : let a man 
of this country never have seen any one making a watch, and 
let it be, that no one here could make one : nevertheless, if 
a watch were to be sho-um to him, and if he were to reflect 
on the arrangement of all its parts, and on the end of each, 
would he not confess it to be the mechanism of some very 
ingenious artificer ? Know, that the reason for acknowledg- 
ing an agent is not the seeing one engaged in action, but, 
what I have stated before, namely, the perceiving that so 
many things, in due quantities and in fitting positions, have 
been collected together, every one of which, in its proportion, 
is indispensable to a certain end. For reason teaches, that 
it is impossible they could have been got together so sys- 
tematically, but for the inteiwention of an intelligent agent. 

The word nature,”f with some mithinking people, is re- 
garded as- so potent a ^aiarm, that the bare utterance of it 
is sufiicient to dissipate eveiy doubt. It is because of nature, 
they say, that a human body arises from human seed ; as 

What is objected, in this and the next paragraph, may be thought almost 
too frivolous to merit refutation* At the same time, it correctly represents 
the crudities which one daily hears from the lips of young Hindus who have 
acquired a smattering of English, and have learnt, that there has been a single 
white man, “one Hume/’ who rejected Christianity. The North-Western 
Provinces and the West of India are here especially referred to. 

+ This is not the Sankhya “nature/* praJcriiiy but our o\/n .polysemantic 
“ nature so very imperfectly apprehended by the sciolists spoken of in the 
last note. 
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wheat grows from wJieat. To such persons I address a ques- 
tion . This nature not heing an intelligent thuigj endowed 
with understanding, will, and other qualities, how can it effect 
that in which tohens of the operation of understanding and 
design are distinctly manifest ? Those who talk thus about 
nature plainly give proof, that they have not caught sight of 
the strong point of my argument, which is in this, that, on 
examining a body, or other similar thing, it clearly appears, 
that it was made for certain ends, and that it exhibits, as 
contributing thereto, an adjustment indicative of great skill 
and forethought. Fm’ther, it is indubitable, that, to devise 
anything for an end, and to construct it after an exact 
consideration of many components befitting it, is impossible but 
to an intelhgent being. An intelligent Maker is, therefore, 
established. And how can this be refuted by speaking of 
natm’e ? Can natiu’e resolve on a particular act, and is it 
conscious that, by doing so and so, a certain end will be 
brought about ? If it can do thus, it is proved to be Grod ; 
and then I and my opponent differ only about names. If, on 
the other hand, it cannot do so, but is a thing inanimate and 
devoid of understanding, it cannot produce the effects wdiich 
my opponent attributes to it. For, if he reflects a little close- 
ly, he will see, that, though we may allow air to j)ossess the 
nature of raising dust from one spot and depositing it in 
another, yet it would never enter the mind, that the air 
should of itself rear a sumptuous house, or that fire should 
of itself cook pulse, bread, and vegetables. 

How, observe the extraordinary position of the Sankhyas. 
They allege, that nature, for the sake of soul, engages in 
various works ; and, by way of proving this point, they 
adduce the example of miUc, which, though inanimate, with 
a view to the sustenance of the calf, secretes itself^- they say, 
in the udder of the cow.* But this is bringing forward one 
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thing insusceptible of proof in order to ratify anotlier thing of 
the same character. For, as I have before sliomi, the doing 
anytliing for an end can be predicated of none but an intelli- 
gent being. When a man hardens his heart, and determines 
to uphold atheism, how blind he grows ! The Sankhjas, for 
instance, have converted into instruments for disproving the 
existence of Grod, that very tiling which is an irrefragable 
testimony to the contrary. For the fact of milk being pro- 
duced in the cow’s udder for the sake of the calf, and count- 
less other such tilings, go to prove, that Grod exists, and that 
all these are His works : but the Sanldiyas use them to prove, 
that the whole world, every constituent paid; of which is for 
an end, has for its author that wliich possesses no sentience, 
— ^nature. 

Again, a most egregious error of the Sankhyas is seen 
in this, that, although they deny Grod, yet they believe in 
virtue, yIgg, and them frxiits, and impose upon men’s shoulders 
the yoke of multifarious ceremonies, repetition of sacred 
words, austerities, meditation, &c. &c.'(' One would indeed suji- 
pose that Grod must be the root, and the chief and first thing, 
in all religions. Except for Grod, who is there to enact 
commands and prohibitions? And how can there be an 
Elysium, or a Hell? For who is there to award the meed of 
good works, or the penalty of evil? Hie truth is, that all 
the oiigiuatois of S astras, in this country, mistake in common 

^ ^ I Ttittwd-hciiiviudi, p, 52. An insentient thing* also is 

seen acting for an end. For example, insentient milk exerts itself for the 
nurture of the calf/’ 

V^chaspati Misia thus writes in his annotations on the fifty-seventh couplet 
of the Sdnkhya-lcdvikci. 

I Thirfcy.fifth aphorism 

of the Sdnlchya-pravachana,-Boo]Llll. - in ihe SdnIchya-pravachana-hMshya, 

p. 142. « One’s duty is performance of the works enjoined for one’s stacre 

of life.” ° 

See the note at the foot of p. 28. 
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Ill tliisj wliilc dwelling on tlie consideration of virtue 
and vice, and tlieir issues, tliey have forgotten, that the good 

and evil rec^uital of virtue and vice is in this wise alone : 

God has enjoined virtue, and forbidden vice; and hence, 
being pleased with the obedient, He confers happiness upon 
them, and, by reason of His e(][uity, visits punishment upon 
such as disobey His laws. Oblivious of this, the authors of 
the Systems by degrees came to regard works, like seed, for 
instance, as possessing a natural jiower of bringing forth 
fruit. This error is not so patent in the Haiyayikas and some 
others ; but it is most conspicuous in the Sanldiya and Mimans^ 
schemes, which even go' the length of inculcating, that works 
can, of themselves, account for the production of the universe, 
and that there is, therefore, no need of supposing an intelligent 
Author of it. '^ To this momentous defect I shall return in 
the sequel. 

How strange, once more, is the view of the Sanldiyas con- 
cerning the Veda! At the beginning of each universal re- 
novation, it is emitted, they srj, from the mouth of Brahma. 
But he is not its composer; for he does not consciously 
frame it ; it only proceeds from his throat, like an expira- 

* Vijai'ma Bbikshu thus introduces the second aphorism of the Sanhliya- 
pravachana, Book V. : 

SanJihija-pravachana-hJidshya, p. 170. "That which was asserted, y/z., that 
T’s'wara cannot be proved to exist, will not stand ; since he is proved to exist, 
by t/io fact, that there must be a giver of the fruit of works. They who object 
as above are refuted in what folloius.” 

The aphorism pointed to is thus elucidated : 

I Ibid., pp. 170, 171. "It is not proper 

to say y that, in a cause superintended by I*s'\Yara, there takes place an evolution 
which is the fruit of works; since the production of fruit may be aocoxhuted for ^ 
without the supcriniendenceof r ^luara^ by works alone, which arc granted, in all 
the Systems, to he necessary /o?’ the ^rodvxtion of effects. Such is the sense/' 
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tion. Against tliis I have to saj, that no book can be origi- 
nated that is not made knowinglj''. In establishing the exis- 
tence of God, I have said, that, on seeing materials for 
cooldng, we are clear, that all the various articles are for the 
end of cooking ; and it is, further, certain, that they were 
accumulated by some one. Just so, on observing, in a book, 
the apt ordonnance of its sentences, words, and letters, and its 
orderly construction, it becomes certain, that this ordonnance 
and this construction have, for their end, the expression of cer- 
tain ideas, and, hence, that some one wittingly assembled, as 
we find them, the letters, words, and sentences adverted to. 
For they unquestionably betoken a desire to give expression to 
certain ideas. But it is manifest, that tliis desire, and the 
collocation in fitting order, with a view to such expres- 
sion, are not the work of inert elements of language : since 
none but a conscious agent could design, and no other could 
determine, such an arrangement as I have spoken of If the 
Veda was not devised by a conscious agent, how can it lay 
down injunctions and prohibitions ? And how can it inform 
us touching the fii-uit of good and evil works ? Even a child 
can understand, that, to give an order, or to notify a fact, 
implies mind, and not that which is destitute of it. Therefore, 
for letters, words, and sentences, things insentient, to come 
together of them own accord, and to command, or the like, is 
impossible. 


CHAPTER 4. 

Examination of the Sdnhhya Dogma, that Nature is the Material 

Cause of the World. 

The Sankhya doctrine of nature likewise seems to me alto- 
gether unreasonable. Preferable, by much, is the doctrhie of 
atoms maintained in the Hyaya and the Vais eshika. I do 
not mean, that these systems are right in arguing, that the 
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world is composed of eternal atoms : for I do not hold, that 
anjdliing, God excepted, is eternal ; and I do hold, that, quite 
irrelatively to any material cause, God created all things by 
His inscrutable might. What I here intend is, that, if one 
does not accept the belief, that the world was originated 
without a material cause, there is, to my thinking, no view 
left for him, more congruous with reason, than that which 
deduces the world from atoms. But what argument of reason 
is there for the proof of nature, and the great j)rincij)le, and 
the organ of self-consciousness, &c. ? The Sankhyas assert, 
that happiness, misery, and insensibility inhere in everything^' 
in the imiverse ; and that, therefore, one is constrained to believe 
the material cause of the world to he that which possesses 
those qualities : and such is nature, f But this is not correct : 

•\ Vi 

Sdnkhj/a-sdra^ MS.; foL 11; recto, Since, in 

Si NJ 

like manner as we are wont to speak of jar-colour; sO; also^ we are wont to 
speak of woman-pleasure, sandal-pleasure, &c,, it is proper to siipposc^ that 
pleasure and the like inhere in objects,*^ 

Vijnilna is here a victim to phraseology on which, plainlj^ enough, he did 
not reflect with suflicient attention. For ‘‘jar-colour’' means “ the colour of 
a j.'ir whereas “ saiidal-pleasure” means ‘‘ the pleasure derived from the use 
of sandal,” Such fallacies are far from uncommon among the pandits. 

The English rendering of the Sanskrit is just a trifle ad synesim. 

Sdnhkya-pravachana-hdhshiia, p.SS. “And it has been 

said; that happiness and so forth, just like colour; &c., are properties of a 
jar and the Jike, also ; since the internal organ, which has happiness, misery, 
dec., for properties, is tlie material cause of all other effects.” 

f ^tIt silT^3ir^T3irT^^ cT^Tf^TT^irw^ I 

cf^T ^1^30 ^3§^!3i3Tt^^T?n' ^^K3ir7r- 

^f^cr^3T 1 ci’sa ^ cic^R3ir iEr35^iii5- 

Taitioa-haiinmdiy^, 24. ‘‘An 
effect is seen to be made up of tlie qualities of its cause. For instance; cloth 
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for happiness, misery, and insensibilitj do not inhere in ex- 
ternal things, but are qualities of an intelligent being, and 
reside in it alone; as I shall prove presently. The truth 

is, that external objects may become the cause, to an 
intelligent being, of happiness, misery, and so forth ; as fire, 
on being touched, produces pain. Fire is not, however, the 
site of pain, but only the cause thereof, to him who touches 

it. It is a surprizing error of the Sankhyas, that they assign 
to the outward material world such things as apprehension, 
will, happiness, misery, and so forth, — which are qualities of 
the soul, and reside in it alone, and have no independent 
existence, — and further allege, that, as is the world, so must 
be its material cause, namely, natm’c. In this way thej^ make 
the soul to be insentient, and the world and its material cause 
to be intelligent. And, while they make the latter to be intelli- 
gent, they say, that nature, the great principle, and so on, 
are nothing but insentient substances.^ Such strange entities 
as these can never be established bj'- any ratiocination. 


and the like are made up oi their qualities, thread, &c. In like sort, also such 
an effect as the great principle, i. e., intellect, composed of happiness, misery, 
and insensibility, should h'l considered as mTiAe up of happiness, miseiy, and 
insensibility, appurtenances of its cause. And thus a cause made up of happi- 
ness, mi.sery, and insensibility, namelij, nature, the unmanifested, is esta- 
blished for them, viz., for intellect, 4'c.” 

yacha.spati Mis'ra’s language, throughout this pas.sage, is somewhat lax. 
io exemplify : instead of saying, that an effect is made up of the qualities of 
its cause, he ought, in strictness of Hindu terminology, to have said, that an 
effect is beholden, for its own qualities, to those of its cause. So, again, it is a 
loose mode of expression, to speak of nature as being made up of happiness, 
misery, and insensibility ; since these, in philosophical rigour, are laid down as 
constituting nature’s qualities, or properties. This latter assertion is shown 
by what follows : cf i^cT 

'k I Sunlchi/a-pravachana-hhdshi/a, pp, 8S, 89. 

Aa for the 2 diraseology, that the gunas, or components of nature, are made 
up of happiness, &c., it is accountable for only by the identity, ^mder one as- 
pect, of a property .and that which is propertied ; as tve hear it said, that mind 
is one with resolve.’’ 

^ *N 

Tattioa-kanmudi, p. 20. 

“The whole, nature, intellect, and so on, are insentient.” ' 

M 
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Let tlie terms pj'akriti^ sattwa, rajas, taraas, huddhi, and 
ahankdra be taken otherwise than as they are taken in the San- 
kliya, and the result will be very different. Goodness, passion, 
and darlmess, a Naiyayika might argue, may be conditions of 
soul, and therefore may be alleged, to belong to its nature : 
for “ nature,” in such a sense, or sioablidva, is one of the 
classical acceptations of the multivocal prakriti. When the 
apprehensive faculties of the soul are in their full vigoiu’, 
and when the soul is calm and unperturbed, it may be said 
to be in a state of goodness ; when agitated, and greatly 
drawn towards external objects, we may speak of it as being in 
a state of passion ; and, when it is stupefied, one may call ft 
dark. -^ Again, intellect is a qualitj^ of soul ; and to soul apper- 
tains egoismf also. If we understand, in some such way, the 
words selected, in the Sanldiya, as fundamental technicalities, 
the things denoted by them can be proved to have existence ; 
but not otherwise. 

I am unable to say, with certainty, how the Sankhyas 
came to entertain such strange ideas on the subject under 
discussion. Nevertheless, considering the intellectual pecu- 
liarities of the pandits, and their method of argumentation, 
I hazard this conjecture. There is no question, that the 
atheistic Sankhya system was not primeval in India; for, 
though the Manu-sanhitd, the Gitd, and other books, in de- 
scribing the generation of the world, &c., countenance the 
tenets of the Sankhya, yet God likewise is there acknow- 
ledged to be the Author of the world. Hence, it seems to me, 
that the theistic Sankhj^a was first elaborated, and the atheistic, 
by httle and little, at an after-period. The germ of the former 

* The words goodness, passion, and darkness, with their conjugates, as here 
eniplo3^ed, and elsewhere, must be understood to be technical, and as inexpres- 
sive substitutes, at best, for the sattwa^ rajas^ tamas^ <S:c. of the Sanskrit. 

t In the Silnkhya, huddhi, intellect, is the organ of cognition ; ahankdra^ 
that of egoism ; but, in this place, the Nyaya view is adopted, ^that is to say, 
that intellect itself is cognition, and that ah'inkdva itself is egoism. 
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may have been as follows. It is written in the Yeda, with refer- 
ence to God, that, at the time the world was made, “ He sav/,” 
and that he said I am one: I would become many.’* By 
these words, percej)tion and self-consciousness are implied to 
have arisen, in God, at the beginning of the miiverse : and per- 
ception is intellect; and the notion denoted by I” is egoism. 
From 'this the ancients may have concluded, that God, in 
order to the construction of the world, assumed intellect and 
egoism y and thus they may have been induced to regard 
His intellect and egoism as the causes of the world. One will 
here ask : Though they thus accounted intellect and egoism 
the causes of the world, still these are only its instrumental 
causes ; and why do you suppose that they are held, in the 
Sankhya, to be material causes ? Tlie answer is, that the 
pandits have come, in process of time, to forget the true 
character of several tilings which they have been accustomed 
to treat about. Thus, in many cases, as concerns qualities, 
wliich are inseparable from things qualified, they have brought 
themselves to think of them as independent things jiossessing 
qualities. The fomiders of the Sankhya system, having long 


^ This conjecture proves to be corroborated by the ensuing words of Vijn^- 
na Bhikshu : ^ 

Sdnlclufa-pravacliana-blidshya, p. 50 , 


“Also in the Veda, by the texts ‘He beheld,’ ‘He saw,’ &c., we learn, 

that, from intellect itsell, produced at the outset of creation, was the creation 
of all besides itself.” 


Os ^ NJ Cs * 

cT^T'S'fSTTTT'^’* 1 IMd, p. 49. “And this is an expedient argu- 

ment on this behalf. Since, in passages of the Veda and of the Smritis, such 
as May I become many,’ ‘May I be produced,’ See., it is set forth, that ihe 
creation of the elements and the like is preceded by egoism os a cause, 
egoism is made out to be the immediate cause of the creation, which creation 
has an affection of intellect for its mediate cause,” 
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been used to call intellect and egoism tlie insti’umental causes 
of the world, passed on to view them as independent objects, 
and have ended in making them the material causes of the 
world. In attributing to qualities the nature of indepen- 
dent objects, nay, in ascribing to them personality, the 
Hindus, in other instances as well, are seen to go amiss. For 
example, we find, in the Puraiias and other books, accounts 
of die generation of love, wrath, serenity, content, and such 
like qualities, taken by themselves, and stories of their nuptials 
and so forth. The general error here animadverted on is not, 
however, peculiar to the Hindus. The old inhabitants of other 
countries than India were not clear of it. In the second and 
following centuries of the Christian era, Valentinus, Basilides, 
and other heretics, as is evidenced by their writings, made 
intellect, wdll, and other qualities to possess personality,- 
and they regarded them as makers of the world. The pro- 
gress in error of the Sankhyas was, it appears to me, some- 
what similar to that of the Gnostics. It is evident, that, 
when the 2)eople of former ages had quite forgotten the 
reason which first led them to account intellect and egoism to 

O 

be the causes of the world, and began to consider them as, in 
another way, the causes of the world, they likewise changed 
their ideas of the things denoted by the terms intellect and 
egoism, began to look upon them as organs of cognition and 
egoism, resj^ectively, and as unintelligent substances, and, ima- 
gining a subtile source from which intellect could be evolved, 
gave that source the a^q^ellation of nature. Their reason for 
making nature to consist of goodness, joassion, and darkness, 
was, perhaps, that intellect is sometimes in a state of goodness, 
sometimes in a state of jDassion, and sometimes in a state of 
darkness ; and hence its cause, natui’e, must be constituted of 
three ingredients. When, subsequent!}^, they saw, that the 
whole world might be derived from this nature, they conclu- 
ded, that there was no need of a God. It is thus, on conjecture, 
that the more recent Sankhya system sjDraug up ; the doctrines 
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of which, on all points, have, it may be, gradually undergone 
so much of alteration, that there is now* not a vestige of simi- 
larity between it and the scheme from which it descended. 


CHAPTER 5. 

Examination of the Sdnhhya Dogma^ that Apjorelmision^ Will^ 
Activity^ Haiopiness^ Misery , and other Qualities^ do not apper- 
tain to the Soul. 

To deny that cognition, will, activity, happiness, and misery 
are qualities of the soul, and to hold them to be affections of 
the internal organ, is utterly at issue with reason.*' I main- 
tain, that apprehending, wdlling, doing, &c. are qualities of 
intelligence. That in wdiich these qualities reside is called an 
intelligent being ; and the same is a soul. The Sankhya may 
reply, that, in his nomenclature, that is called a soul, which is 
unendow'-ed with apprehension and other qualities. My answer 
is^ that such a soul cannot, in any wise, be proved to have ex- 
istence,! or to be such a one as I have, or as he has. For it 

^ The Sankhyas repudiate virtue aud vice, withal, as attributes of the soul, 
and stjde them qualities of the internal organ. Vijnana Bhikshu, as appears 
fiom an extract previously adduced, denounces the Ved^ntins as Bauddhas, 
for their doctrine, that everything is unreal, virtue and vice included. See 
the citation from the Sdnlchya-pravachana-hhdshya, at the foot of p. 71. 
But are not the Sankhyas obnoxions to a similar reproach, for denying, that 
virtue and vice belong to the soul? 

It may assist the reader, if he is told, that, in order fully to take in the 
present chapter, he should give a well-weighed consideration to the conspectus 
of the Sankhya system contained in Chapter 2, and to the passages append- 
ed in the foot-note?. 

f Singular it is, that the evidence brought forward, by the adherents of 
the Sankhya, in proof of the existence of the soul, concludes it intelligent, 
not insentient, as they would fain have it to be. Witness these words : 
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is beyond doubt, that we both apprehend, and will, and ener- 
gize, and become happy and miserable ; that is, we have the 
qualit-es apprehension, will, activity, &c. Nor can om’ con- 
sciousness of these things be illusive for there is said to be 
illusion, where there is a notion, but not a corresponding ob- 
ject; as where, nacre being mistaken for silver, there is the 
notion of silver, but not silver as the object of that notion. 
But the like of this cannot have place as concerns oiu' consci- 
ousness of apprehension, will &c. ; for here a notion and its 
object are one. Apprehension, will, and the rest are objects ; 
the consciousness of them is the notion : and, in my opinion, 
they are identical. To be sure, when the light reveals a 

tiCvnhhya-pravachina-hluishja, pp, 53, 54. “Nature, the ‘principle, 
and the rcHt, are ‘ for another,’ i. c., they have for their end the experience 
of happiness and misery and the liberation of what is other than themselves ; 
insamnch as they arc composite : like a bed, a seat, &c. By this argument, 
soul, as distinct from nature, and incomplex, is made out io exist.’’ 

One that experiences and. has need of liberation cannot, it is manifest, be 
insentient. In what manner the Sankhyas go about to show, that the soul 
is an cxperiencer, and requires to be freed, and that it is, at the same time, 
void' of sentience, will be seen in the progress of this chapter. 

NSTN 

ll Pdtanjala-hUsKya- 

d ^ ^ 

^'dritilca^ 1^13., foh 7, i^erso. As for the consciousnesses ^ I am a doer/ 
^ I am happy/ &C .5 since, being comprehended among hundreds of mis- 
conceptions, such as ' I am fair/ and the like, they are involved in the 
suspicion of unreliablenoss, they do not contrrivene the argument adduced 
to prove ilic soul devoid of activify, happiness^ On the contrary, the 
forementioned argument, corroborated by this and other sin'jdfis^ ^He who 
beholds all works as done by nature alone, and likevnse the soul as no doer, 
beholds ariaht. disproves Ihose consoioiisncsscs^ or evinces them to he erroneous'^ 
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jar, the light is the manifester, and the jar is manifested ; 
but the light, when we see it, is itself alike manifester and 
manifested. So, when will arises in me, itself manifests itself ; 
for I express, that I have a will of something. From this it 
is plain, that simultaneously^' I both will, and am conscious, or 
have a notion, of willing ; whereas, if those acts, however spe- 
culatively two, were two in reality, they could not arise in the 
soul at the same time. Accordingly, since my own conscious- 

* Further proof, not only of the simultaneousness, but of the identity, 
of apprehension and the consciousness of it, of will and the consciousness 
of it, &c., is found in the fact, that it seems impossible, considering their 
nature, that unperceived apprehension, will, happiness, or the like, can 
have existence. 

To those who think otherwise, that is to say, that will and the conscious- 
ness of it, for instance, are consecutive and distinct, the author would pro- 
pound these two questions. Do they hold the notion, that will first arises, 
and, soon afterwards, the consciousness of it ; and that the two for some 
time co-exist ? Or do they hold the notion, that an act of the will is fol- 
lowed by the consciousness of it ? 

If the first, the Pandit replies, that — as is expressed in the text— he can- 
not conceive how two qualities can either arise or remain in the soul 
together : and hei ein his opinion is, to some extent, supported by the 
doctrine of the Naiy^yikas ; who contend, that the specific qualities of the 
soul are antagonistic to the length of mutually displacing each other. The 

maxim on the subject is ^Tc^rfqif^Triin^T ^^^TT^ir'^imc^rcr ! 
In order, however, that one such quality may displace another, their theory 
is, that the displacing quality must remain with the quality displaced dur- 
ing the last moment of the subsistence of the latter. See the note at the 
foot of p, 93. T-his view the Pandit rejects as an absurdity. 

lo the second position indicated above, the author makes answer, that it is 
not consciousness which is there implied, but remembrance. On this ground, 
additionally to the one just mentioned, he considers as faulty the Naiyayika 
idea, which supposes, that the consciousne.ss of will co-exists for one moment 

with will, and then subsists without it. What is here called consciousness, 

amihliava, as it is esteemed by the Ny^ya,— is not so, its object having de- 
parted : it is memory. 

At all events, if it be insisted, that will and the consciousness of will, &c , 
are distinct, still it is certain, that they are inseparable ; and that they are 
so is sufficient to show the S^nkhyas, that the definition of mistake, given 
above, is inapplicable to such cases of consciousness. 
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ness, and my opponent’s, of our acts of appreliension, will, and 
otlier qualities, are not distinct from tlieir objects, viz., those 
acts of apprehension, will, &c., our consciousness cannot 
subsist sequestered from their objects; and, therefore, to 
characterize it as illusive would bo erroneous ; and, this bciim 
the case, my soul, or my opponent’s, is not such a thing as he 
describes to be destitute of apprehension, will, and the rest. 
If the Sankhya bestows its labour iii order to the emancipation 
of such a soul, its labour is superfluous ; and, besides, it 
devolves upon every one of us all to strive to save himself. 
But my opponent does not acknowledge this ; he asserting, that 
the soul described in the Sank]-iya is, in -verity, such as his 
and mine, and ^mt contending, that it has no apprehension, 
will, or other qualities. I reply, that this is totally at variance 
with all that is rational. 

I have distinctly shown, tliat my consciousness of my ap- 
prehension, will, happiness, misery, and so on, cannot be il- 
lusory. The Sankhya, who, shutting the eyes of his common 
sense, declares, that it is illusory, should take notice of this 
also, that, if it be proved so, neitliei* can the fact of ap^Dreheu- 
sion, will, happiness, misery, &c., be proved; since, but for 
consciousness, there is no means of establishing their existence. 
Should it be replied, that the consciousness of will, &c. is 
said to bo an illusion only in this respect, that its objects, as 
will, &c., though having existence as qualities of one subject, 
seem to appertain to a different subject, that is to say, being 
qualities of the internal organ, they seem to belong to the soul ; 
I rejoin thus. The Sankhya says, that the consciousness “I” 
is an affection of the internal organ alone, and that will, hap- 
piness, and so forth, are also affections thereof. It is clear, 
accordingly, that they appear in their projDer subject : and how, 
then, can the consciousness of them be illusion even in the 
respect in which ho declares it to be so ? As I am aware, the 
mystery of the Sankhya’s fantastic economy consists in this. 
He holds, that the consciousness I” is, in fact, an affection 
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of tlie internal organ, but that it cognizes tlie soul, as being 
its i)roper object; tliougli, by reason of misappreliension, 
intellect also is cognized,^' as identical with the soul. Hence, 
the consciousness ‘‘ I will,*’ I am happy,” or the like, taking 
the soul for its object, attributes to it the alien qualities will, 
happiness, &c. This consciousness, accordingly, is illusory. 
Further than tliis limit error could not exti’avagate. Can it 
be, that the consciousness can refer to another than that 
which entertains it ? It is certain, that, when one who has a 
consciousness of I” uses the word I,” he means his own self ; 
for there cannot be any other word more unmistakably deno- 
tino- one’s self. If denotes self, tell me whether any one 
but its subject can be that self. It appears to me, that a con- 
sciousness such as the Sanldiya assumes has its parallel in a 
lamp whose light proceeds from another lamp, or in the shadow 
of a man cast by his neighbour. For the object of the consci- 
ousness is self; and that in which there is this conscious- 
ness is its self: but, in that which is different from itself, there 
is not this consciousness ; and that in which there is not this 
consciousness is not the object of such consciousness. 

But perhaps the Saiikhya wiU say, that I, their opponent, 
who hold, with the Haiyayikas, that the notion I” is a 
quality of the soul, must grant, that it is not unusual for the 
soul to identify things other than itself with itself ; inasmuch 
as all men who lack right apprehension erroneously consi- 
der the body, &e., which are distinct from the soul, to be 
themselves ; for, if they did not so consider, they would not 

I Fatanjala- 

bhashya-vdrttihayMS., fol. 87 , recto. “And, in the consciousness ‘ P of ordi- 
nary people, who lacTc right apprehension, intellect also, i. e., besides soul, is, 
of necessity, cognized ; for there is no ground for the supposition, that the 
defect of the impression of unbeginning misappi'ehensiou is, in the case of 
this consciousness, debarred, or becomes inoperative” 

N 
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speak of tliemselves as being dark, or fair, as is conceded 
by the Naiyayikas also : and thus it is decided, that the con- 
sciousness may take cognizance , of an alien object. I 
reply, that, in my opinion, men do not generally take their 
bodies, &c. to be their souls ; and the fact, that they saj^ I 
am fair,” or I am dark,” does not prove that they so take 
them. This shall be sho'vn, when I come to consider the 
Nyaya and Vais'esliika systems. Even if I granted, that 
some men thus misconceive, still such a mistake would not 
be one of perception, but one of inference. If it be said, that 
it is from using his Cyes, that a man calls himself dark, or 
fair, and that, therefore, his notion is a perception ; I have 
to reply, that, on looking at his body, he indeed sees it to bo 
dark or fair : yet the notion Tliis dark body, or fair, is 
myself” is not a perception, or immediate cognition. For the 
immediate cognition I” cannot have for its object either 
the body, or its darkness or fairness. Know, therefore, that 
men apprehend only their proper selves in the immediate 
cognition I ;” and tliat, as, by means of their eyes, and 
other organs of sense, they cognize ajar, or cloth, precisely 
so do they cognize their bodies. "V\^ien they perceive, that, 
from changes in the body, cognitions of happiness, misery, 
&c. arise in the soul, they infer, and wrongly, that the body 
is the soul. Thus, then, it is certain, that their error is not 
of immediate cognition, but inferential. They reason, that, since 
the soul receives happiness and misery through the medium 
of the body, the body is self. The consciousness I” is an 
immediate cognition; but it cannot have the body for its 
object. Again, the body or the like is cognized by means 
of the eyes, or other organs of sense ; but those organs cannot 
have the soul for their object. Hence, the confomiding 
together of soul and body is the work of mference, not the 
work of perception. I was correct, therefore, in saying, that 
the immediate cognition can have no other object than 

self. And, just as it cannot have an object different from itself. 
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so ilie qualities will, Imppiiiess, misery, andtlie rest, of one 
cminot appear, in immediate cognition, as located in another. 
For I have ah’eady said, that will and other like qualities 
are their own manifesters. They must appear where they 
reside: and how can they appear elsewhere? Moreover, 
since the consciousness I'’ can have only itself for object, 
how can the will, happiness, &c. which seem to belong to ano- 
ther, 136 the objects of such a consciousness as I will,” &c. ? 

But the Sankhj'^as, though they deny cognition and other qua- 
lities to the soul, perceive, that, if it neither cognizes, noi wills, 
nor is miserable or happy, it cannot be called bound. Wliy, 
then, their ]3hilosophy, and all their toil to liberate the soul ? 
This objection they anticipate ; and, to rebut it, while they 
refuse to regard cognition, &c. as qualities of the soul, they 
maintain, that, in some sort, it experiences cognition, will, and 
so on. To arrive at this conclusion, they speculate as follows* 
Cognition, &c. , which they call affections of the internal organ, 
are reflected in the soul; and these reflexions" of cognition 
and so forth are supposed to be experiences of cognition, &c. : a 
distinction being taken between the two classes. In this way the 
soul becomes an experiencer of cognition, will, happiness, and 
misery. The experience of cognition being itself a cognition, 
the soul may be said to cognize. But the experiences of will, 
hapjiiness, and misery cannot, suitably with the Sankhya 
sj'stein, be denominated will, happiness, and misery. Hence, 
it is not allowed, that the soul wills, and is ha^Dpy and^nisera- 
ble, but only that it is the experiencer of will, happiness, and 
misery ; though, occasionally, the reflexions of happiness and 
misery are found spoken of as happiness and misery, instead 
of experiences of them. Those experiences are, however, 

* The European reader musb be consbantly on hia guard againsb supposing, 
thab, by reflexions, bhe S£iakbyas mean, figurabively, impressions made in 
the essence of bhe soul. Whab the S^nkhyas do mean will be seen from 
the present chapter, and from the second, with the notes attached to the 
latter. 
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pronounced to be unreal ; for an experience of tliis sort, Avliile 
the reflexion of an affection of the internal organ, is likewise 
an evolution from that organ, precisely as its affections are, 
and extrinsic to the soul. When it is termed unreal, it is not 
meant, that it has no real existence, but that it does not inhere 
in the soul, and that it is incapable of producing any change 
in its essence. It is like the reflexion, in crystal, of a red rose : 
where, only from misapprehension, would it be thought, that the 
colour reflected belongs to the crystal. How, in our view, the 
soul cannot be an experiehcer in conseq^uence of the reflexions 
spoken of. For, when a man has an experience, a change 
really takes place in his soul. Tliis would be the case, the 
Sankhyas admit, if cognition, will, happiness, and misery 
could be regarded as q[ualities of the soul ; as they are re- 
garded by the Haiyayikas, whose dogma on this point, as 
making the soul changeable, the Sankhyas arraign as imsound. 
On the Sankhya gTound, then, that the reflexions in question 
work no change in the soul, and are alien to it, the soul can- 
not, by reason of them, become an experiencer. Nevertheless, 
the Sankhyas, strange to tell, for all that they say these reflex- 
ions are extrinsic to the soul, declare, that, owmg to them, 
the soul becomes an experiencer of cognition, will, &c. In this 
there is a plain contradiction in terms ; for it amoimts to an 
assertion, coupled with a denial, that the soul has experience. 
The following remarks will enable us to understand how the 
Sanldiyas came to entangle themselves in such an incongruity. 

Most imperfect and erroneous, generally, are the notions 
of the so-caUed Hindu philosophers about things metaphysical 
and physical. Whatever two things these schemers see to 
be in relation, they must straightway ascertain the species 
of that relation. For instance, after laying down ‘the pro- 
position, that, wherever there is smoke there is fire, the first 
step to be taken, towards completing the proposition, is, they 
say, to ascertain the relation that subsists between the smoke 
and the place of its appearance. So, likewise, the relation of 
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the fire to the site it occupies must be ascertained. And it is 
only by these relations, that the smoke is a token, and the fire 
that which is betokened." The two relations here instanced 
are of the same sort, Imown as sanyoga. Again, it is deemed 
necessary to determine the relation between a quality and 
that to wliich it belongs, and between a whole and its com- 
ponent elements, &c. &c. The evil that has sprung from 
thus theorizing is, that the pandits came to look upon rela- 
tions, sanyoga j samavdya^‘\ &c., as real objective entities, as 
having existence apart from the objects they connect, and 
were led to smider things further than it is reasonable to 
sunder them. Thus, according to the Naiyayikas, substance 
may sometimes be so far independent of qualities as to want 
them altogether. The qualities of what they reckon as 
originated substances are not produced, they affirm, until 
after the production of those substances themselves. Take a 

Such relations are called, respectively, hetiiidvachchhedaka and sacUiya^ 
tdvachchheduka ; or determinator of tokenness, ‘Sand ‘^the determi- 

nator of betokeiiedness/* 

Sanyoga, one of the four and twenty qualities of the Nyi£3^a, is contact, 
the mutual touching of two substances. Only, as mentioned in the text, 
it is an entity, and has existence irrespectively of the substances to which 
it belongs. Moreover, it is destroyed by vthhdga ^’separation”; which also 
is a quality. But, as a cause must exist prior to its effect, separation, before 
performing its destructive office, is fabled to coexist with contact for a single 
moment, 

Samavdya^ like sanyoga^ is, in the first place, an entity. It is the relation 
between substance ar.d quality, between a whole and its parts, &c. &c. It 
is eternal ; so that, though the things which it stands between perish, itself 
remains. Numerically, it is one ; and thus it is the same suinavdya that 
connects a jar and its colour in India, and another jar and its colour in 
Europe ; and that connected Adam’s soul with its qualities, and that connects 
the reader’s with its own. As the reason for maintaining its unity, the 
Naiy^yikas simply refer to the lex parcimonice, and leave common sense 
altogether out of the question. It is useless to try to translate samavdya* 
Colebrooke substitutes ^^aggregation, or intimate and constant relation;’* 
Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, intimate union,” ^Mnherence,” coinberence,” 

coinhesion.” 
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jar. for example. During the hr.st momcjit of it..5 protlufii'-n. 
it i.s devoid, in their viev*, of all qualitie.s wliaisoevcr, as colour, 
smell, taste, and tangibility. In the second moment ii be- 
comes endowed with them. Again, the XaiAaivikas contend, 
that a whole is a ditferent thing from the mere sum of its parts. 
By the joining together of the parts a new entity is generated 
in the whole which results : as has been remarked, it has, for 
a single moment, no qualities, f whereas its j)arts have ; and it 

^ It was a favourite plea.'iantry of a late luost celebrated Naiyn\ika jiaudit 
at Beuares, that, in rigid accordance with his system, on receiving back from a 
goldsmith ornaments wrought from metal furnished to him, it would be quite 
just to demand double weight ; that of the original gold, and, again, as nn 
in ornaments. 

For it is not held, that, on the production of a whole, the parts concurring 
to it are annihilated. 

It is because of their notion regarding the novelty of wholes, that the Nai- 
ydyikeas are designated as asatJean/avudinSf in contradistinction from the S;ln- 
khyas and Vedantins, who are termed satkari/avcidhis ; the former holding, 
that an effect is non-existent before its production, and the latter, that an 
effect has existence, in its material cause, antecedently to its manifestation, or 
eduction, ahhivyaJcli. Hence, the S?fnkhyas do not hold, that a propertj* and 
its substrate, dharnia and dliarmin^ are altogether alien to each other. In one 
sense, it is true, they are taken as different ; bub, in another sense, they are re* 
puted one. The reader will have observed, repeatedly, in foregoing notes, tlio 
dharma-dharmyabheddt^ '^because of the non-difference of a pro- 
perty and that which is propertied.” 

In this case, the SfCnkhyas and the Vedtfntins approve themselves nearer to 
rationality than the Naiyif^dkas : but the case is rare of its kind. 

t The reason assigned is this. Every effect must have three causes, the sam- 
avayi, asamavayl^ and nimitki, A jar, when produced, is considered to be 
a new entity ; and the same view is taken of its qualities Of the jar its parts 
are the cause ; the contact of those parts, its asainarayl ; and tlic 

potter and his implements, its nimiita. Of the qualities of the jar, itself is the 
savtavayi \ and the qualities of the parts of the jar, are the cisamardyi of 
those qualities. Their nimitta is as before. As every cause must precede 
its effect, the jar, a cause of its own qualities, must exist previously to the 
production of its qualities. 

A very recent authority, of most respectable weight, speaks thus of the 
three Naiyctyika causes : “ It is commonl}^ understood, that the philo- 

sophy acknowledges thi'ce sorts of causes, substantial or inherent, non-sub«tnn* 
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resides in its parts by the relation styled samavdya. It is be- 
cause a whole is predicated as residing thus in its parts, that 
the Ifaiyhyikas, in respect of the enunciation, that smoke be- 
tokens lire, set about, first of all, to ascertain bj^ what relation 
it does so. For, as smoke is said to reside in a place by the 
relation of sanyoga^ so it is said to reside in its parts by the 
relation of samavdya. Therefore, by simply asserting, that, 
wherever there is smoke there is fire, one is apt to mislead ; 
since smoke, besides residing in a given place, resides, by the 
relation of samavdya^ in its own parts, where fire is not. 

We have now learnt how the Naiyfiyikas, by transmut- 
ing relations into entities, and interposing these entities 
between things correlated, dissever what in nature we find 
most closely allied. Accordingly, these philosophers, though 
they profess to believe cognition, &o. to be qualities of 
the soul, are seen — ^^vlien we come to understand how they 
speak of qualities and substance — to make them extrinsic to 
it. When, therefore, cognition &c. are said, in their charac- 
ter of qualities, to belong to the soul by the relation of sa77i- 
avdya, we recognize a position inadequate to that of their 
residing in the soul by inherence and yet the Hyaya, on the 

tial or exterior, and a third which might, perhaps, be conveniently styled the 
02‘>eraiive Professor Banerjea’s on the Hindu Philoso- 

phy, p, 127- 

^ Let it not be supposed, that, because the Naiydyikas repute substance the 
samavayi cause of its qualities, — as was said in the last note, — they look upon 
qualities as being intrinsic to substance. For, in the twenty-four qualities, 
they include differentness, contact, separation, remoteness, &c , as real en- 
tities. Of these also the substance in which they reside is the samavdyi 
cause ; and they cannot, with any propriety, be said to bo intrinsic to such 
substance. 

Obviously enough it was the old, and all but universally diffused, ex-nihi- 
lian maxim, which suggested to the Naiyayikas, that every effect must have a 
samavdyi cause ; a cause which, by legitimate deduction from that maxim, 
ought to mean one from which an effect is evolved, or developed. From this 
notion the Naiyayikas have, however, strayed afar ; and what they intend 
by their samavdyi cause is equally unintelligible and unaccountable. This 
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point immediately under discussion, is mucli nearer to the 
truth than the Sankhya and the Vedanta. 

And now we are prepared for easy apprehension of a tran- 
sition to ■ a much graver error. If the soul, ask the 
Sankhyas, may become a cognizer &c., from possessing cogni- 
tion &c. by the relation of samavdya^ why may it not become 
so from possessing cognition and so forth by any other rela- 
tion ? That the soul becomes thus possessed by the relation 
of samavaya^ they refuse to admit ; since the admission 
would imply a change in the soul’s nature. Still, studious to 
make out the soul a cognizer &c., or else an experience!’ of 
cognition &c., thej^ proceed in this Avise. The reflexions of 
cognition, aauII, happmess, misery, &c. are experiences of 
them, severall3^ These reflexions, or experiences, rest upon 
the soul. To the Sankhyas an alternatiA^e is here, they think, 
presented. They alloAV themselves to suppose, that the soul 
cognizes, aauUs, &c., in the affections of the internal organ, 
cognition, aaqII, &c., Avhich are connected Avith the soul b}'' 
the relation of reflexion ; or to suppose, if they choose, that 
the soul is an exj)eriencer of cognition &c., in those reflexions, 
the experiences of cognition &c., AAdiich rest on the soul by 
the relation of sanyoga. In order to the soul’s cognizing 
&c., what does it matter, the Sankhya asks of the Haiyayika, 
if cognition and the rest do not reside in the soul by the re- 
lation of samavaya ; seeing that the soul has them by some 
other relation ; and there being no ground for restriction 
to the relation of samavaya. The ISlaiyayika, thus controA^erted 
by the Sankhya, cannot, in my opinion, return, Avith his 
imperfect aucavs, any ansAver founded in reason. 

Precisely the error of the Sankhyas Avhich has just been 
detailed is that of a distinguished Pandit of Benares, to Avhom 

is evident from their contending, that an effect is altogether a new entity, as 
compared with its samavayi cause ; and from this, that they maintain subs- 
tance to be such a cause of its own qualities ; these being extraneous to it, 
and of a different categor3\ 
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I apjjlied for solution of divers of my doubts. One of mj 
questions Avas as follows : Since, if tlie Sanldijas believe that 
misery resides in tlie soul as a reflexion only, wliich reflexion 
is lield to be an evolution from tlie internal organ, the soul 
cannot really bo miserable, why all the toil of the Saiildiya 
system to liberate the soul? The reply was, in part, as 
follows:^ ^^And, if thou inteiidest to mpZ?/, that, accord- 
ing to the Sdnkhga^ the soul cannot be miserable tlu'ough 
the mireal relation of reflexion, * * thou shouldst be 
asked, in return, ^ Though thou holdest, as in the Nydya^ 
that the sufleriiig of misery, which is an experience, is a 
quality, stilly how, either by that quality, or bj^ saniavdya^ can 
the sonl be miserable?’”! In passing, the Pandit assumes, 
inadvei-tcntly, that I here go the -whole way with the Naiyayi- 
kas. I take his purport to be this. If, with a view to prove 
the soul miserable, a relation between it and misery, an affec- 
tion of the internal organ, is demanded, the relation of 
reflexion is available ; and, should it be objected, that the soul 
cannot become miserable by such a relation, it may be enquired, 
how it can become so even by the relation of samavdya. Then 
he goes on as follows : And what superiority, save thy long 
conversancy toith it, dost thou see in the ISTaiyayika system, 
that it alone pleases thee ? And what inferiority, waiving that 


* First, lie detected an inaecuracy in the expression “ if the S^ukhyas believe, 
that misery resides in the soul as a reflexion only for, in strict S^nkhya phra- 
seology, the reflexion of misery is not misery, but is its experience. Ever and 
anon, however, the Sankhyas express themselves as the author expressed him- 
self. See the first passage from the Sdnlchyci-pravachana-blidshya, given at 
the foot of p. 60. 
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it is novel to tliee^ dost tliou see in the Sankhya system, that 
then findest the acceptation of it difficult?” 

Another question proposed by me was this : If misery 
belongs to the internal organ, how can its removal profit the 
sold? The Pandit replies : “ The fact, that misery resides in 

another than the soul does not prei^ent its cessation from being 
a good to the soul. For misery, which is held, by those who 
abhor the relation of reflexion, to reside in the soul by sama- 
vdya, resides, by some other relation, in ivhat is not soul.”t 
In the Hyaya, cognition and other qualities, though residing in 
the soil! by the relation of samavdya, are spoken of as resi- 
ding in time by temporal relation, in space, by spatial relation, 
&c. &c. What the learned Pandit means is, then, this. If it 
be argued, that, because the Sanldijms believe misery to reside 
in another than the soul, that is to say, in the internal organ, 
its removal cannot benefit the soul, neither can its removal 
benefit the soul even according to the Naiyayikas ; inas- 
mneh as, in their view, misery resides, by various relations, 
in other things liesides the soul. As we are aware, agreeably 
to the Sankhya, misery &c. are qualities of the internal 
organ. If they are so, what has their continuance, or their 
elimination, to do with the soul? But of this weighty objec- 
tion the Pandit makes small accoiuit. The reason is, that, 
to his mind, samavdya, here a relation of the first im- 
portance, is quite on a parity with what are here inferior 
relations, such as the temporal and the sjDatial. This will 

Vi 
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berve as a sample of the degree to which the common sense 
of the pandits has become distempered. And I shall now 
address myself to show what that relation is between the experi- 
ence of cognitioiij will, happiness, misery, &c., and that which 
is in truth the experiencer of them. 

First, however, I must bestow a few words on the great 
error, committed by the Saukhyas, of distinguishing between 
happiness and the like, and their experiences. Who is con- 
scious of any such distinction? From experience of happi- 
ness deduct experience : can one then form any idea what 
happiness is by itself? Not at all. Consequently, all the 
qualities of the soul, to-wit, cognition, will, activity, happi- 
ness, and so on, ought to be regarded as so many different 
sorts of experience ; as was previously exemplified, in the 
case of will. Or, should there be some very nice distinction 
between happiness, or the like, and the experience of it, the 
two, at all events, are inseparable. It follows, that there is 
no foundation for the theory of separating cognition &c. from 
q.hcir experiences, on which the doctrine depends, that the 
internal organ is the subject of happiness and so foidh, and 
that the soul is their experiencer. 

And now I purpose to make out, that the soul cannot, by 
any chimerical reflexions of cognition, will, &c., erroneousl}’’ 
-regarded as experiences of cognition and the rest, become an 
experiencer thereof. It is self-evident, that the experiences 
of cognition, will, happiness, misery, &c. are qualities of 
theu’ experiencer : for a quality is that which cannot exist 
abstracted from its substrate. For example, the existence of 
colour, or of taste, or of length, or of breadth, mider such 
abstraction, is impossible. Aiid it is the same as concerns the 
experience of cognition, or the like, considered severally fr-om its 
experience. Indeed, experience, thus circumstanced, is brought 
into the category of the son of a barren woman and the horn 
of a hare. From this it is clear, that the experiences of 
cognition, will, &c= are qualities; and, being such, they are 
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connected with their substrates by the relation through which 
every other quality belongs to that which possesses it. 

Li the terminology of the Naiyayikas, the relation betAveen 
quality and substance is that of samavai/a. But this sama- 
vaya^ as tliej^ describe it, seems to me not only hypothetical, 
but irrational ; and so I decline to designate by it the relation 
between quality and substance. To this relation I assign no 
name AvhateA^er. When, in oim argumentations, Ave have 
reached the bomidary of the certain and of the intelligible, 
there is nothing left for us but to be silent. As for the re- 
lation of quality and substance, reason teaches us, that it is 
Avidely diftei’ent from sanyoga and such other relations. It is 
a relation tlu’ough AA'hich quality penetrates and permeates the 
A'ciy essence of substance, and participates in it. Just so does 
experience Avith reference to an ex^Deriencer. 

A reflexion, though, in respect of space, it is A’eiy near the 
soul, — in fact, AAnthin it, like eA^er^dhing else ; for, in the San- 
klya, the soul is all-pervachng, — is far remote from its es- 
sence. Li the Sankhya scheme, it is an eA^olution from the 
internal organ, and must reside in the soul by the relation of 
sanyoga, and not otherAvisc. jSToav, how can the soul, b}^ Aurtue 
of it, be an cxpcriencer ? For, if it has not experience in its 
proper essence, it has none at all. Analogically, let it be, 
that a sage sits ever so close to a fool, or embraces him, if 
you will : can the fool, in consequence, be pronounced Avise? 

The European physicists, who have explored acoustics, 
optics, and other similar departments of science, declare, that, 
AAdien a man sees an object, the folloAving process is transacted. 
First, the object is imprinted upon the retina, behind which is 
a sensory nerve connecting it Avith the brain. The nerve and 
the brain are, thus, successiA’cly affected. Then, owing to 
some relation betAveen the brain and the soul, that is to say, 
betAveen matter and AAdiat is not matter, the object seen is cog- 
nized. That relation is incomprehensible : and yet of so 
much we are certain ; that neither does the object’s being re- 
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fleeted into tlie eye, nor does the effect produced in the sensory 
neiu'e, through the reflexion, nor docs the action upon the brain, 
through the seiisory ' nerve, constitute the soul’s cognition. 
For, though the relation betsveen the iDraiii and the soul is most 
intimate, still the brain is distinct firom tlie soul, and extrinsic 
to it. The soul’s cognizing consists in this, that itself, that is 
to say, by its essence, apprehends an object through the eye 
and the other media enumerated. 

The conclusion is, that, if the Sankhya’s reflexions of the 
affections cognition, will, activity, hajDpiness, and misery are 
distinct from the soul’s proper essence, they are not the soul’s 
experiences of cognition, will, &c. ; since, though, as to space, 
they are exceedingly proximate to. the soul, yet, viewed essen- 
tially, they are as distant as the east from the west. Inas- 
mucli, therefore, as the soul can neither cognize, nor will, nor 
energize, nor be haj)py or miserable, nor be an cxperiencer of 
cognition, &c. &c., why should the Smikhyas strive so hard to 
liberate it? 

In anotlier way, moreover, the Sankhj’-as decei^^e themselves 
and others. The}^ say, that happiness and the like are not 
really in the soul, but that, fr’om non-discrimination, the soul 
thinks itself miserable and bomid: this is its wL-ctchedness, 


emancipation from which is desirable. In tliis statement there 
are two great errors. One is tliis. The non-discrimination 
ispoken of is itself an affection of the internal organ. As 
such, it has no intrinsic relation to the soul ; only that of a 
reflexion : and how, then, can the soul be prejudiced by it ? 
The other error is this. Even if the sord, from non-discrimi- 
nation, did think itself miserable and bound, — ^^vhich the Saii- 
khyas will not grant, — still, it could take no harm merely from 
thus thinking, so long as it did not, in reality'-, incur misery 
by reason of non-discrimination. If, then, the Sanldiyas con- 
ceded, that it thus incurs misery, it would be really miserable. 
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Therefore^ that position only, which is laid doAvn in tho 
sixty-second stanza of the ScLnlchyd-lcariha^ can he justified 
on Sankhya principles ; namely, that it is not the soul, but 
nature, that is hampered and that, is disengaged. 

I have abeady shown, that the Shnkhyas go to all the 
trouble they take to prove the soul devoid of apjDrehension, 
desire, &c. , in order that the soul may be proved susceptible 
of emancipation.'^ They allege, that, if apprehension, desire, 
haj^piness, misery, and the rest be acknowledged to be 
qualities of the soul, they must be a part of its proper nature : 
and the natiu’e of anything is inalienable. Only by making 
out the soul to be miendowed with apprehension and the like, 
they say, does its emancipation become possible. For, in the 
view of all the pandits, there is no emancipation apart fi’om 
insentience. That riddance from pain is indispensable, we 
all hold alike. Now, let it be granted, for a moment, that 
these notions are correct ; that is to say, that emancipation 
cannot take place without the abolition of apprehension, and 
that misery, like cognition, &c., if a quality of the soul, must 
continue forever. Still, it is improper, out of fear for the 
soul, to describe a thing as being other than it is, and to 
give aid to such a deceit by sophistry. I meaii, that it is 
wrong to insist, that a,2Dprehension, desire, and so on, which 
are really qualities of the soul, are not so. Man, we know, 
is mortal. But, if, from dread of death, T, a man, affirm, 
that I am not a man, shall I, on that account, escape' death ? 
If, therefore, the Sankhyas are convinced, that whatever has 
apprehension, desire, &c. for qualities is doomed to the fear- 
ful evil of never parting with them, it is the counsel of 
wisdom, seeing that they are left without resource, to abide 
their lot in patience, and not to belie reality. 

It cannot but seem extraordinary blindnesSj in the Sd^nkhyas, not to per- 
ceive, that the very efforLs which they put forth to show, that the soul is capa- 
ble of being emancipated; go to prove that it has no need of being emanci- 
pated, 
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The truth is, however, that the pandits’ notion is baseless, 
that emancipation consists in definitive alienation of apprehen- 
sion, &G. And the assertion of the Sankhyas is erroneous, 
that, whatever has misery for a quality can never be discharg- 
ed of it. Wlien the cause of misery is removed, the misery 
likewise takes its departure ; and Almighty Grod will deliver 
from it whomsoever He blesses with His grace. I shall treat 
of these points when I. discuss the 


CHAPTER. 6. 

Brief Consideration of one Topic of the Mimansa.^ with a few Re- 
marks on the Intellectual Peculiarities of the Pandits^ and on 
fheir Style of Reasoning. 

Greatly do the Mimansakas err, in not aclaiowledging God 
and, again, while they do not acknowledge Him, in believing 
in virtue and ^dee, and in laying upon the heads of men the 
biu’then of rites and ceremonies ; and, lastly, in maintaining, 
that the Veda has existed from eternity. My refutation, in 
the third chapter of this section, of the first two of these 
errors, as held b}^ the Sankhyas, will equally well apply to the 
Mimansakas. But there is this dilference of view between 
tlie two schools, as regards tlie Veda. The Sankhyas hold, that, 
at tlie beginning of every renovation of the universe, it issues 
anew from the mouth of Brahma, but without his composing 
it ; whereas, according to the Mimansakas, it has always ex- 
isted : and the same arguments that arc good against the for- 
mer notion are just as cogent when applied to the latter. How- 
ever, as for this latter view, that is to say, that the Veda was 
made by no one, but of itself has been in existence from all 
dm'ation, one may indeed wonder at such an irrational theory. 

* To name one Mlmansaka, — P^rfcliasai'athi Mi^ra, in tlie first chapter of 
the (S dstra-dipikciy labours at length to overset the arguments adducible to 
prove the existence of Deity, 
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If asked for their proofs of this, the Mimaiisakas can only repl}'', 
that no name of the writer of the Yeda has come domi to ns.'"' 
But what sort of a proof is this ? Many is the hook whose an- 
ther’s name nobody Imows : bnt do we infer, therefore, that 
snch a book never had a beginning in time ? And how, pray, 
differs an ancient book from an ancient house ? And who ever 
conclnded, that an old house had been hnilt from the beginning 
of all things, on the gromid, that its hnilder’s name has been lost 
in oblivion ? There is, in short, only one topic connected with 
the IMimansa, on which I purpose to remark. It is as follows. 

To find, that the Mimansa esteems the Yeda to bo infallibly 
authoritative, and, nevertheless, decides, that the gods named 
in it are all imaginary, j and that the relations concerning 
them there are mere fables ; and to find, that, though Indra 
is denied to exist, yet to make offerings in his name is suffi- 
cient to ensure great reward; cannot but strike one with 
astonishment. YBierever, allege the lilimansakas, the gods 
and their exploits are spoken of in the Yeda, it is not intended 
to recoimt actual facts : the end in view being to magnify the 
benefit of ritual acts, and so to alliue men to engage in them. 
But how can any one who has the slightest diserimiuation say, 
after reading the Yeda, that the persons who originally ad- 
dressed its hymns to Indra and others, did not themselves be- 
lieve these to be real divinities ? And who can imagine a man’s 
doing worship to an unreal god, and singing praises to a non- 
entity, and imploring nobody, in the expectation of receiAung 
thercfo]’ eminent recompense ? 

Parthasd^rathi Mis'ra, in the first chapter 

of the JS'dsti'a-dlpihd, ^‘Had there been any author of the Veda, sui'ely 
remembrance of him would have been preserved by successive students of 
the Veda ; as has been the case in respect of Buddha and others/^ 

Pd!rthas^rathi goes on to urge, that, if the Vedas had had an author, it is 
impossible he could ever have been forgotten. 

+ See the extract from the Blidita-dipiTcd, cited at p. 67. 
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On tliis subject tlie Mimansaltas seem to reason thus. All 
our strmngs are for the attainment of reward; this re- 
ward being dependent upon works; and information about 
works being obtainable from the preceptive enunciations of the 
Veda. If we accept these three things, why need we accept 
more? If we hold the precepts of the Veda to be true, what 
harm is there in om’ looking upon the rest of the Veda as a 
romance ? And, if reward comes of works, these suiEce ; 
and what is the use of the gods and the rest ? Again, if 
works give rise to various fruits, then, as a seed possesses an 
innate power of origmating a sprout, so, by maintaining, that 
works possess an innate energy, we are enabled to accomit for 
the production of the world ; and what necessity, in that case, 
is there of a God? To refute such strange notions may 
be spared : the very statement of them is refutation. Still, 
I shall reply to them in the third chapter of the second 
section, where I speak of the error into which the pandits fall 
on the subject of vudue and vice. 

Thus I have examined, in the present and three preceding 
chapters, the mam doctrines of the Sanldiya — ^the Yoga in- 
cluded — and of the lllmansa. Any man whose co mm on sense 
is raisophistieated, on inspecting these doctrines as set forth 
and defended in the Sankhya and Mimansa, must perceive, 
that the pandits are most faulty in them manner of ar- 
gumentation. As compared -with those systems, the Nyaya 
and the Vais'eshika are greatly eligible. And yet their ad- 
herents also, ancient and modem, betray the intellectual de- 
fects common to all the pandits ; as will before long be evinced. 

Even as concerns things that are self-evident, these 
scholars go deplorably amiss. When a person reaches this 
state, it is most difficult to bring truth home to him. If 
a man, for instance, gets to doubt whether he has twenty 
fingers and toes, who can resolve his misgiving for him ? 
You count them, one by one, to him ; but, nevertheless, he 
cannot satisfy himself that they make up a score. After 
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tliisj there is no hope of removing his uncei^taintj. Something 
sunilar to this state of mind is that of the pandits ; as one can- 
not but see, on looking into the Sankhya and Mimansa. To 
dispel their difficulties is, consec[uentlj, no easy task ; and yet I 
have ventured to undertake it. But, such are the peculiarities 
of my comitrymen, — as I know from old experience, — that 
they will not understand my answers ; and the real reason is, 
that they do not wish to understand them. Where there are 
persons who cannot be reached by rational arguments, we can 
only commend them to Grod ; for to Him is possible what to 
man is impossible. 

In this, again, the pandits manifest their wrong habits of 
mind, that, when they set about considering a subject, they do 
not, first of all, soberly ask themselves what the facts are, bear- 
ing on it, which they and others are acquainted with. Such is 
the spell over their minds, and, from prepossession towards 
what they wish to believe, such is the partiality of their con- 
templation, that they adopt maxims which are baseless, as if 
they had no imperfection, and accept defective illustrations in 
place of proofs, and reason on the strength of them : nor do 
they reflect whether their arguments are cogent or futile, or 
whether they may not be met by counter-arguments. And so 
they go on, rearing one thing upon another, utterly regardless 
of the preposterousness of their conclusions. 

One more defect of their intellectual constitution is this, that 
they fail to enquire what things are within the range of human 
reason, and what are beyond it. With the short cord of human 
wit they vainly essay to measm'e the profundities of God’s 
fathomless perfections, and to determine their limits. He who 
will act thus cannot but stumble, and at last fall disastrously. 

People who follow the dictates of common sense steer clear, 
for the most part, of such errors. Common sense is that 
sense which is shared by the generality of mankind. By 
its aid, even the illiterate and rustics are able, in their 
daily occasions and transactions, to judge between the true 
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ZTid the false, and between the useful and the harmful ^en 
any one, abandoning it, sets about adducing grand arguments 
in support of his favourite notions, he is veiy apt to get lost 
in a wilderness of nonsense, and to think, that the ground is 
ahove his head and the sky beneath his feet. . But, to obey 
the admonitions of common sense is not the way of the pan- 
dits ; and so we see how such wonderful dogmas as they pro- 
fess came to be suggested to them. 

Their style of reasoning may be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing story. Once on a time, two men, tj'avelling in 
company, laid a wager as to who would first reach the end 
of the next day’s journey. One of them, getting up early 
the following morning, saw that the other was still asleep. 
With great complacency, he thereupon dressed, tied up his 
kit, and set off. In his haste, however, unawares to himself, 
he put on the other’s turban instead of his own. Hurrying 
forward, on reaching the end of the day’s journey, he found 
his companion had not got the start of him, and was not even 
within sight. And then he sat down, opened his bundle, took 
out his mirror, and began to inspect himself. Seeing that 
he had on the other’s turban, he fiung dov/n the mirror, ex- 
claiming : “ Alas ! well-a-day ! I have taken all this trouble to 
get here first; and, after all, my friend has outstripped me.” 
On this, a bystander, who had heard his lament, began to 
reason with him. What do you mean ?” said he. Here 
you are, arrived and waiting; and how can you sa}’-, that your 
friend has, after all, outstripped you ? Can you be so bewil- 
dered as to believe, that your sense of self has been transferred 
to another ?” But still he turned a deaf ear. He had resolved 
on taldng it for an invariable rule, that his friend’s turban 
could be on no one’s head but his friend’s ; and, accordingly, 
he must infer, that he himself had become the other, and 
that }ie had all along been labouring under illusion, in think- 
ing it was himself who had started first on the day’s journey, 
and prosecuted it, and completed it. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Briefly prefatory^ idth an Examination of the Nydya and Vais e~ 
shika Doctrines touching God. 

I shall now consider the and the Vais esliika. But, 

as I have before noted, there are many doctrines common to 
almost all the Systems. When I take up such points, in dis- 
cussing the Nyaya and Yais'eshika, what I shall offer will, 
therefore, be ajDplicable to the Systems generallj''. 

At the outset I remarked, that the authors of nearly all the 
Systems announce, as the great end of their compositions, the 
attainment of final beatitude. At their respective beginnings, 
the hTyaya and the Yais'eshika Aphorisms make distinct state- 
ments to this effect. And so far forth they are worthy of com- 
mendation ; it being most fitting to all men, and it being of all 
things most necessary, that they should strive, with their entire 
might, to find out the means of salvation. Yet I cannot concm’ 
with the ^Dartizans of the Systems, in regarding right apjirehen- 
sion as the chief cause of ema,ucipation ; my ovm belief being, that 
this effect sj^rings from the spontaneous grace of God. I ac- 
knowledge, indeed, that right apprehension is instrmnental to 
salvation ; but it is not that right apprehension, consisting in 
discriminating between soul and what is not soul, which the au- 
thors of the Systems teach to be the sole means thereto. That 
sort of right apprehension, taken by itself, I hold to be of no 
benefit i a position which I shall substantiate by and bye. 
The sort of right apprehension which I maintain to be benefi- 
cial is this : rightly to apprehend God, and oneself, and one’s 
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wretchednessj aud the way of escape from it. and what man 
ought to doj and "what he ought to forbear. I do not mean, 
however, that to acquire, in its entirety, a right appre- 
hension of these things is absolutely necessary; for this is 
impossible to man. I mean, that he ought to make this acqui- 
sition in so far as it is indisjDensable to his good. Requisite 
right apprehension, as concerns Grod, should be such as to 
move man to honour, to love, to worship, and to fear Him ; 
such as to piudfy man’s nature, and to . lead him to love virtue 
and to abhor vice. And, further, a man’s right apprehension, 
pertaining to himself, should be so much as to enable him to 
appreciate his place in the order of the tuiiverse ; to think of 
liimself as he apj)ears in the sight of God ; and to understand 
his relation to God, and his relations to his fellow-creatures, 
in order that he may be qualified to act according to those re- 
lations. And, again, a man’s right apprehension should be 
sufficient to qualify him to realize his own ■wretchedness, so 
that he may take thought how to escape from it ; and suffici- 
ent for him to acquaint himself with' the means calculated to 
bring about such escape, so that he may avail himself of those 
means. But of these things there is no correct accoiuit in the 
Hyaya, or in the other Systems. Far from it, they inculcate 
numerous errors concerning them. 

Most inappropriate is the accomit given, in the Hyaya and 
Vais'eshika, of the di-vine attributes, such as God’s greatness, 
po-wer, wisdom, holiness, and justice. 

The soul, atoms, the mind, and many other things, no less 
than God, they hold to have existed fr’om eternity. Like 
God, they have been, of themselves, fr'om all duration, and 
were created by no one. How far does this "view fall short of 
God’s greatness, absoluteness, and sovereignt}’- 1 According 
to the Haiyayika, souls and atoms are innumerable ; and, if 
they have always had spontaneous existence, it is manifest, that 
their existing is not in subordination to the will ' of God. A-S 
they had not their origin from God’s will, so neither could 
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they be by Him brought to nought. Even if God had willed 
otherwise, no change could have been operated as to their 
existence : nor wiU He be able to operate any such change. 
How, then, can absoluteness aiid sovereignty be predicated 
of God, as regards them ? Him we call absolute and sovereign, 
on whose will, or permission, everything depends ; and 
without entire subjection to whose will, nothing can be or 
happen. If the existence of souls, atoms, &c. be not subject 
to the will of God, His sovereignty does not extend to their ex- 
istence. On this principle, God cannot be proved to be God : 
for God is He who is over all. 

To this view the pandits would bring forward this objection : 

If you deny unbeginning existence to atoms, what cause of 
the origin of the world can you produce? For every effect 
must have a material cause; as ajar clay. But for the clay, 
of what will the potter make his jar ? In this way God form- 
ed the world out of atoms ; and how could He have made it 
without atoms ?” In reply, I vfould ask the pandits, whether 
they consider the power of God to be of like kind to that of 
the potter. If the powers of the two be similar, then God re- 
quired limbs and appliances ; just as the potter, in fabricating 
ajar, is obliged to use his hands, feet, and sundry other im- 
plements. And, if it be conceded, that God, unlike the pot- 
ter, had no need of limbs and appliances, but could have made 
the world by His mere will, where is the difficulty in ac- 
knowledffinp;, that He could have created it without a material 
cause ? By His inscrutable power He was able to originate 
the entire world, material cause and material effect together. 
If it be objected, that this is inconceivable, I would ask, whe- 
ther it be not equally inconceivable, that God could have 
framed the world out of atoms, by His will alone, and without 
recourse to bodily members. Ho we see, anywhere among 
men, a worlanan of such skill, as that, by a simple operation 
of mind, he can call effects into being ? My opponent 
may perhaps say, that the human soul answers these con- 
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ditioBs ; for, by its mere will, it sets the hands and feet in 
motion : and he majr add, that, in like sort, at the beginning of 
the world, God, by His will, imparted motion to the terrene 
and other atoms. Let the parallelism of the illustration be 
granted ; yet the main difficulty, that of inconceivability, is still 
where it was, Yfe know, to be sure, that the soul, by its mere 
will, moves the hands and feet. But who can comprehend how 
this comes to pass ? The will is invisible and intangible : resem- 
bling neither a cord, v/ith which a thing may be brought near; 
nor a staff, with which a thmg may be raised or thrown down. 
How can it have any influence on the hands and feet, which are 
insentient matter ? And how can it raise or depress them ? 
The whole is inconceivable. If, then, the works of God out- 
reach oin* conception, how can we assign limits to His pov/er, 
which is inscrutable ? But the soul’s communicating mo- 
tion to the hands and feet cannot properly be drawn into ana- 
logy : for the hands and feet are of the body which belongs to 
the soul ; but terrene and other atoms are not of the body 
of God, He being bodiless. The difficulty of operating, by 
the mere will, upon what is not of one’s body remains, 
therefore, precisely where we found it. Nor can you call 
terrene and other atoms the body of God;'" for you can- 
not maintain, that the qualities and nature of body are possessed 
by them. Thus, the body influences the soul ; but you cannot 
affirm, that God is affected by terrene atoms, &c. , in the same 
manner. Since there are, thus, numerous characteristics of 
body which do not appertain to the terrene and other atoms, 


According to the author of the Dinahari, the following opinion was held 
by the adherents of A'ch^rya, by which title TJdayana A charya,most probably, 

is intended : ^ 

Os 

“ Let it be that I swai'a possesses an eternal body: still it is not 

established, that IVwarahas a distinct, or proper, body ; for it is held, hy tes,that 
the atoms themselves are his body.” 
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if you give tlie name of God’s body to these atoms, still 
our bodies cannot be adduced as analogous to them. My 
meaning, in sum, is, that, whereas the tenet, that God created 
all things by His infinite and inscrutable power, is not open to 
exception, the opinion, which, in arguing the independent and 
unbeginning existence of the material world, undeniably 
abridges God of His supreme absoluteness and plenary sove- 
reignty, is imbued with error. 

There are two particular objections, say the pandits, to the 
view, that souls had their origin from God. The first is, that 
it involves, as against God, the imputation of unequal dealing 
and cruelty. The second is, that, if we hold souls to be gene- 
rated, we must hold them to be destructible. I shall rekum to 
these points in a short time. 

The Hyaya and Vais eshika dogma, which is also that of the 
Yoga and Vedanta, that whatever God does, — as in fram- 
ing the world, for instance, — He does solely for the pimpose of 
awarding to souls the fruit of their works, — He doing nothing 
of His own free will, — is, likewise, excejDtionable. On what 
ground is God believed to be thus fettered ? To Imov’', to will, 
and to do are natiu’al faculties of an intelligent being ; and, if 
God is an intelligent Being, it is congruous to maintain, that, 
by virtue of His free will, He can act wlionever it may seem 
good to Him so to do. 

To this the pandits would reply, that, if God, without re- 
ference to the works of souls, of His mere will fashioned the 
miiverse, the blemish would be imputable to Him, that there 
was some want, to satisfy which He engaged in creation but, 

* Nearly all tlie Hindu pliilosophers, the Bauddhas included, have taught 
the eternity of the soul and the tenet of metempsychosis. Had occasion been 
presented to them of assailing the position, that God created the world irrela- 
tively to the works of souls, we may judge, from the ensuing passage, how, in 

^ •N •V Q 

all likelihood, they would have made answer : W I <=1 fij 

^l^t 1 ^ ^ 
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if it be held, that He did so in accordance with the works of 
souls, the blemish of His having a want will not attach to Him ; 
and it follows, that He made the v,rorld for the sole purpose of 
awarding to eveiy one the consequences due to his deeds. My 
ansvv er is, that neither do I maintam, that Grod made the world to 
fulfil any want impljdng that He lacked aught, to obtain which 
He engaged in creation ; but I do maintain, that, by reason of 
one of the perfections of His nature, goodness, He was pleased to 
make manifest, through the medium of creation. His supremely 
loveworthy and wondrous attributes. God made the world, says 
my opponent, in order to requite the good and evil deeds of souls. 
But why should He requite?* The very objection intimated 

* 

aTTTcT^WcT: ‘ai^fcr | '^TUfcT 

I Tathva-kaumudz, p. 52. 

^*‘The action of the prudent, or sane, is ever accompanied by wish of self-profit, 
or else by compassion'. And these, being impertinent as concerns the creation 
of the world, refute the notion, that it, such creation^ was due to the act of a 
prudent person : for there can be no unfulfilled desire of a Lord whose every 
wish is already satisfied, that he should be creator of the world. Nor could his 
creative agency be exerted from compassion. Inasmuch as, prior to creation, — 
since the senses, bodies, and objects were as yet unproduced, — there was no 
misery of souls, for dispelling v/hat misery was there scope for compassionate 
desire V' 

Vdchaspati Mis'ra, while engaged in upholding the atheistic doctrines of the 
Sd.nkhya, writes as above, in opposition to those who maintain the belief of a 
Creator. 

The last two words of the Sanskrit are of very doubtful correctness; but no 
manuscript is at hand, by which to mend them, if wrong. 

We have seen above, at p. 38, that, in the view of the theistic Hindus, to 
save the Deity from the imputation of unequal dealing and cruelty, it is 
thought necessary to refer the unequal portions of souls in this world to the 
diverse works of those souls in bygone states of existence. To Vachaspati 
Slisra, in his character of advocate on behalf of the Sankhya, ch^s seems unsa- 
tisfactory. We find him saying : ^ 


Q 
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against me, and which I set aside, here arises, to-wit, that 
there was some want of Grod’s to be supj^lied by such requital. 
If it be replied, that, in virtue of the equity "^ of His natm-e. 
He awards to each the fruit of his works, I rejoin, that it is in 
virtue of an excellence of His nature, namely His goodness, 
that He made manifest His supremely loveworthy attiabutes 
by creating souls and by making them to rejoice in the contem- 
plation of His perfections. Any one has discrimination enough 
to peiceive, that, from mere vanity, to go about exhibiting 
one s importance, under the imj)ulse of a longing to hear it 
proclaimed by the world, is one thing ; and that it is quite 
another thing, to make manifest the excellence of anything, 
because such manifestation is fitting and laudable. Wlien a 
foolish man, actuated b}^ vanity, goes here and there to display 
his importance, everybody laughs at him. But, if a learned 
European were to bring some very extraordinary machine to 
this country, and invite peoi3le to his house, and show them 
the wonders of the machine free of charge, no one would de- 
ride him, but, on the contrary, all would thank and j)raise him 
for his gratuitous kindness and trouble. Just so, the manifesta- 

Os ^ 

1 Tathoa-lcaumud'i, pp. 52, 53. 

SJ sj sj ^ 

More than this, IVwara, if moved, by compassion, to create, would create 
creatures in happiness, not of diverse conditions. If ia this it be replied, that 
the diverseness of the condition of souls is owing to the diverseness of their 
works, it is a pity, I reply^ that he, Is’wara, prudent, should superintend 
works ; since, but for his very superintendence, works, being unintelligent, 
could not proceed to act ; and, consequently, as their effects, vi 2 ,y the bodyj 
the senses, and sense-objects, would not be produced, the non-production of 
misery would be a matter of fiicility.” 

^ Indeed, the reply here put into the mouth of the Hindu- gives him credit 
for clearer notions touching God^s equity than he could really come by from 
study of his so-called sacred books. 
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tion of anything that is excellent is no fault, hut itself an ex- 
cellence. G-od, therefore, because of the very excellence of 
His nature, makes known, through creation, and otherwise, 
His loveworthy and wondrous attributes. That such attributes, 
calculated to awaken affection and joy, should forever remain 
hidden, would seem most unmeet. 

Let us now consider God’s attributes of justice and holiness, 
as viewed in the Hyaya and Vais'eshika. As for His justice, 
if we scan these systems superficially, it may seem, that the 
doctrine of His bestowing requital according to works involves 
it. And, when the followers of those systems declare, that 
even the most trifling pain endured in this world must be 
taken to have had sm for its cause, and that, therefore, a former 
state of existence must be admitted, or else God’s equity suf- 
fers the imputation of imperfectness, it looks as if they be- 
lieved, in all its fulness, in justice as an attribute of Deity. 
On looking more closely, however, we find, that here too they 
are quite in the dark, as also touching God’s hoHness. 

As I have before remarked, the Systems receive the Vedas, 
the Smritis, the Puranas, &e. as authorities. The former, there- 
fore, share -with the latter any faults ascribable to them on 
the score of portraying amiss the justice, holiness, and other 
attributes of God. Let it not be supposed, that I am going 
out of my way to fasten faults on the Systems. Secrets, 
which else lurk unperceived, necessarily stand forth in any 
thoroughgomg examination such as that with wliich I am 
occupied. 

Ho man is ignorant, that God is just and holy ; and we 
need’ not be surprized to find Him so called in religions 
of human origm. But man, unaided, cannot attain to a 
correct knowledge of the holiness and other attributes of the 
Deity. His inability betrays itself, when he ventm’es into 
details on the subject, or, incidentally, when he is treating 
of matters cognate to it. Hence, the express declarations 
regarding God’s holiness and other attributes, which we find 
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in a book on any religion, are not .a sufficient warrant, in 
tlie examination of that religion. Further and fuller explo- 
ration is indispensable. We should consider all that- there 
is ill the book, and also what is there omitted, and likewise 
all that has legitimate connexion with its subject-matter; 
and then we are in a position to pass judgment on it. From 
the fact, with reference to the Sj^stematists, that they admit as 
authorities the Yedas, the Puraiias, &c., it comes out, that, 
if the ISTyajm and Yais eshika do not, in express words, 
militate very greatly against the justice and holiness of Grod, 
it is not because the writers on those schemes entertained fit 
and correct notions of the divine attributes, but simply because 
they did not dilate on those topics. Had they done so, they 
Avould have exhibited errors of every description. 

Again, if we search out what the Systematists teach con- 
cerning those things which man is to do, and those things 
which he is to forbear, and other points allied with religion, 
we may learn what views they hold of God’s justice, and holi- 
ness, and other attributes. For, so strict is the connexion 
between morality and theolog}’-, that any faults which are found 
in views about the former imply, of necessity, faults in the 
views held about the latter. Of ihorality grossly ■wrong ideas 
occiu’ in the Yedas, the Pm’aiias, and the rest; and, where 
these err, the Systems particijiate their errors. 

I shall, moreover, sho'^v, in the sequel, that the doctrines of the 
Systems, taken by themselves, touching vh’tue and vice, are 
signally faulty ; and, such being the case, from this ground 
also it results, that they mistake as regards holiness and others 
of the divine attributes. 

According to the tenets of the Hyaya and Yais eshika, God 
can in no wise possess the attribute of mercy. It being 
one of the dogmas of these systems, that no effect can take 
place irrelatively to the works of souls, whatever a soul receives 
must be accounted a consequence of its works ; and, if it 
succeeds in attaining to salvation, it earns salvation. It is 
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evident, tliat tliere is an exercise of mercy, wlien God bestows 
wbat lias not been merited. The existence of sucli mercy is at 
variance, however, ■svith the dogmas of the of the Vai- 

s eshlka, and of all the other Systems. 

Moreover, since the ISTyaya and Vais'eshika deny, that God 
made the world of His free will, but affirm, that He did so to 
requite souls, they altogether do away with the goodness which 
He evinced in creation. When we behold God’s world, on 
eveiy side -we perceive evidences of His wonderful goodness 
and bounty. In the first place, man, before he was created, 
was nothing ; but, in vouchsafing to him existence, and life, 
and the faculty of knowledge, how has God constituted him ca- 
pable of happiness ! Though, now in our fallen state, it is om's 
to suffer much misery, still all our suffering, nay, death itself, 
is the fruit of our sin ; and we alone are to blame for it. Had 
man never sinned,' his happiness, and especially that which, 
by reason of his rectitude of mind and puidty of original 
nature, he would have enjoyed from knowing God, from de- 
votion and love to Him, and fr’om communion with Him, 
would have surpassed description. When we behold the sun, 
the source of so much gladness and benefit, or the moon and 
the sidereal world, it seems, indeed, as though the goodness of 
the compassionate Author of our being were holding converse 
with us in a bodily form. The very trees, which comfort and 
refresh us, and yield us their luscious fruitage, and the charm- 
ing mountains and rivers which embellish the earth, almost 
call upon us, with united voices, to give praise for the love 
and bountiful ness of our merciful Father. But who could 
adequately depict the countless soui-ces of happiness which 
God has created ? And each and all of them are manifested 
to us as tokens of His goodness, when we come to believe, that 
He fashioned the universe of His own fr’ee will, and fr’om the 
bountifrihiess of His nature. But the Haiy-ayikas and Vais'e- 
shikas, having established it as a maxim, that all things are 
indebted for their origin to the works of souls, have over- 
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spre^ these glories with the blackness of gloom. And they 
hare transformed Grod into a hard-natured huckster, who se- 
cm’es his pay from his customers, and sells his wares by rigid 
tale, weight, and measm’e. So much ' for the description of 
the Supreme Being which we meet with in the two most 
reasonable of the Hindu Systems. 


CHAPTER 2. 

Examination of the Nyaya and Vais' eshiha Tenets relative to the 
Soul ; namely^ that it had no Beginning^ that it is All-pervad- 
ing^ and that it takes Birth again and again. 

numerous are the faults of the ISTyaya and Yais'eshika, even 
in their accomit of the soul. Souls they hold to have existed 
from eternity, and to be, each, diffused throughout all S23ace. 
I have already pointed out, that, if mioriginated existence be 
ascribed to any but God, His deity is impugned. I now pur- 
pose to consider the grounds on which souls are maintained, 
by the Hyaya and Vais eshika, to have existed always, and to be 
diffused everywhere. If we do not so believe, say the advo- 
cates of those systems, the soul must be j)erishable. As for 
existence from all duration, it is argued, that whatever had a 
beginning will have an end; as ajar, cloth, &c. ; and, there- 
fore, if a soul once began to be, it will some time cease to 
be.'^ But I would ask, what foundation there is for the 
maxim, that all which has had a beginning shall have an end. 
Should it be rejDlied, that the history of a jar, or the like, 
supplies fomidation for it, I rejoin, that what may be predi- 
cated of jars and such-like material things is not on that ac- 
count predicable of the soul; so great is their dis 2 )arity. 
Moreover, the origin, continuance, and termination of any- 

What the Hindus esteem to be the most unanswerable argument of the 
soul’s eternity will be considered at p. 124. 
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thiri<r depend solely upon the •will of God. If it pleased God, 
could He not, by His infinite might, preserve a jar for ever and 
ever ? By evidence* which I do not here adduce, it is establish- 
ed, that human souls are immortal ; and so it is evident, that it 
is the will of God, that they should be so. And can anything 
thwart His power to do as He wills to do ? Can the aforesaid 
maxim of my opponents obstruct His infinite power ? Itjs a 
great mistake, in them, to take up a maxim gratuitously, and 
then to wish to fetter with it the whole world, nay, God himself, 
whether it be appropriate or inappropriate. 

As a proof of the maxim of the pandits, that whatever had 
a hegiiming must have an end, it is alleged, that every origi- 
nated substance is necessarily made up of parts,! 
parts of anything thus constituted may come asunder, and so 
the thing some time ]3erish. To this I have to say, as before, 
that all such suppositions are applicable to material things 
alone ; and that the origination, continuance, and end of all 
things depend solely upon the will of God. 

That the soul is all-pervading must also be believed, say 
the pandits, if we would consider it to be indestructible. J Ac- 


It is not opportune, at this place, to indicate more distinctly than in this 
manner, the only certain warrant for believing in the soul’s immortality, 
namely, the Holy Scripture. 

f Dharmar^ja Dlkshita, speaking of the internal organ, holds this lan- 
guage ; I 

Vedanta paribhasM, p. 3. ‘'The internal organ is not without parts : being 
an originated substance, it is made up of parts.” 

1 SdnJchya-pj'avacJiana-bhashya, p. 35. “ And if it were 


acknowledged, that the soul is ‘ limited’, or finite, — like a jar and such other 
things, — since, as is the case with these, it must possess the properties of 
having parts and of being destructible, the result would be a tenet contra- 
dictory to that of our system.'’ 


A nnam Ehatta says, speaking of ether : 


N# ^ 
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cording to them, dimension is of three descriptions ; atomic, 
intermediate, and infinite. Atomic dimension is the last 
degree of minnteness. Intermediate dimension is that of ajar, 
of cloth, or of anj originated substance whatsoever. How- 
ever great it maj be, it has limits. Lifinite dimension, the 
third kind, is unlimited. It is this species of dimension which, 
the pandits teach, belongs to Grod, to souls, to ether," to time, 
and to space ; and whatever has this dimension is all-pervad- 
ing. Further, according to them, things of atomic or of 
infinite dimension are indestructible, but those of intermediate 
dimension cannot be indestructible, f A soul, then, to be in- 

TarJca-dipikd, IMS., fol. verso. “As being, like the soul, .ull-perYnding 
it is, like it, eternal.” 

A characterization of cilcds'a will serve to show how inadeqnatively it is 
represented by “ether.” In dimension, it is, as has been said, infinite ; it is 
not made up of parts ; and colour, taste, smell, and tangibility do not apper- 
tain to it. So far forth it corresponds exactly to time, space, I's'wara, and 
soul. Its speciality, as compared therewith, consists in its being the materi- 
al cause of sound. Except for its being so, we might take it to be one with 
vacuity. 

In passing, this is, doubtless, the fifth element referred to in the followino- 
words of Megasthenes, as cited by Strabo : ds roTg rsTra^ff/ <rroix,fiOig 

•KiiJj’TfT'/) Tig Isn putf/g, '/]g 6 oii^avhg %cii roe Schwanbeck’s 

MegasLlienis Indica, p. 138. 

+ Vijna'na Bhikshu says of the soul : 

bl^r I Sdnkhya-pravachana-ihdsJiga, p. 35. “ If it were 

of intermediate dimension, it must be constituted of parts, and, therefore, 
would be destructible.’’ 

The following also refers to the soul : | cT^T 

Tai'Jca-dipiMj MS*, 

fol, 8, verso. It is not of intermediate dimension* If it were so, from 
being" uneternal, (XHd> hoi'icc pevislicihley there would follow the destruction of 
what is done, and the accession of what is not done,” 

What is meant is this. The works of the soul are assumed to be inalien- 
able and inevitable. On the theory, then, of the soul’s perishableness, its 
works would miss of their effect, which, by the hypothesis, cannot thus fail. 
Further, newly created souls would reap fruit which they had not sown. 
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destructible, must needs he, in size, either atomic or infinite. 
If it be the first, then its qualities, as apiirehension, will, &c., 
cannot be subject to immediate cognition ; for there is another 
maxim, that the qualities of an atom — as, for instance, the 
colour or taste of earth in its atomic character, — are incapa- 
ble of being so cognized.* It is, however, a fact of miiversal 
consciousness, that the qualities of the soul are cognized imme- 
diately ; and hence the pandits are compelled, on their prin- 
ciples, to regard the soul as of infinite dimension. The reply 
which I gave at the end of the last paragraph is equally appli- 
cable in this place. 

Another relevant objection that would offer itself to tlie 
pandits, is this. “If the soul be not all-pervading, but 
bounded by tlic body, it must vary in dimension as the body 
varies : and the same soul may, in one state of existence, in- 
form an ant ; in another, a human being ; and, in a third, an 
elephant. Assuming the soul to be bounded by the body, it 
must be very minute in an ant ; and, when it passes into a 
man, or into an elephant, how can it discharge its functions ?t 

! Siddh&nta-mukUvali : Bibliothe- 
ca hidica, Vol. IX, pp. 38, 39. “ Since the mind ia atomic in dimension, 
and since grossness is essential in order to perception, if cognition, happiness, 
&c.' had their seat in the mind, they would not be perceived, or tmmediately 

cognized.^’ 

A further objection, and one more ordinarily urged, against the hypothe- 
tical notion, that the soul is of atomic bulk, will be found in the words of the 
S^nkhj^a and Vais'eshika writers adduced in the second note forward. 

t S'ankai’a A'charya, in the passage about to be cited, is writing against 
the Bauddhas, who, as he asserts, maintain, that the soul is commensurate 

with the body. 

1 S' ariralca-sMra-hh&shya ; the MS. 

R 
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And how can it take cognizance of the sense of feeling through- 
out such a bulk? For it cannot dilate so as to fill it.* We 
must conclude, consequently, that the soul increases and 
diminishes with the increase and diminution of the body. 
And since, thus, from repeatedly increasing and diminishing, 
it undergoes alteration of constituent parts, it follows, that it 
must repeatedly he generated and destroyed : for to undergo 
such alteration is, according to the ISTaiyayikas, to be generated 
after having been destroyed.” 

Now, for my part, I repudiate the notion of metempsychosis ; 
and so I might hold myself dispensed here from returning 
answer to the pandits. Nevertheless, I reply to them ; since 
the objection just detailed will recur. A human being has, 
in infancy, a body of small size as compared with what that 
body becomes subsequently. They wiU say, then, that, on 
my view of the soul’s being bomided by the body, it must be, 
that the small soul of the infant becomes a large soul in the 
full-groATO man : for the small soul of a small body could not 
take cognizance of the sense of feeling, for instance, from 
head to foot of a body greatly augmented in magnitude, f To 


not at hand for reference. “ Since bodies are various in dimension, if a hu- 
man soul, — coextensive, according to the Bauddhas, with the human body, — 
were, by a special maturation of works, to be born an elephant, it would fall 
short of filling the whole of an elephantine body ; and, if born a bee, an 
apian body would be inadequate to contain it.” 

Yijnd^na Bhikshu and Annam Bhatta argue after the manner of the text, 
in opposition to the view, that the soul is atomic. 


1 Shtkhya-pravachana-bkd- 

s7iga, p. 35. And if the soul were atomic, there would be no accounting 
for cognition, &c., which extend all over the body.” 

^ ^ I Tarka-dipi- 


M, MS., fol. 8, verso. And it, the soul, is not an atom, as to size ; else it 
would result, that pleasure would not be perceived throughout the body.” 

t Such an objection is brought by S'ankara A'churya, in continuation of his 
woi’ds quoted in the note before the last : 

1 “ same objection ap- 
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tills I say, that, though one holds the soul to be bounded by the 
body, still it does not foUoiY of course, as an article of belief, 
that, in proportion as the bod}'' changes in size, so does the soul. 
When a child begins to grow, the apprehension and other facul- 
ties of his soul increase in strength ; but it is not necessary 
to say, that his soul itself augments. And, when I allege, that 
the soul is bounded by the body, my meaning is not, that its 
dimension tallies exactly with that of the body. I simply 
intend, that the soul does not reside beyond the body. As for 
its nature, that is most hard to ujiderstand ; and no one, in 
fact, can give a full description of it. That the soul takes 
cognizance of the sense of touch in all the parts of a body, 
small or great, is nothing difficult to it : for, in its operations, 
it subsidizes all the sense-organs ; and its power of apprehen- 
sion is more or less in jiroportion to the vigour of those organs. 
Thus, a man whose sight is impaired secs ill ; and, when it is 
improved, he sees better. In like manner, tact is apprehended 
tlnough the nerves ; and these increase with the body ; and, 
tlu’ough them, there is apprehension of tact throughout the 
parts of the body, Avhether it be small or great. 

The truth is, that the nature of the soul transcends our know- 
ledge, and does not lend itself to description. All that we 
know of the soul is, that it is something wliich possesses aj)pre- 
hension, will, and other qualities. More than this we cannot 
affirm concerning it ; as, for instance, that, like earth, water, 
and other material substances, it has dimension and such- 
like qualities. Much, therefore, that is predicable of a jar, 
of cloth, and of other material substances, is not to be predi- 
cated of the soul. Such, however, is the disposition of the 
pandits, that they refuse to consider what things are within the 
reach of our understanding, and what things lie beyond. 
They would fain take the visible and the invisible, God and 
souls included, and measure them, and turn them round and 

plies even to the case of a state of existence taken by itself, in it.i several stages 
of childhood, middle age, and senescence, ’ 
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over, and pry into them, and at last get their complete quid- 
dities inside their fist. To their minds, if one is to know any- 
thing, one shonld know everything : otherwise, it is better to 
know nothing. And so they wander on in the wilderness of 
vain inquiry. I would remind them, that, be the essence of the 
soul of what sort soever, its origin, duration, and end are in sub- 
ordination to the will of God ; and, therefore, if God thinks 
good that the soul shall exist for ever, it can in no wise incur 
destruction. 

But the weightiest reason, in the estimation of the pandits, 
for arguing, that the soul has existed from all eternity, is as 
follows. First, they argue, that the doctrine of metemj)sychosis 
must be accepted. “ Otherwise, the imputation of partiality 
and cruelty must attach to God. Partiality consists in not 
looking upon all alike ; in treating some with more favour, 
and others with less ; in giving some a high rank, and others a 
lower. Cruelty is uncompassionateness ; the giving pain where 
no fault has been committed. Now, we see, that, in this world, 
some enjoy a high rank and great power, and others are wretch- 
ed, and afdicted with poverty : and what is the reason, that God 
has ordered it thus ? Again, almost all men suffer misery and 
misfortune ; and what is the cause of this ? It is not enough 
to say, it is the sins that have been done in the current 
state of existence ; for it is matter of experience, that many a 
grievous offender has great power and pleasure, and that many 
a man whose conduct is observably meritorious is oppressed 
with poverty and pain. And what can you say with respect 
to infants and beasts ? Consciously, they have never com- 
mitted sin ; and yet they suffer greatly. Hence, we maintain 
the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul, and so remove 
all these difficulties. We can, therefore, say, when we see a 
bad man to be powerful and in comfort, that he must have been 
eminently virtuous in a former state of existence, and is now 
reaping the reward of his virtue. Similarly, when we see a 
good man suffer more than ordinary affliction, we are able to 
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afrirm, that, in a former state of existence he was eminently 
sinfiih and is now receiving retribution for his sin. And, in 
like manner, infants and beasts undergo punishment for the 
ofiences of which, in a prior birth, they were guilty. A 
single former state of being will not suffice, however ; as the 
good and evil experienced therein must likewise be accounted 
for by the works of a birth that preceded. Moreover, the 
gettmg a bodj" is also a conseq[uence of works and, therefore, 
as often as a soul is invested in a body, antecedent works 
must be postulated in connexion with it. We hold, tlierefore, 
that the vicissitude of works and births, the alternate produc- 
tion of each from the other, has been going on from time 
without begmning.” 

I reply, that, neither by this reasoning can the soul be proved 
never to have origmated. Even if I admitted the truth of what 
3’^ou have alleged toucliing the present feliciW of some bad men, 
&c. &c., and metempsychosis as an exjilanation thereof, still 
I should not feel myself under any compulsion to argue, that 
souls have always existed, and that birth and death have had 
place from a foregone eternity. The difficulties above mention- 
ed would all be repelled, if it were maintained, that, in the 
beginning, souls were created by God ; originally in a state of 
happiness, but condemned, by reason of sin, to repeated embo- 
diment. But to saj^j as j^ou do, that works must be taken to 
lia-^'c been done jirior to the body, — for that the having a body 
is the consequence of works, — is in the last degree mireason- 
able. Your maxim, that every effect must have for its cause the 

^ fl I TaUwa-hcmmudi, p. 43. For 

this ohta'ining a body is due to merit and tlie like, as causes.’ 

CN. ' nj - \ 

I Nyuya-sutra-vfilti, p, ICO. 

“ ‘The production’ of ‘that’, i. e., of the body, is ‘ owing to the aid’, or co- 
operation^ of merit and demerit, ^ the fruit of foredone’ sacrifices, donations, 
harm, &c,’* 
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works of soulsj I liave previously exploded : for effects follow 
from the free will of God. But the pandits say, that the 
body is intrinsically an abode or site of misery, and hence is 
itself a misery. Out of the twenty and one miseries enume- 
rated b}^ the ISTaiyayikas, this is one. If, then, God invests a 
soul with a body, irrespectively of works. He does injustice. 
My reply is, that the body is not, intrinsically, an abode of 
misery. On the contrary, not a Httle haj^piness is derived 
by means of it ; and, as for the pain caused by the body, 
owing to illness, &c., it is in the power of God to remoA^e it. 
If He so AAulled, He might preserve us constantly at ease, 
though in the body. Hoav crude here also is the reasoning 
of the pandits ! Those Avho follow the Hyaya and Vais eshika, 
hold, that God exists. Still, Avhen they argue upon other 
points than His existence, they seem to forget, that He exists, 
and, as it Avere, refer all things to a laAA^ of chance. For the 
ground of their doctrine, that misery inevitably accompanies 
the body, is, that they everyAvhere see such to be the fact ; 
and hence they infer, that it is its natime to be so accom- 
panied, and that God could not make it to be otherAA'^ise. In 
like manner do they err in their maxim, that nothing Avhich 
has had a beginning can be indestructible. Thus to think will 
be made out to be proper, Avhen Ave are conAunced, that the 
couise of nature is fortuitous, and subject to some blind laAv. 
If, hoAvever, God is Governor of the coimse of nature, all things 
spring from His Avill. Some things are perishable, because He 
wills them to be so ; and, for the same reason, other things are 
imperishable. In like manner, we men suffer misery, because 

■ifT ^ fEr^TfEr^#^?rf | 

S'ankara A'ch^rya on the Bralima-sMra : BiUiotlieca No, 89, p. 115. 

“ And the contact, with one who is embodied, of good and evil cannot be pre- 
vented.” 

The of the j)rinted edition has been changed, on manuscript 

authority, as above. 
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it Iian been decreed fit, in His unfatliomable and incomprehen- 
sible connscl, that thus it should be. If He thought good, it 
would not be at all difiicult for Him to cause, that, though clothed 
with iDodies, we should coastantly remain happy. Indeed, it 
is manifest, from the true Word of G-od, that, when man was 
in a state of sinlessness, he was entirely exempt from misery. 
Heither did sickness, nor sorrow, nor death befal him : nay, 
the body was, to him, a door to many felicities. Only since 
lie became a sinner has he been subject to the comitless griefs 
of the soul and of the body. Earth, water, air, and all other 
external objects, were, in the beginning, sources, to him, of 
happiness only, and afterwards became som'ces of misery. 
The doctrine, therefore, of the pandits, that to abide in the 
body is intrinsically misery, is in every wise erroneous. 

Tlie refutation which I have detailed, of the notion of an 
unoriginated succession of works and births of souls, has pro- 
ceeded on grounds maintained by my opponents. For, as re- 
gards myself, I reject the doctrine of metempsychosis ; and I 
accoimt as inadequate all the reasons that they bring forward 
in support of it. * With respect to the first defect which, accord- 
ing to them, has place, if metempsychosis be rejected, iiamety, 
partiality in God, I reply thus. If you simply mean, that 
He has not bestowed upon all men equality of rank and happi- 
ness, your objection has no weight with me : since I hold, that it 

Thift argument against the metenips5^chosis, however drawn out, will 
not .seem to be gratuitously diffuse, if one but takes these three facts into consi- 
deration : first, that the doctrine here impeached is all but ineradicably rooted in 
the mind of very pandit ; secondly, that, in the estimation of the pandits, any 
religious economy which does not acknowledge it is almost self-evidently false 
in its very first principles ; and thirdly, and by way of consequence, that the 
rejection of it by Christianity is, to them, a well-nigh insuperable obstacle to 
their acceptance of the Gospel, The writer, in here combating a favourite and 
fundamental dogma, has, with his best thought and diligence, selected and 
marshalled his reasons in* such a manner as is, he apprehends, best calcu- 
lated to impress the minds of his erring countrymen, and to win them towards 
the trutli. 
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was to show forth His all-sufficient attributes, that God framed 
the world ; and that He creates souls irrespectively of works ; 
and that He makes them diverse, as exhibiting the manifold- 
ness of His creation. For instance, there are souls of one 
kind, in the form of angels, who surpass man, by far, in rank, 
majesty, wisdom, power, and other particulars. Inferior 
to them is man ; and, again, below him are other crea- 
tures, such as beasts. These varieties we know of : but who 
shall say how many more different grades there may not be 
in God’s vast universe? Again, there are distinct orders of 
angels ; and of mankind also the ranks are numerous. All 
alike are the creation of God’s free will ; and, if He has given 
a high place to one, and a humble place to another, has any 
one a claim on Him ? If we, Avho were once nothing, have, 
on receiving existence, been given anything A^diatever, it is 
from God’s mere mercy. And can this mercy become injus- 
tice, from His giving another more than He gives me ? If any 
one gives a poor man ten rupees, the man thinks himself great- 
ly indebted to the giver. But, if the donor giA^es a hundred 
3’upees to another poor man, does his favoiu’ toAvards the first 
turn to no faA^our ? Does he prove himself unjust? I am aAA'-are, 
that, our natiu’e having become corrupted by sin, almost any 
man, if he sees that others are favoimed beyond himself, takes 
it ill, and is jealous and unhappy. But this unhappiness arises 
from the fact, that his nature is corrujAt ; and there is no right 
ground for it. There is no iiijustice, then, m giving less to 
one, and more to another. If, indeed, all had a claim to receive 
equally, there Avould be injustice. No one, however, has any 
claim upon God. 

But noAV you may say, that, though there is no injustice in 
bestowing mean rank or small poAver on one, and high rank 
or great poAver on another, yet is there not injustice in causing 
pain gratuitously ? And hoAv many great sinners are happy, 
and how many good men are miserable ! As for infants and 
beasts, too, AAffio have never sinned, do not they suffer much 
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affliction ? Pray, liow are tliese things to be aecomited for ? 
I repl}*. Without doubt, the fruit of sin is misery ; and, as 
all men arc sinners, it is meet, that, being so, they should be 
miserable. There are some men whom we call good ; but, 
in the sight of God, they are all guilty : for God and man be- 
hold things under very different aspects. From sin, the dis- 
cernment of man has become blunted ; and the heinousness of 
sin is not altogether clear to him. Some men are called good, 
simjdy because they are better than most others. And yet 
there is not, in all the world, even one man whose heart and 
nature are undefiled by sin. Those, therefore, whom we call 
good are, before a most holy God, guilty, and deserving of 
jDunishment. 

Moreover, mark, that this world is not man’s place of judg- 
ment. F nil judgment will not be till after death ; and not 
till then will each receive exact and complete requital for his 
deeds. The present world, like a school, is a place where 
man is disciplined ; and the happiness or misery which we 
here experience is not always by way of requital, or, when so, 
proportioned to our actions. In most cases, God sends hap- 
piness and misery to men, as being calculated for their good ; 
but, to us, it is impossible to decide what is for any one’s good, 
or the reverse. For none of us can Imow another’s heart and 
nature, and his history, past, present, and future, and the even- 
tual result of his happiness or misery. >Should we, then, pro- 
nounce all misery in this world to be evil, we should err greatly. 
We ought, rather, to consider misery to be sent to us, in this 
world, by God, in mercy, for our warning, that we may tmai 
to Him, and so escape futm’e punishment. Therefore, to en- 
tertain doubt as to God’s justice, because of the distresses of this 
world, is most rash. If a man who has been blindly waUdng 
in the path of sin, has his heart opened by some great calamity, 
and takes warning, repents, and turns to God, must he not 
look upon that calamity as a great blessing from God ; and 
will he not praise God for it all his life long ? 


s 
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And do not suppose, that men of proper life and of amiable 
disposition have no need of the discipline which is ftmiished by 
misery. They too commit many an error, and have many a 
defect. And often it so occurs, that he who is a chosen ser- 
vant of God is especially visited with affliction, not for pmi- 
ishment, but to the end, that he may be tried, like gold, in the 
crucible of misery, and thereby be purified. What folly, then, 
to let the idea of evil be suggested, whenever one hears the 
name of misery, and, with one’s feeble intellect, to decide as 
to its hidden causes ! 

It is often wondered, why, if there was no former state of 
existence, some persons are born blind, and others are born 
lame. God has made many men thus, while he has made 
many of whole body. And it is asked, whether there be not 
partiality in this. But Avhat are we, to attempt to find out the 
secret counsel of God ! Can we learn the heart, and nature, 
and all the external and internal condition of another ? Who 
shall say what good may not accrue to the immortal souls of 
the lame and blind, ft’om their few days of misery ? It is very 
true, that, though God, in His great mercy, sends us various 
remedial miseries for the eternal benefit of oiu souls, still, so 
infatuated are we with sin, that most of us refuse to take 
warning from our misery, and to repent of our sins, and to 
turn to God. The fault is our own, however. As for God’s 
dealing, it is mercy. Is it not written even in one of the 
books of the Hindus, From him whom I would favoiu’, by 
little and little do I take away the riches” 

It remains for me to speak of the misery of infants and 
beasts. And here, entering ujDon a strict logical argument, 

I would ask the Hindu : Is it certain, that the suffering of 
souls can have no just cause but their offences? When a 
man commits a great state-crime, the king has him executed, 


Thia half-couplet is from the Bhugavata-piirdna^ X., 88, 8. 
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and confiscates liis property. As n consequence, and even 
tlioiigli tlie^^ may have taken no part in the crime, his children 
and household are involved in extreme distress. But does 
any one, for this, call the king mijnst? Or take this case. 
The Idng’s subjects are in every way loyal, and their sovereign 
is perfectly satisfied Avith them. But an enemy comes to 
attack him. He orders his people to give him their aid ; and 
thousands of them suffer greatlj^, or are slain, and that, al- 
tliough they liaA’^e not offended against their lord, but, on . the 
contrary, liaA'^e alAA’'ays obeyed him. How tell me, whether 
the king did any injustice in sending them to war. Take a 
third illustration. A Idng entrusted his son to a pandit, to be 
instructed. The pandit Avas very learned and expert; and 
the prince, on his part, Avas of a good disposition, laborious, 
and heedful of his teacher’s directions. The teacher initiated 
him in eveiy branch of learning. When the prince became 
a thorough scholar, the pandit took him to the king, AAdiom he 
addressed as follows ; ‘‘ Sire, I have taught yom* son all things 
but one. That one thing is most necessary, in my opinion ; 
but I cannot teach it to him, till I have your promise of par- 
don.” Why do you speak thus?” replied the king. ^^In 
seciu’ing yoiu* services, I count myself most fortunate ; and I 
made over my son to you ; and I am sure, that whatever you 
propose to do must be for his good.” Very Avell,” said the 
pandit: ^^Ict a horse be saddled.” When the horse was 
brought, the pandit mounted, and called out to the prince. 
The prince dreAv near ; upon AAdiich the pandit laid his whip 
OA'cr him smartly, and spurred on his horse, telling the prince 
to rim along AAotli him. The king, seeing this, was at his 
wits’ ends, hastened after the pandit, and begged liim to tell 
AAdiat it all meant. The pandit- reined in his horse, and tlius 
made ansAA'^er : Pardon me. Sire, for what I liaA’-e done. I 
Avish only good to your son ; and, in my opinion, it Avas most 
neeessaiy to teach him the one thing I have noAv taught him. 
For he is a prince ; and he Avas altogether ignorant of the pain 
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of Leiiig beaten and of violent exertion. lie knew it only by 
name, as be bad never tasted it. On coming to tbe tbrone, 
bow could be bave realized tbe sufferings of others ; and, if 
any one offended, bow, wben awarding punisbment to bini, 
could tlie tbougbt liave presented itself to bis mind, of lean- 
ing to tenderness and to mercy ? These attributes are, how- 
ever, necessary to a good king ; and what I bave done was 
done with a view that be might not bo without them.” Now, 
observe, that tbe prince liad done no wrong in bis relations 
witli ibo pandit; and yet no one would charge the pandit 
with doing injustice in occasioning him pain. And, if a fool- 
ish man, ignorant of the pandit’s motive, on seeing this 
strange scone fj’om a distance, bad said to himself, that either 
the prince must have been guilty of some grave fault, or else 
ilio }vandit was most imj’iist, what rashness and want of con- 
sidci'.'ition would such an inference bave manifested ! But do 
not understand me to mean, that the actions of tbe king and 
of ibe teacbei*, in tbeso illustrations, afford exact parallels to 
tlie ways of God ; or that the subj'ects, whose miseiy was 
causeil l\v their king, and tbe situation of tbe prince, are al- 
t)gclber like Ibo condition of infants and beasts; or that tbe 
fruit of (ho misery of them all is of the same character. I 
pray you nol, thus to misaj)prebend me : for it often happens, in 
controversy, (bat, from not seizing tbe drift of one’s opponoid., 
one takes words (bat fall irom him, otherwise than as be intend- 
ed them, and then blames him for opinions -wbich be docs 
not caitorlain. Do not deal by me in this way. Undci’staud, 
that my design, in adducing these illustrations, is simply 
to relutc tbe notion of its being an established fact, that, 
wlien misery bcbils any one, it must be referred to bis offen- 
ces against tbe author of bis suffering, and admits o'f no other 
explanation. I have only wdsbed to show the baselessness ol 
this vour maxim. Tbe inference of a former state of exist- 
ence, in tbe case of children, from observing, 'that they expe- 
rience suffering, can bave no ground but that maxim ; and, 
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if tlie iiiaxiin is sliown to be false, tlie inference buill upon it 
is so likewise. As for the illustrations of tlie king and pan- 
dit, perhaps you will allege, that thej’’ do not go to disprove your 
maxim, that suffering presupposes sin : inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to your system, the persons who,, though they had hot 
offended against the king and the pandit, suffered pain from 
them, received therein the retribution of sins done in a former 
birth ; and so their offences are made out to have been the 
cause of their pain, and your maxim stands intact. I have 
to reply, that you have not exactly taken in the intent of my 
illustrations. If the persons in question had sinned in a for- 
mer birth, they must have been offenders in the sight of Grod. 
Wliat I meant was, that they had not offended against the 
king and the pandit; and ^’^et the king and the pandit, 
though bringing suffering on them, cannot be called unjust. 
If there could be no proper reason, other than offences 
against the causers of suffering, for causing suffering to others, 
the king and the pandit were certainly mijust. When any 
one, without due cause, brings about the death of another, 
even then, suitably to your view, he who dies reaps, in 
his death, the fruit of the sins of a foregone birth; and is 
the person who took his life, on that account guiltless ? In 
conclusion, my illustrations certainly iDrove, that there may be 
an adequate cause, other than offences against him who inflicts 
suffering, to which suffering may be referred ; and, by con- 
sequence, yoiu* maxim is baseless. 

As concerns the fearful punishment which every evil-doer 
must suffer in the world to come, that maxim is, indeed, cor- 
rect; but there is no satisfactory and convincing proof of it witli 
reference to the frivolous distresses we suffer in this tran- 
sitory life. - Be assured, also, that the sufferings of infants and 
beasts, though to the onlooker they seem terrible, are very 
trivial in comparison with those of a person of full conscious- 
ness : for we Imow, with certainty, that, the less the consci- 
ousness, the loss the . pain. In fact, very likely a father and 
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iiiotlier, wlien see tlieir infant in pain, suffer more than 

the infant itself. As for its pain, though we may see no fruit 
coming from it now, still you may be sure, that Cod sent it 
for some most good and salutary end ; such an end, that, when 
it becomes known to us, we shall confess, that the misery from 
the pain is of no account whatever, as weighed against the 
consequent benefit. 

Again, we learn, from the true Word of Cod, that the 
chief and primary cause of the entrance of pain into this world 
was shi ; and that all misery has immediate or mediate 
connexion with man’s bad deeds, or with his evil nature, 
which is the seed of ill-doing. ISlevortheless, I affirm, 
that, so deep and so far transcending understanding are the 
wa3^s of Almighty Cod, and in such a manner does He, in 
His inscrutable wisdom, educe various results from every 
single thing He does, that, assuredly, we cannot say, when 
a soul receives pain in this world, that such pain can have no 
just cause but in the sin that soul has committed. Many and 
many a just cause may it have, of which our feeble under- 
standing can know nothing. How hasty is it, therefore, for us, 
Avhen wo contemplate the sufferings of beasts, or of children, 
or of any other creature, to make up our minds, forthwith, 
that they had a former birth, and that they were then guilty of 
sin. To establish such strange doctrines, satisfactory and 
convincing evidence is necessary. It is manifest, that me- 
tempsychosis is most improbable. Hindus, because thej^ have 
constantly heard of it from their childhood, look upon it as not 
improbable. Still, in reality, it is exceedingly improbable ; and 
it does not deserve instant credit, that we have been in exist- 
ence, times innumerable, and from duration without begin- 
ni]ig, as gods, men, elephants, horses, dogs, cats, monkeys, 
mice, scorpions, and centipedes. What scenes we must have 
passed through, of which wo have not, now, even the faintest 
romombrance ! If it bo reifiiod, that, as wo who are grown up 
have forgot many circumstances of our childhood and adole- 
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.scencG, so we liave forgot tlie circumstances of our former 
births, I would ask, whether, in those so many bii'ths, wc 
wore always like children. Moreover, though we forget 
many t hin gs that passed in our adolescence, there are thou- 
sands of other things, belonging to that stage of life, which 
remain in our memories all our lives long. Should it be re- 
plied, that, not altogether inconceivabty, at the time of each new 
birth, we must forget the transactions of the former birth, I 
assent. But there are many things that are not altogether im- 
possible, which, yet, we are unable at once to believe. Is it 
wholly impossible, that wings should sprout out of an elephant, 
and that he should soar up into the clouds ? At the same time, 
if any one should come and tell us, that he had seen such a 
thing, we should scarcely credit him off hand. Onl}^ on liis 
producing the most indubitable evidence of the truth of what 
he was asserting, should we believe him ; not otherwise. For, 
in proportion as a thing is extraordinary, we require strong proof 
of it. And, inasmuch as metempsychosis is in the highest degree 
improbable, and is supported by no satisfactory and convincing 
evidence, I cannot accept it ; your maxim, that suffering presup- 
poses sin, and cannot else be accounted for, being altogether 
impotent. In my foregoing illustrations I have shown, that 
suffermg may have other just causes. Consider, too, that the 
king and the pandit, in those illustrations, are infinitely sur- 
passed, by the Deity, in amplitude and profundity of comisel. 
Wliore there is one reason to justify an act of a king, who 
can say how many there may not be to justify any one act of 
God ? Can you, indeed, find out the whole mind of God, and 
say, with assurance, in respect of any particular, that such 
or such is the cause of it, and that it can have no other cause ? 
Countless arc the things in this world, of which we cannot in 
the least discover the purpose : and will you therefore conclude, 
that they exist without a purpose ? Who can tell the bounds 
of God’s wide and complicated universe ? And, as for the innu- 
merable things which constitute it, who can point out the hid- 
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den cause of eacli, or its result, or its countless relations 1o 
other things ? God, keeping in view all this, created the whole, 
and controls it. Of this whole we see but a very small portion 
of a part ; and j'-et, when anything in it seems otherwise than 
suits us, we begin to raise objections to it. But God, who 
beholds all, and who knows how everything in it relates to 
everything else, and the result of each thing, and what conse- 
quences will finally fiow from all things taken collectively, 
knows, that whatever He has made is in every wise good, and 
is assigned to its proper place. 

When a cultivator casts his precious seed into the dust, 
and presses it down, if a foolish man were to ask him why he 
was destroying it, would he not smile, and tell him to wait a 
little, and he wordd see, that the seed had not been destroyed, 
but would turn to great profit ? Be advised, that, in like man- 
ner, God has made this world for some most excellent end. 
At present, we are unable to perceive what it is ; and some 
things seem to us to be reversed, and others to be useless, and 
even ■wrong. The laws by which God governs the world, and 
His- reasons for them, are so deep, that not only we, but even 
the angels, stand confounded before them. The foundations 
of His counsel have been laid time that had no beginning ; 
and its pinnacle, so to speak, pierces the remotest futurity. 
Know, howe-s^er, of a surety, that all things will conspire to 
a final result, such as shall make manifest His supereminent 
glory and His supremely love-worthy attributes. 

But the pandits do not take these things into their consi- 
deration. All the actions and plans of God they treat as 
if they were those of a man. They caimot realize, that the 
counsels and the waj^s of God are far beyond our imdcr- 
standing, — so far beyond it, that, search as we may, we can 
never find them out. Hor can they believe, that there are, in 
God’s world, things past computation, of which we Imow not 
the causes, and of which there are, nevertheless, numerous and 
just causes, known to God. And hence thej^ would settle every- 
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tiling by their own poor judgment; and hence they arbitrarily 
])ostulate maxims and dogmas. In this lies the root of all their 
errors. Be persuaded, I entreat you, to quit this most faulty 
method. If you leam the right method, you shall never go 
astray. lYhen jmu have to reason on any matter pertaining 
to God, first of all consider what things are within the scope 
of our understanding ; and reason on them alone. As for 
vdiat ti anscends our understanding, to be silent regarding it 
is a token of wisdom. Who knows but God has kept back fi-om 
us the causes of many things in His creation, expressly with a 
view to teach us humilitj'-, and to discipline om' faith in Him ? 
Indeed, a chief mark of piety is this : that, though many things 
relating to God seem to us not only to have no obvious causes, 
but even — such is om' short sight — to be improper, we should 
yet bow our heads, and confess, with unwavering faith, that 
they are all most excellent and right. Li so doing, om’ humility 
and the firmness of om’ faith are put to the test. When a o-iven 
thing is refeiTed to God, we must first ascertain, whether it be 
correctly so referred : if correctly, of com’se our hmnble belief 
in it is justified. Such belief is not, however, binding upon 
us with regard to what is*wi’itten of God in yom’ Vedas and 
Pm’anas ; for it is not proved, that what is there said of God 
belongs to Him. On the contrary, thousands of proofs render 
it most indubitable, that those books were the invention of men. 
Wliatever things we see before us in* God’s creation— the 
sufferings of childi’en, for instance, — are from God, without 
doubt; and these, as I have said, we are to believe, with 
humility, to be most excellent and right. 

The Haiyayika dogma of the existence of the soul from eter- 
nity appears, further, as a great error, in that it detracts from 
the real relation in which the soul stands to God, and from 
the consequent duties Avhich it owes to God. If I believe, that 
God created both my soul and body, and that my continuance 
ill life, and whatever I have, are from Him, I must regard 
Him as having complete authority over me ; and it is seen to 
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be my duty to love and to honour Him with all my soul and 
strength, and to remain entirely His. But, if a man believes 
that his soul is self-existent, and that whatever he receives 
from G-od is the fruit of his own Avorks, he must consider God’s 
authority over his soul to be very partial ; and, as a result, 
the duty of his soul to love and to honour God must likewise 
be partial. 


CHAPTER 3. 

E. rmnhiation of the Cause, laid doion in the Nyaya, Vais eshi- 
ka, and the other Systems, of the WreteJiedness of the 
Soul, that is, its Bondage, and the Means of escaping there- 
from ; a Succinct Description of the True Nature of Virtue 
and Vice ; and a Criiiclnn of the Views of the Systematists 
touching Virtue and Vice, their Consequences, ^‘c. 

Noav, other things Avith AAliich avc ought to acquaint our- 
seh'^cs are, the AAU’etchedness of tlie soul, the cause of this 
Avrctchedness, and the means of getting rid of it. On these 
topics there are A'-ery many errors* in Avhat Ave find in the 
Nyaya, Vaiseshika, and others among the Systems. All 
the Systematists concede, that all men are Avretched ; their 
AAU’etchedncss consisting in metempsychosis and the resultant 
suffering. It is not this, in my belief, that constitutes man’s 
Avretchedness : and yet his real wretchedness is far more ter- 
rible than any of that nature. But this point I Avill not j)irr- 
sue. Let me ask the Systematists, Avhat is the cause of hu- 
man Avretchedness. They allege, that it is misapprehension, 
— the identifjdng oneself Avith one’s body and so forth. And, 
if I Avish to know Avhat harm, in their opinion, comes of 
this, they tell me, tliat the identifying the body Avith the soul 
originates desire and aversion, from Avhich spring good and 
GAul Avorks, Avhence arise merit and demerit, to reap the fruits 
of AAdiich folloAV repeated births, Elysium, Hell, happiness, 
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and misery : and tliat such is human Awetchedness. All this 
Avretchedness they think the soul can escape from, and then 
be liberated, on its coming to knoAV itself to be diA^erse from 
the body, &c. A full account of this has been given in the 
second chapter of the first section. All the dogmas of the 
S3'^stematists on this topic contain grave errors ; and I shall 
cojisider those dogmas, one bj’" one, in the present chapter. 
The matter before us, I implore the reader to remember, is 
most concerning. It is to the salAmtion of otir priceless souls 
that it relates ; and it should be pondered Avith freedom from 
partiality, and AAuth patience and fixedness of attention. 

There must be veiy feAV Avho regard the body and soul as 
altogether one. In general, men know and belioA'^e, that the 
soul, Avhich is intelligent, and the bod}'', Avhich is unintelligent, 
are of different substanees. All men, hoAvever, you declare, 
in saying I am dark,” or ‘‘ I am fair,” evidence, that they 
labour under misapprehension. I reply, that such locutions 
do not betoken misapprehension. For, though the soul and 
the body are different as to substance, yet God has established 
so close a connexion betAvcen them, that, as it were, the two 
make up one, and Ave call both together man. When, there- 
fore, a man says I,” he does not mean his soul only ; nor 
does he mean his body only ; but the tAvo. He may predicate 
of himself things Avhich pertain solely to the body, as Avhen 
he says I am dark, or fair ;” and so of things which belong 
only to the soul, as Avhen he says “ I am conscious, or igno- 
rant:” but this does not prove him unaAA'^are, that his soul is 
distinct fi'oin his body. It is true, that a man sometimes 
seems to idejitify his Avealth, or the like, AA'ith himself, and, 
AA’-hen he loses his property, sa}’'s, I am lost.”* But does 
any one really belieA'^e, that a man who so expresses himself 
actually regards his property as" one Avith his soul ?f And 

Ihe sense of the original has here been preserved at the cos'; of compro- 
mising idiom. 

t It is singular, that the pandits adduce locutions similar to those in the 
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again, since, of tlie body and sold, tlie soul is cliicf and tlic 
more 'excellent, a man sometimes speaks as tliougli he were 
soul only, as when he says my body,” or I shall leave the 
body. ’ Baseless, therefore, is the opinion of those who 
maintain, on the ground of such phrases as I am black,” 
and I am fair,” that men labour under great misappre- 
hension, — a misaj)j)rehension which gives rise to all theii’ 
wretchedness. 

Again ; though some men may be so ignorant as to identify 
the soul and body, still, they are not enabled, by being taught 
their separateness, to escape from good and bad works. The 
jDandits, however, may argue,^ that a conviction of their sepa- 
rateness is necessarily operative of such escape. For, when 
a man Imows, that his soul is separate from his body, he must 
also believe, that the souk will not perish with the body, but 
will continue to exist after death, and will receive the requital 
of its good or evil works. And, when he reflects, that, in 
order to receive such requital, he must fall into Hell, or go to 
Elysium; and that even the happiness of Elysium is alloyed by 
various kinds of misery ; and that, after all, when his desert 
is exhausted, the very hajopiness wliich was enjoyed becomes a 
source of misery ; and that successive births and deaths must 
follow, and various sorts of haj)piness and misery be experi- 
enced ; how great is the wretchedness ! And, when, ft-om heed 
to the numerous admonitions of the scriptures, the vanity 
of all the happiness of this world and of the next becomes 

text, to prove the direct opposite. When, they allege, a man whose son 
is prosperous says I am j^rosperous,’’ it is proved, that the man, through 
ignorance, regards himself as strictly and in fact identical with his son. See 
the Vedanta-sara^ p, 14 ; and the extract from S'ankara A'ch^rya at pp. 13, 14. 

* This argument has not been met with; nor does the author suppose, 
that a pandit would be likely to employ it. It has been brought forward, 
and answered, to meet possible contingencies. The Hindu theory is, tliat 
the intuition of the sours separateness from the body and so foryi, has the 
effect of extirpating desire and aversion, and so of conducing to emancipation. 
See 2^p. 25 neqq. 
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clear to him, he will assuredly grow averse from both virtue 
and vice, and will estrange himself equally from good works 
and from evil.” I reply, that the expectation of his doing so 
is vain. As I have said already, the generality of men Imow, 
that the soul is distinct from the body. Interrogate even a 
very ignorant man, and he will tell you, that he looks to re- 
ceiving, after death, the fr’uit of his deeds. But does this 
jDi’osjDect keep him from ggod and evil works ? Perhaps you 
will say, that the ignorant are, indeed, informed about this 
matter, but do not seriously reflect upon it ; and hence 
they do not rid themselves of desire and aversion. If, never- 
theless, they received instruction, and meditated on the sub- 
ject, why would they not so rid themselves ? To this I have 
to say, that it becomes evident, if we thoroughly study the 
condition of human nature, that no labour such as you have 
spoken of is enough to root out desire and aversion altogether. 
And here I must observe, that, to count both good works 
and evil works a cause of bondage is, to my mind, wholly 
wrong. A little further on I shall expose the error of the 
pandits on this point. As for evil works, they are really a 
cause of bondage. Most necessary is it to avoid them ; and 
even the consideration of the future punishment which they 
entail ought to induce men to avoid them. But, alas! so 
corrupt is the nature of man, that, let him reflect however 
much, yet he cannot, on that account, abandon bad works 
entirely. Your solicitude to' shun good works is quite super- 
fluous ; for, so corrupt is the natm'e of man, that, let his works 
be ever so good, stiD. there cleaves to them much of evil and 
imperfection ; and he is incapable of a single good work 
wrought with purity of body, speech, and heart. For good 
works a man may receive praise- fr’oin his fellow-men; but, in 
the sight of Grod, who knows everything without and within, 
these very works are tainted with evil. Know, then, that 
miserable man of himself forbears good works ; there is no 
need of pointing out the way to avoid them. But to escape 
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from evil works is impossible by any Imman device. Suppose 
that one avoids practical tlieft, murder, adultery, contention, in- 
justice, and so fortli : yet is tliis tlie avoidance of all evil woi’ks? 
Not at all. The whole duty of man consists in two things : 
to love God with all his heart, soul, and strength ; and to love 
his fellow-men as he loves himself. To do contrariwise, or to 
do less, is sin. He Avho does his whole duty must never offend 
in cither of the two things I have specified. And who can 
thus never offend ? Most men are unaware of their secret faults, 
which lie hidden from them ; and, on the ground of certain 
visible good works, they hug themselves on their goodness. 
But, if a man habitually explores, with the lamp of discrimi- 
nation, that gloomy crypt, the dark dungeon of his heart, 
and looks into all the corners, and weighs all his thoughts, 
words, and deeds, he perceives, all too plainly, that he is a Aule, 
fallen, weak, and helpless sinner. Countless are the instances 
of secreb pride, hypocrisy, deceit, selfishness, and other ble- 
mishes, not to be described, that he will discover in himself ; 
and the conviction will be forced upon him, that he does not 
love God as he ought. Such is the state of man. And be 
assured, that no man will be saved by right apprehension, or by 
works, but only by the free grace of God, the means of ob- 
taining whicli are indicated in the real ^Yord of God. 

O 

Again, you yourselves acknowledge, that even he who has 
attained to fulness of right apprehension, — whom you call 
saved-in-life, — goes on, so long as he is in the bod}^, doing 
good and bad works : for you hold, that the accumulated 
works of the rightly apprehensive man are destroyed, and 
that his current works are inoperative. By this it is proved, 
that he does works ’which, but for his right apprehension, 
Avould have produced, merit and demerit, — that is to say, good 
works and bad. How, then, 4s it established, that misappre- 
hension is -the cause of all works ? And what turns out to be 
the difference between a man of right apprehension and one 
of wrong ap]:)ro]iension ? You may allege, that there is this 
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great difference, tliat tlie good and evil works of the inisapjn’e- 
hensive man serve to fetter him, and that the rightly appre- 
hensive man cannot be fettered bj'' his works. Tlie fallacy 
of this I shall lay bare in due com'se. 

Another, and a greater, error on this point, into wliich the 
Systematists fall, is, in saying that virtue itself entlu’als the 
soul. Vice does so, to be sure ; but how can virtue ? The fact 
is, that the Systematists do not understand aright the nature 
of vu’tue and that of vice ; and on this accoimt they go astray 
so variously. This being the case, I shall first briefly set forth 
the true nature, of virtue and that of vice, and then treat of the 
errors just adverted to. 

Grod created man a moral creature ; capable of knowing 
Grod, and his own relations to God and the world ; and capa- 
ble of honom’ing and of loving God, his Creator and Lord, 
and of discharging his duties towards his fellow-ei'oatm'es. 
And this capacity also he possesses, of knowing, that to do 
these things is right, and that to do the reverse is wrong. By 
a moral creature I mean one wdio answers this description. 
And now miderstand, that, man being a moral creature, 
certain things, in respect of his rank and natoe, are, of them- 
selves, binding on him ; such as devotion, justice, truth, com- 
passion, and the like ; while other things are, of themselves, 
wrong for him ; such as atheism, injmy to others, micom- 
passion, falsehood, and so forth. The former are virtue, and 
the latter ai’e vice. Now, God, in His essential character, 
is good and just. Consequently, any action proper for man 
is, in itself, pleasing to Him ; and anj'- that is improper is dis- 
pleasing to Him : and, inasmuch as He is just by nature. He 
must show favour to the virtuous, and award punishment to 
the wicked. 

Three points are to be kept in view. First : God has not 
established, without cause and at hap-hazard, the distinction 
between virtue and vice ; but He has fixed that to be virtue, 
which is binding on men with respect to their nature and rank. 
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and tliat to be ■\deGj Ayliicli is wrong for tliem. HencCj in 
no cii cuinstancos is it riglit for man to commit .sin , and in no 
circumstances is it wrong, or imnecessaiw, for liim to do wliat 
is right. Secondlj : Grod’s fayoiu’ to the yif tuons, and His 
punishment of the wicked, are not because He receiyes auglit 
of benefit from oui’ viidue, or aught of injm’y fr’om o nr sin. 
His rec^uital of us is solely because of the Justice of His nature. 
For it is of the essence of justice to reward the yirtuous for 
their rectitude, and to infiict pain on the yicious for their wick- 
edness. If G-od did not do thus, He would not be just ; and 
imperfection would attach to His superlatiyely excellent and 
perfect natm’e. Tliirdly : It is not the case, that the good 
and bad consequences wliich foUow virtue and vice sprmg 
.spontaneously from works. God has appointed those conse- 
quences. 

Such are vice and virtue, and their consequences. But the 
understanding of man, when it became blind to the justice, 
hohness, and other attributes of God, got confused as to rfr- 
tue and vice, and took to inventing a variety of perverse 
docti’ines about them. Such has been, not excejitionally, the 
liistory of the Systematists. Of tlie gromids of the laws of 
virtue and vice, on which I have touched, they know notliing 
Otherwise, they would not speak of both virtue and vice as 
causes of bondage ; nor would thej’- pronounce, that he wlio 
vdshes for emancipation should be alike free fi’om the one and 
from the other. 

Tlie reason why the Systematists liold virtue to be a cause 
of bondage is this. Good works, they say, hinder the soul of 
emancipation : for emancipation consists in the soul’s indepen- 
dence of the bod}’", mind, apprehension, will, &c. ; but good 
works, in order to reap thefr'uits ajipertaining to them,-com2:»el 
the soul, until tliis end is . accomjilished, to wear the form of a 
god, or of a man, or such-hke. Moreover, ha2Dpiness, the 
fimit of good works, is beneath the ambition of a wise man ; 
it being implicated, in two ways, with misery. In the first 
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place, it is fugacious : since wliatevor lias a beginning must 
have an endj and the fruit of virtue, like other things that 
have not always existed, must pass away. Wlien a man ob- 
tains happiness, he is happy ; but, when the happiness comes to 
a period, there supervenes misery : and so happiness itself 
amounts to misery. In the second place, there is inequality 
in the fruit of virtue ; that is to say, he whose virtue is incon- 
siderable is meagrely rewarded, while he whose virtue is more 
abmidant receives a larger recompense. The former must re- 
pme at seeing the latter ; and thus his very happiness makes 
him ■wretched. In this way all happiness whatsoever partakes 
of the character of misery ; and hence, to be freed from both, 
and to become insensible, is the most transcendent asj)iration of 
humanity. 

But how erroneous is all this ! Grod, I have shown, has ap- 
pointed those things to be good works, which, in respect of the 
natm'e of man, are incumbent on him, and, for forbearing 
to do which, man, in the eye of justice, deserves punishment. 
Can, then, the fruit of those works which are incumbent on 
man, ever be evil ? In your opinion, since the wish for the 
fruit of good works, happiness, misbeseems a man of j^ru- 
dcnce, that fruit is an evil. Again, since you maintain, that 
the true well-being of the soul consists in its parting with appre- 
hension and will, and in becoming insensible, you ought rather 
to consider this .state to be the fruit of virtue. Herein you have 
exactly inverted things. Wliat ! has Grod enacted the law of 
virtue and vice after the manner of a net, with no reason but 
to entangle souls in it, like so many birds, and to divert Him- 
self withal ? Has He fixed at random, that some works are 
bad, and that others are good, so that souls may sometimes be 
entrapped in one snare, and sometimes in the other ? But, 
if Grod, simply because of His just and excellent nature, 
has established those works to be virtuous, which, in respect 
of the nature of the soul, are incumbent on it, will not He — 
a sea of mercy and goodness, and Who, as the Father of 
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all, desires tlie welfare of all, nay, deyises a way 

and a means for the welfare of even such as do what is 
amiss, — ^give to such as do what is right, that which will 
constitute their true well-being ? Instead of well-being, will 
He, indeed, decree to such a soul a recompense to its harm? 
The fact is, however, that the attainment of a state of insen- 
sibility is not true emancipation ; and they who, by God’s 
mercy, arrive at true emancipation, will suffer no injury in 
their faculties, as those of ajDprehension and wiU. This I shall 
show further on. 

Again, you mistal?;e in arguing, that the fruit of virtue, hap- 
piness, is perishable. I have already made out your maxim 
to be utterly baseless, — ^that all products must, as such, come 
to an end. Further, if perishable happiness is of the nature 
of misery, it cannot be the fruit of virtue ; for, since that which 
it is obligatory on man to do is virtue, will God requite with 
misery him who does what is obligatory ? You think, too, that 
virtue is a tiling which is to be done for only a limited time, 
-after which, it being discontinued, the reward follows. Hence 
your fear, that the reward also will, after a time, be discon- 
tinued. As I have said, however, virtue is a thing which it is 
perpetually incumbent on man to do, whether he be in this 
world, or in another. As long as he has being, so loiig should 
lie go on practising virtue. While he continues in virtue, its 
beneficent requital will ever remain with him; but, when 
he falls away from virtue, its reward terminates. But the 
misery which then ensues is not the consequence of virtue, 
but of vice ; for even desistance from virtue is vice. Who, 
-one may here ask, is equal to such uninterniitted virtue? 
Grant, .that endless happiness is the reward of such virtue 
as you speak of : etiU, what shall we profit by hoping for 
it ? It is true, I reply, that we men have all become so 
corrupt in our nature, that we are incapable of practising 
virtue ; and, therefore, if we hope to compass the loftiest aim 
of man on the strength of our virtue, we shall be benefited 
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nothing. But Grod, in compassion for us sinners, has I’evealed 
His Word, and has thereby marked out a way, by following 
which, all oim sms will be pardoned, and that reward, by His 
mercy, will be bestowed upon us, which would have attached 
to virtue, had virtue been practicable to us. Then will our 
fallen nature be purged and pmdfied : the ability to practise 
virtue will be vouchsafed to us ; and we shall abide near to 
Grod, and dwell in the realms of glory, and enjoy everlasting 
beatitude. 

The second objection which you oppose to the fruit of vir- 
tue is, that it implies inequality ; some being rewarded more, 
and others, less ; and this also is a ground of misery. My 
answer is, that this inequality is no real ground of misery. 
The misery which proceeds from envy has its real root in 
man’s corrupt nature. Envy is a blemish in human nature. 
It is not found in a pure nature ; it is found in a fallen nature. 
Of him whose nature is fallen the virtue is not really virtue ; 
and, accordingl}'', he cannot obtain the fi'uit of virtue. How 
evident is it, from this, that the Systematists were not ac- 
quainted with the true character of virtue and that of vice ! 
Little did they Imow of the nature which virtue requires. 
How can he whose nature is corrupt do works that are right ? 
Outwardly, he may imitate them ; but still he retains his 
corrupt nature, wliich renders genuine virtue impossible to 
him. Works only externally good are not the whole of virtue. 
That, in the sight of God, is virtue, which comes from a 
pure heart. I will exemplify what I mean. It is proper 
for a man to show friendship to a friend. But, if a simu- 
lator, merely from sense of shame, is outwardly courteous 
to his friends, but inwardly bears them malice, can he, in 
the sight of God, be a doer of proper works? Ejiow, then, 
that they alone whose nature is ptme are capable of virtue, 
and that onlj’- such as they will receive the reward of vir- 
tue. Others, they may see, are, for greater virtue than their 
own, rewarded more largely : but they will not, on that ac- 
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count, feel envj. On tlie contrary, it belongs to a pure nature 
t.o take pleasure in tlie increase of tlie happiness of others. 
And thus, that which is a source of misery to an evil nature 
is, to a pure natm’e, rather a source of joy. 

From their ignorance of the true character of virtue, and 
that of vice, the pandits err, again, in maintaining, that, on the 
acq[uisition of right apprehension, all previous sins are effaced, 
and that current works become inoperative, or, in other 
words, that nothing j)iacular inheres in the bad actions 
wliich the, rightly apprehensive man is constantly commit- 
ting. This is altogether untenable. For what conne^;ioii 
is there between the conviction, that I am not my body, and 
the effacement of sin ? To sin is to do that which, in all 
circumstances and conditions, is improper for man; and 
hence, by so doing, man becomes, before God, guilty and 
deserving of punishment. Is all this set aside by my 
knowing that I am not body? Moreover, if accumulated 
and current works are obliterated, why not fructescent works 
as well ? The issue of the whole matter is, that it is vain to 
hope for salvation on the score of Icnowing the body to be not 
identical with the soul ; for this knowledge cannot avail to save 
a man from evil works, or from their penalty. 

From this it fe clear, that the Hindu, in his ignorance of 
the nature of virtue and that of vice, supposes their laws to 
be baseless and fortuitous. He seems to have little notion 
of the moral goodness or badness of works, and to regard 
them as producing their effects physically, or mechanically. 
It plainly appears, from what the pandits have written on 
this subject, that, in their opinion, pretty much as food 
possesses an inherent property of appeasing hiuiger, and as 
poison possesses an inherent property of causing death,, so 
some works have an innate virtue to ensure celestial happi- 
ness, while others have the efficacy of consigning to Hell. 
Whatever produces happiness is virtue ; and whatever jno- 
duces misery is vice. A foolish man, therefore, who desires 
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the happiness of 'Elysiiinij &c.j will aim to practise virtue. 
But he who, weaiy ahke of the happiness and of the misery 
of an existence of vicissitude, gives up both, and yearns 
after emancipation, will assuredly free himself from such a 
plague. He cannot, however, rid himself of it readily. For, 
if, so long as he is in a state of misapprehension, in order 
to escape from the bondage of virtue, he resolves to give up 
good works, in so doing he transgresses. Hence he must ac- 
quire right apprehension, which is the only panacea agamst 
virtue. 

Similar^, with regard to vice, the pandits think, that, as 
some substances, poison, for instance, possess an innate virtue 
of injuring, which, yet, under certain conditions, is neu- 
tralized, so, though bad works have an intrinsic property 
of entailing evil, — ^as the torments of Hell, — ^yet, in the 
case of the rightly apprehensive man, that property is ren- 
dered inefficacious. It is his right Imowledge which serves 
to coLUiteract it. And, therefore, the sin of such a man does 
not affect him.*' 

But, more especially, the fact of the pandits’ maintaining, 
that good and bad works produce their effects, happiness and 
misery, in a physical manner, becomes plainly manifest fr'om 
their invention of requitative efficac}^ as an objective entity. 
Their reason for believing in what they style requitative 
efficacyt is tliis. Grood works,” they say, “ are the cause 
of clysian' happiness, and bad works are the cause of infer- 
nal dolor. And how can this be so ? For, if a man does a 
good act to-day, he does not, therefore, at once go to Elysium, 

If tlie Hindus had a correct conception of the moral goodness and bad- 
‘ness of actions, they would not be found to argue, that Krishna and other 
members of the pantheon were not defiled by their deeds of wickedness, simp- 
ly on the ground that those gods were endowed with great power, and were 
secured from the evil consequences of what they did. On moral grounds, the 
very commission of such wickedness is defilement, 
f In Sanskrit, ajyiirva. 
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but after the lapse of perhaps a long period, when he dies. 
How, then, — a cause being that which immediately precedes 
an effect, — is that good work the cause of his going to 
Elysium?” Involved in this grave embarrassment, the 
pandits, with a view to liberate themselves from it, allege, 
that there is produced, in the soul, by good or by bad works, 
the quality denominated requitative efficacy ; and it is this 
which consigns the soul to Elysimn, or to Hell. It is, then, 
through the medium of requitative efficacy that good and bad 
works lead, respectively, to Elysium and to Hell. This requi- 
tative efficacy is what they mean by merit or demerit. But 
what, I would ask, is the necessity of this embarrassment? 
Good and bad works are not immediately originative of desira- 
ble and undesirable consequences, but mediately. And how are 
they so mediately? As I have said before, God, who is just, in 
consideration of the virtue and vice of men. Himself appoints 
corresponding reward for them. Since, therefore, this reward 
depends on the will of God, when it seems proper to Him, He 
bestows it, — at once, it may be, or bye and bye. And so there is 
no need of the invention of requitative efficacy. One man 
serves another, and is daily entitled to wages ; and yet his 
master pays him at a time which he himself determines ; 
monthly, or half-yearly, or annually. But, possibly, some 
one may say,'^' that, as the hireling, from serving his master, 
becomes entitled daily to his wages, just so man, from dohig 
good works, or evil, becomes an heir of Elysium, or of Hell ; 
and his having such a heritage is, for him, requitative efficacy. 
If, I reply, the pandits had said only thus much, there would 
have been no harm. But they lay down requitative efficacy 
as being a real and distinct entity. For example, the Haiya- 
yikas and the Vais'eshikas reckon it among the qualities of 
the soul, — apprehension, will, happiness, misery, and the rest : 

* Not that any pandit would hold such language ; but a foreigner mightj if 
bent on rationalizing Hinduism. 
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and I affirm, that such a tiling cannot be proved to exist. 
F Lirthermore, I would say to the pandits, that, if you believe in 
requitative efficacy as a distinct thing generated by good and 
evil works, ^mu ought to believe it to be generated by service, 
ill the instance of one man who works for another ; for the 
same objection presents itself in both cases alike. In fact, you 
ought to believe in a similar efficacy in countless other in- 
stances besides that of service ; and then, instead of twenty- 
foiu* qualities, you would have qualities innumerable. 

The error which I have here charged on the pandits, though 
it is not perfectly manifest in the Naiyayika and some other 
Systems, is yet very clear in the Sankhya and Mimansa ; these 
not believing in God, and yet affirming, that good and bad 
works, through requitative efficacy, lead to Elysium and to 
Hell. Li their opinion, from casting an offering into the fire, 
with utterance of the formula To Indra ; may it speed,” re- 
quitath'e efficac}'' is engendered, the which, of its own motion, 
fructifies in elysian bliss and so forth. What need, tlien, of 
God ? How strange is all this ! 

On the point at present in discussion, the Sankhyas and 
Mimansakas labour mider miserable misconception ; and the 
rest of the Systematists, also, are more or less in the wrong. 
For, ‘at the beginning of this book, where I have spoken of 
the doctrines held in common by the Systems, it will have 
been seen, that, though the Systematists dissent among them- 
selves on some few matters, yet, on- almost every capital 
question they are alike as to method of consideration and as 
to reach and bias of intellect. They have all of them tene- 
ments of the same sort of foundation, and fabric, and model, 
however different in outer aspect. One of them may carry 
a certain error to greater extremes than the rest ; but in these 
as well inheres that error, in embryo. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Examination of the Views concerning tlm State of Emaneipa- 

tioiiy professed^ in common^ hy the Naiydyikas and hy the 

Vais eshiJcas. 

I have thus given an account of the Haiyayika and Vai- 
s'eshika theories as regards Grod, tlie soul, the soul’s wretch- 
edness, the cause of that wretchedness, the way of escape 
from it, and virtue and vice. The treatment of a single topic 
more will bring this second section to an’ end. And that 
topic is, the miserable condition to which the Haiyayikas 
and Vais'eshikas give the name of emancipation ; their views 
on this article growing out of their lamentable conceptions 
touching God, &c. Is to lose the faculties of apprehension, 
will, and all manifestations of sensibility, and to become like 
a stone, the loftiest aim of the soul ? In what, I would ask, 
does this state differ from annihilation ? In reply to two 
objections of the pandits, the one real, and the other presum- 
ed : — that, if tlio fruition of happiness he allowed to belong 
to the state of emancipation, and, if that haj^piness varies in 
degree to different recipients, some among the emancipated 
must bo envious of others less favoured than themselves ; and 
that, if cognition, will, and other such faculties survive in 
emancipation, the emancipated might admit evil desires, and 
hence incur danger of falling into sin ; I maintain, that they 
who know not the power of God, and the greatness of His 
grace, may have such fears. But we, for our parts, who 
possess the true Word of God, learn, from it, that such as 
accept the terms of salvation which God has offered, and 
become participators in His grace, will be translated, after 
death, to the abodes of bliss, and that God will so purify 
their nature, that they shall never more be affected with evil 
desires, envy, enmity, pride, and such like. To them will be 
given, in Heaven, celestial and indefectible bodies ; and they 
will retain all the mental characteristics of conscious beings. 
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and will bo for ever blest with the beatific vision, and with 
the highest joy, ineffable and divine, in being near to Him, 
and in pa3dng Him adoration, and, — their nature being made 
imre, — ^^vith serenitj'^ of soul, and with peace ; — their happiness 
alwa3^s increasing, and subject to no intermission. And tell 
me, pray, which state deserves rather to be called the highest 
aim of man ; this, or one of total unconsciousness ? This 
latter is, indeed, not the highest aim of man, but, contrari- 
wise, the lowest of degradations. You say, that souls have 
existed from all duration, and have, in the meantime, passed 
through births and deaths unnumbered, suffering incessantly 
the miseries of an existence of vicissitude. Now and then 
one has grown wise, and has aspired to escape from its 
wretchedness, and, to this end, has practised, during several 
births, austerities, contemplation, and similar observances. 
And what reward has it received at last, except the becoming 
insensible, like a stone, — a state equivalent to annihilation ? 
Of nothing, then, is the destiny so cruel as is that of the soul. 
So long as, dating from past eternity, it remains conscious, 
it is subject to wretchedness ; and it can hope for no exemp- 
tion from this wretchedness, other than annihilation. If we 
were atheists, not belie'^dng in God, and if our deliverance 
from misery depended on our own efforts, to look for emanci- 
pation such as yoiu’s might be fitting. But, as we believe in a 
God, inscrutable in power, replete with all goodness, most 
bountiful, all-merciful, and the Giver of every felicity ; and 
as AVQ hope for emancipation at His hands ; it seems to us 
reasonable to expect an emancipation better than the miser- 
able state to wliicli you give that name. Two ways of attain- 
ing the chief aim of the soul are found in the true Word of 
God ; by human actions, and by the grace of the Lord. Ac- 
cording to the first, on a man’s doing that which it is binding 
on him to do, the reward of his works is bestowed upon him 
by God. A soul that should alwa^'^s thus do would be reward- 
ed with constant happiness ; and to enjoy such happiness is 


X 
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the highest aim of man. But, again, it is written, in the 
Word of God, that it surpasses our strength to follow this 
Avay ; for we have aU become corrupt, through sin, and our 
works are unworthy of God’s acceptance. Om’ well-being 
is, therefore, wholly dependent upon the grace of God. By 
our works we can merit only Hell ; hut, since God is merci- 
ful, He desires to save us by His free gTace. In order that 
w'e may secure this grace. He has contrived a wondrous plan, 
giving proof of His illimitable and ineffable compassionate- 
ness, arid altogether in harmony with His justice and holiness. 
And, since He has opened, on our behalf, the treasury of 
Plis bomidless mercies, will He make our highest happiness 
to consist in being conformed to the condition of a stone ? 
Endless happiness, whether compassed by works, or by God’s 
frrace, alone deserves to receive the name of the highest aim 

O / * 

of man. Wliy, then, will you have it to consist in uncon- 
sciousness ? The truth is, that this matter cannot be under- 
stood save with the help of the illumination derivable fr*om 
God’s own Word ; and he who rests solely on his own intelli- 
gence, in reasoning about it, may well end in some such doc- 
trine as that of the Systematists ; namely, that to be emancipat- 
ed is to, become unconscious. The speculators just mentioned 
proceed somewhat as though they thought they were to be 
saved by a scheme and by labour of their own : and whence 
can they, imfortmiates, hope to obtain everlasting happiness ? 
Hence it is, that, in their estimation, they will secure every- 
thing that is to be secured, if only, bereft of all conscious- 
ness, they get quit of the distress which infests an existence 
of vicissitude. But know, ye Hindus, that to achieve even 
thus much is impossible for you. God made the soul cogni- 
tive ; and who shall make it incognitive ? The nature with 
which God endowed the soul cannot be annulled by reflect- 
ing, that I am not mind, I am not body.” Be assured, 
that om’ souls will forever continue conscious. Two things 
are, however, placed before us, between which to make om 
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election. God, in His Word, points out tlie way of salva- 
tion- If we accept it, we shall make our consciousness the 
instrument of eternal joy. If, on the other hand, we reject 
it, we shall make our consciousness the instrument of eternal 
affliction and torment. As, therefore, you seek for well-being, 
accept the genuine Word of God. 

My motive in exposing the faults of the Systems has not 
at all been, to convict their authors of error, for the pm'pose 
of holding them up to ridicule. My aim has been, to show, 
that whoever — ^whether they, or I, or any one else — midertakes 
to argue, in reliance on unaided reason, about divine and spi- 
ritual things, must constantly fall into error ; the mind of 
man being impotent to understand them rightly. When you 
are convinced, that they are correctly described in the Chris- 
tian religion, you will knoAV, that this is the true religion of 
God. Accordingly, it is my wish, that you should study the 
Christian Scriptures, and with candom*. To this study fixed 
attention, docility, and patient thought are indispensable ; for, 
when a man has, during a long space of time, entertained any 
particular set of opinions, he is slow to perceive their faults, 
and to recognize the excellence of what conflicts with them. 
But, if 3mu conduct this investigation with humble prayer to 
God, you shall attain to a loiowledge of the truth. 



SECTION III. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Description of the Three Sorts of Existence held in the Vedanta : 
the Key to a Right Understanding of that Scheme of Philo- 
sophy, 

Having briefl)^ considered five out of tlie six great Hindu 
Systems, I shall, in this section, examine the Vedanta. And to 
engage in such an examination in the present day is especially 
important. The Hindus, it is true-, refer all the Systems to 
Rishis ; but, in our time, these systems, the Vedanta apart, 
have no followers, except perhaps here and there an indivi- 
dual. As for the Vedanta, it is held by a large majority of all 
Hindus. 

The Vedantins argue three sorts of existence; and one 
must thoroughly comprehend and ponder them, in order to 
take in the meaning of their scheme. These they designate 
as true, practical, and apparent."' That which verily exists 
is called true, and its existence, true existence and this ex- 

* 1 

I Vcddnta-parilhdshd, \->. IS. “Exist- 
ence is of three sorts, true ( puramdrthika ), practical (vyavahao'ika), and 
apparent (prdtihhdsika ). True existence is that of Brahma ; practical, that 
of ether, &c. ; apparent, thul of nacrine silver and the like.'” 

+ Dr. J. R’Ballantyne idkcs par am arthika io denote “being, in its highest 
sense.” Christianity contrasted, &c., p. 38. 

Th.at pdramdrthika, popularly, is everywhere used to signify “ true,” one 
may learn without any very laborious search. The adverb paramdrthatah 
means “in truth,” “ indeed,” Ac &c. 
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istonee, according to the Vedanta, is prcdicable of Brahma 
exclusively. The second species of existence has the name of 
practical. The things to which it belongs do not veritably 
exist : only the inisapprehensive, or ignorant, mistake them for 
existent, and b}'" means of them transact practical life ; whence 
the epithet. And it must bo kept in mind, that, as the 
things just spoken of are thought to be not veritably existent, 
but to be imagined by ignorance, precisely so is it with the 
use made of them. For instance, a man in a dream drinks 
water, or mounts a horse : the water and the horse are vision- 
ary ; and so are the drinking and the mounting. If the use 
to which one puts a thing is veritable, the thing also must be 
veritable ; for, to have veritable dealmgs with that which is false 
is impossible. Can a man in his waking senses bathe in a river 
that he saw in his sleep ? The things which, agreeably to the 
phraseology of the Vedautins, are practical, are the very 
things which all men, themselves excepted, call true : and such 
are I s wara, or the maker of the world, souls, and all the world 
besides.* Their existence these philosophers hold to be the 


The fact, that the Vedantins, in contradistinguishing practical and appa- 
rent existence from the first species, style them mithya, or false, is a further 
proof, that the sense liere attached to pdramarihiha is alone correct. Though 
the word is technical with the Vedantins, they have done no violence to its 
ordinar}^ meaning. • 

Vijn^na Bhikshu, on an occasion where he employs pdramarthikaiiociy — the 
abstract substantive of pcivaixtciTihilcd ^ — in the sense of unchangeableness 
and eternalness, clearly intimates, that his acceptation of the term, as a 
lollov/er of the Sifnkhya, is different from that of the Vedtfntins. See the 
SanlcJiycf^-pravachana-hha^ p. 25 . 

Ihe torture to which Vijnana habitually — and especially in the Sdnkhya- 
subjects the whole compass of the Vedanba nomenclature, reminds one 
foicibly of the sanctimonious vocabulary of free-handlers and secularists among 
our contemporaries in Christian countries. 

vj C\ Os 
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result of ignorance ; and such existence is termed, by them, 

► ■* 

pi’iCctical, The third species of existence, denominated apparent, 


•s Ovv.. 

I A'nancla Giri, commenting on S'ankara A charya’s Mandu- 

ki/a-hltdshya : Bihliotlicca Indica^ Vol, viii., pp. 326, 327. Jf Brahma, 
secondless, and essentially unconnected with the world, be established by the 
Vedanta, how is it, that there are souls, subject to three conditions, those of 
soaking, dvcaviing, and insens f hie sleep j and employers ; and hoio is 

it, that an IVwara, effecting the experience of souls, is revealed by scripture ; 
and hoio is it, that the aggregate of objects subserving experience is found as a 
thing apart from these ? If monism were true, all these- would present them- 
selves as incompatible. With reference to such an objection, it is set forth 
as follows, with intent to declare, that souls, the world, and Ts'wara can all 
rcasonahly be admitted as things of imagination surmised in Brahma.” 


A little further on, A'nanda Giri says : 






I Therefore it is enunciated, that the three conditions, and the 

souls subject thereto, and the illusive Brahma, i, c., I's^wara, are all imagined 
in the pure Brahma.’’ 

The reason why the Vedantins use such an expression as ‘‘silver imagined 
in nacre,” is, of course, tliat tlic nacre is the substrate of the imaginary silver. 
Strictly analogous, in their view, to the nacre and silver of this illustration 
arc Brahma and the world, &c., where they speak of the world, souls, and 
Ts'wara, as imagined, by the ignorant, in Brahma. It is to be understood, that 
Brahma is not the subject of the imagination, but its object. 

A most eminent authority in Vedanta matters, Sarvajnatma Muni, thus 
instructs the learner: 


I 


^ Vi ^ 

?r3T^fcr II 

i ^ ^ 

SgUkshepa-s'drtraJca, from a MS. not at hand for reference. 


All that is devised, or fancied, in the form of the world, of IVa, and of 
souls, by the ignorance forcibly possessing thee, appears — albeit unsubstantial, 
viz,, han'ren of true existence, — substantial, until the sun of right apprehen- 
sion rises.” 


This couplet has been interpreted in accordance with the gloss of Madhu- 
sudana Saraswati, who takes gcidham as an adverb, 

I's'a, or I's'wara, — the maker of the world,— and souls, since the A^edantins 
consider them as, no less than the world itself, ignorance-imagined and false, 
come under the category of things practical. 
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resembles the practical, in that it is false, but, by mistake, 
seems to be veritable. It differs, however, from the practical in 
tlireo respects. Fu'st, the ignorant, that is to say, ordinary 
men, do not constantly, but only now and then, mistake for 
veritable the apparent objects to which it appertains ; as naerme 
silver, and tlic matters of a dream. Nor, secondly, is there 
any practical dealing with these things. Let a man who mis- 
takes nacre for silver offer it for sale : he will not get for it the 
])rice of silver ; for it will be recognized, by others, as another 
substance. Thirdly: it is because of ignorance, that the 
practical seems to be veritable ; but it is by reason, additionally 
to ignorance, of distance and other causes, called defects, 
enumerated by the Nalyayikas, &c., that the apparent seems 
veritable.* Such are the Vedantin’s three sorts of existence, 
the true, the practical, and the apparent. 

To obtain a just view of the Vedanta doctrine, or even to 
appreciate its fallacy, it is all-important to master its thcoiy of 
tlu'ee existences. It must be understood, that it is not be- 
cause existent things are — in any wa^'- to us intelligible — of 

Vcddnia-parihhdslid, p. 12. Nescience, the 

cause of mistaking BraJitna tor ajar, or other practical object, is to be con- 
ddcred as a defect also. When, however, nacre is mistaken for silver, an 
ocular affection, or similar defect, is the cause of the misappivehension,^' 

Tt is not to he understood, that, in the case of nacrine silver, nescience is 
excluded as a cause. The defects specified are cau.ses additional thereto. 
This appears from the two pages of the Y eddnia-paribhdshd preceding that 
here quoted from. 

The term dosha, ^Mefect” is a technicality generalizing certain causes of 
misapprehension. 

31 cicff: I 

si ^ 

T^fcT L Bhdsha-parichchheda, 130th couplet. 

“ A defect is a cause of wrong notion j a virtue, of right notion. Defects are 
pionounced to he multifarious, as bile, giving rise to jaundice, distance, &c.’^ 
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various kinds, that tlie Veclantins contend for a difference in 
tlieir existence. Li other words, they do not predicate a dif- 
ference between the existences of things, because one is eternal 
and anotlier is uneternal, or because one is self-existent and 
another exists dependently. - It is a difference in the very 
nature of existing, not in its inode, that they insist uj)on. 
Their view on this subject will now be exliibited. 

To the Vedantins the establishment of monism, or non-dua- 
lity, is most essential. They wish to make out the soul to be 
Brahma, and the world to be false ; whence it would follow, 
that Brahma solely is true, and that nought but him exists, or 
c^^or existed, or at any time will exist. From the couplet of 
Ihc S'iva-cjna which I shall quote m the sixth chapter, and 
fi’om numberless other passages of Vedanta works, it is mani- 
fest, that, in their view, the world is false, and imagined by 
ignorance. Not that they only figuratively call it false, — as we 
sometimes call things of an evanescent and perishable charac- 
ter ; but they mean, that it is iiidced so, like nacrine silver.* As 


According to the Vedanta, soulsj as souls, and also ignorance and 
I'sVara, are beginningless and self-existent. Still, we find ascribed to them 
a different existence from tliat of Brahma, It is called false. 

For the unoriginatedness of souls, &c., see the last quotation in p. 35. 
The source of the couplet there given has not been ascertained. Its state- 
ments are, however, called in question by no Ved^ntin. Among the various 
treatises which cite it is, besides the Siddhtinta-ratvamdlcif the Krishndlan- 
kura of Achyutakrishna Ananda Tirtha, a commentary on Appayya Dikshita^s 
Siddhdntc(4rs*a, Moreover, it is at the tongue’s end of almost every student 


of the Vedanta. 

Achyutakrishna reads, as the second quarter of the distich : 

^Mikewise, the distinction between the soul and Ts^a.” This 


lection is by much to be preferred, 

Mdyd^ illusion, avidydy nescience, and ajndna, ignorance, — when these 
two denote collectivit}^ — are synonymes. Nescience and ignorance, when 
referred to souls in several, are only fractional portions of illusion. See the 
Veddnia-^dra^ pp. 4, &c. 

^ I ^^1 

I Vedanla-paribhdsJict, p. 17. “All other than Brahma ■ 
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piTcli silver is nothing, and wholly from ignorance seems to be 
soioetliing, just so, they say, is the world nothing ; it being 
ioiagined by ignorance, that is, it seeming, simply by reason 
of io'norance, to exist. To maintain otherwise would be to 
siuTender non-duality. 

Further, it is surprizing to find, that the ignorance which 
imagines the world is laid down as being itself ignorance- 
imagined, and hence false.'’- They refuse to grant, that even 
this is true; and consistently: else, non-duality would be 

is false, because other than Brahma. Whatever is thus different is thus jfaZse , 
for inslauce, nacrine silvei’.” 

Those of the Sj'stemalists who are not’ Vedantins apprehend the doctrine 
under comment in the manner in which it is apprehended in the text. 

sj 

1 Sdnlchija-TpravaclMna-lU- 

sJiya, p. 225. ''Not only on the ground of the aforesaid argument are the 
monists to be shunned, but, further, because there is no proof to establish the 
uutrueness of the world. To this effect it is set forth, in the aphorism : ‘ The 
■world is true, since its origination is from a cause that has no defect, and since 
there is nothing to make out the xoorld to he false.’ The objects of a dream, 
the imagined yellowness of a xohite conch-shell, &c., are found, among men 
to be untrue, by reason that they owe their origin to the internal organ, &c., 
infected by the defects of sleep, &c. This untrxieness does not belong to the 
universe, made up of the great principle and the rest ; for the causes of that 
xinivcrse, nature and the intellect of Hiranyagai-bha, the creator, are free from 
all defect.” 

The aphorism cited in this extract is VI., 62. 

Vijnana, in continuation, will have it, that the Vedantins wrest from their 
legitimate drift the passages of the Veda which they adduce to establish, that 
the world is false. For, he say.s, if those pa-ssages moan as is pretended, the 
result is suicidal ; the Veda being itself of the world. 

* See the eighth chapter of this section. 
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impeaclied by the presentation of another entity than Brah 
Hia, ignorance. Thus it is, that they would establish Brah 
ma alone to be true, and all besides to be illusory. When 
therefore, they give the epithet of true to the existence o 
Brahma, and that of practical to the existence of the world 
we aie to understand, that, in their system, that existenc 
which is indeed real is called true, and the epithet of practi 
cal is given to false existence, or existence which in fact is 
not, but, owing to mistake, seems to have place. 

In only applying names to real things, and to unreal, ther 
is no fault. The extraordinary error of the Vedantins is o 
quite another character. I have already said, that they woul 
prove both the world and ignorance to be ignorance-imagine 
and altogether false. But, earnestly as thej^ desire to hav 
them so, their inner consciousness refuses to rate them as al- 
together nothing : for the mind of man will not give willing 
entrance to an absurdity. The world, the Vedantins allege, 
is veritably nothing, but, because of ignorance, appears to 
exist ; after the manner of nacrine silver. How, can the mind 
assent to the notion, that even that ignorance is nothing what- 
ever ? Never ; and he who tries to reconcile with it his own 
views generally, and the common experience of mankind, 
will encounter obstacles at every step. Moreover, to call such 
ignorance nothing, is, evidently, most venturesome. Nor do 
the Vedantins feel, that the world is nought. Let it be 
believed, that, when they denominate ignorance and the world 
false, they cannot help feeling, that they are not so far false 
as to be nothing at all : they, must possess some sort or other 
of existence. 

On gathering, from this, that the Vedantins allow to the 
world a certain sort of existence, one might suppose, that they 
must give up non-duality : for, however they may designate 
the world’s existence, if they concede, that the world really 
exists, their Brahma does not remain without a second ; and 
the consequence is duality. This brings us to the knot of 
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tlieir error. Tliey argue, as was said before, for distinct 
Iviiids of existence, — not various modes of existence. The 
world, according to tliem, really exists ; but its existence 
differs from that of Bi'ahma. They call this existence a false 
existence ; and their so calling it brings them into error : and 
this error blinds them to their inconsistency. The -vVorld’s 
existence is, they allege, false existence ; if true, of course 
the issue would be duality. Analogousl}’-, though a mad- 
man, alone in a room, thinks himself one of a crowd, his 
so fancying does not invalidate his being there by himself. 
Mark, how the Vedantins herein err. Their assertion, that 
the untrue existence of the world is of no prejudice to mo- 
nism, would be correct, if they understood such existence to 
be non-existence ; as is the existence of the aforesaid mad- 
man’s crowd. Since that existence is allowed, by them, to 
Ije in fact, they do not mend the matter by calling it untrue. 
As for themselves, they think otherwise. They urge, that we 
have two* kinds of existence, the true and the untrue. As 
that thing which possesses the former kind exists, so does that 
which possesses the latter ; for it has existence : but the thing 
is untrue, because its existence is of that stamp. And so the 
doctrine of non-duality is saved uninjm’ed. Observe, that 
the Vedantins believe in two classes of objects, true and un- 
true, and both of them really existent ; only an object of the 
first class is really real,t and an object of the second class is 
unreally realj. 

* For convenience, the third kind of existence is here kept out of sight. 

t It is not elairaed, that the expression “ really real,” and especially that 
of “ unreally real,” does not savour strongly of the absurd. But it is things 
altogether absurd that are here taken account of. 

Among unreally real things are included, with the practical, things appa- 
rent, soon to be spoken of. Added to these, and the true, there is a fourth 
class, to comprehend positive unrealities. Examples of objects of this class are, 
the son of a barren woman, a hare’s horn, sky-blossoms, &c. &c. Their 
technical ephithet is tuchcUlm. 

t The notion of practical existence, entertained by the Vedantins, is. 
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Furtlierniorc, tlic asjiuct of those classes of oi)ioe(s vari.-,- 
according to the point of view from wliich they are beheld. 

Bummarily, a combination of Uyo contradictor}^ ideas, that of existence, and 
that of non-existence. This assertion may be made good simply by showing, 
that, while they endeavour to prove the world, and all other practical things, 
no less than all that are apparent, to be nothing whatever, they believe, that 
the same things are something. The first of these antagonistic positions has 
been illustrated, and will be illustrated further ; and, as for the second, it is 
evident, on inspecting the books of the Ved^ntins, that they receive as reali- 
ties the world and whatever else they call practical. iMoreover, as lias been 
seen, they comprehend their I s'wara, maker of the world, among practical and 
false objects, and yet believe, that he really exists. On perusing the eighth 
chapter, the reader will, further, be satisfied, that, though they would prove 
the ignorance which imagines the world to be nothing at all, yet they cannot, 
but allow, that it has a certain real existence. 

That the view here taken is correct, confirmation is furnished the words 
of two very celebrated Hindu philosophers, Parthasarathi and Vijnana 

Bhikshu, writers on the Mimansa and on the S^nkhya, respectively. 

Parthasarathi, refuting the Vedanta, urges, that, inasmuch as tlie universe 
is certified, by perception, to be true, it cannot be made out false. If, lie says, 
it is held, on the word of the Veda, to be false, the Veda itself, as being in- 
cluded in the universe, must be false ; and, consequently its proof is invalid. 

Then he introduces a Ved^ntin, and refutes him, as follows : 

^ (X ^ - 

I I 1 CIT 
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N 
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Conceive true existence and practical existence as two stations, 
with a station intermediate. A person located at practical 

S'dstra-dtjpilcdy MS., fol. 57, verso. ' We do not say, that the universe is un- 
real ; since it is established, by perception and other proofs, to exist. Nor 
do we say^ that it has true existence ; it being falsified by right apprehension 
of spirit. The universe cannot, therefore, be described either as true, or as 
unreal/ All this is hollow. To be other than true is to be unreal. If, 
then, the universe be not true, manifestly it is nothing but unreal. On the 
other hand, if not unreal, it follows, that it is true. For the denial of either 
of these, trueness and unreality, implies the affirmation of the other and 

no alternative besides these is possible. ^ That which never presents itself 

as the horn of a hare, — is held for unreal ; and that which presents itself, and 
is never falsified, — as the true nature of spirit, — is held for true ; and, as for 
the universe, since it presents itself, and yet is falsified hy right apprehension, 
it is not to be described as true, or, yet, as unreal/ The view thus pro- 
pounded, as being at war with ordinary consciousness, is impossible of 
establishment. For that which presents itself, and is falsified, — as the mirage, 
or a snake surmised in a rope, — is positively unreal ; as, to be sure, all the 
world is persuaded : there being no difference, in the estimation of mankind 
generally, between such a thing as the horn of a hare and such a thing as 
the mirage. Hence, if the universe be falsified hy right apprehension, it is 
simply unreal, and so is not incapable of being described as true, or as un- 
reai:^ 

Observe whence this argument sets out. P^rthas^rathi begins by arguing, 
that the Veddntins cannot uphold the falseness of the universe on the faith of 
the Veda ; for that the Veda is part and parcel of their false universe Now, 
since the Vedd!ntins fallback on the Veda as the foundation of their belief, it 
cannot be supposed, that they look upon it as altogether nothing. The end of 
the argument adduced above, by the Vedantin,is to reconcile these two posi- 
tions : that the universe, the Veda inclusive, is indeed false, and that, neverthe- 
less it is existent. Herein we have the combination of two irreconcilable 
ideas, spoken of at the beginning of this note. So understands Parthasa- 
rathi ; and he proceeds, to deal with the idea on the basis of common sense. 

The subjoined words of the same writer, which follow shoi'tly after the 
passage just extracted, suppoi’t what is asserted in the text. The Vedtfntin 
is asked, whether he takes nescience to import misapprehension, or some- 
thing else, causative thereof. In neither case can it appertain to Brahma : 

vj 

In respect of those who accept erroneous apprehension, or a cause of it, 
as an entity additional to Brahma, /or them non-duality perishes.” 

It will be made plain, in the eighth chapter, that the Ved^ntins cannot 
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existence does not style its objects unreally real : for, to his 
eyes, there is only one sold of existence ; and all that presents 
itself to him he must deem simply real. In circumstances 
similar to his are, according to the Vedanta, all who are knoAra 
as misapprehensive, or ignorant. Again, a person located at 
tine existence would not designate its one object, Brahma, as 

repute their ignorance 'to be quite a non-entity ; and yet, to save the dogma 
of monism, and other doctrines, they essay to prove, at the same time, that 
ignorance is false, or a non-entity. Jf, in assigning to ignorance false exist- 
ence, an existence other than that of IBrahma, they meant only, that it is 
subjective, transitory, or the like, and, on that account, different in kind 
fromtlieir eternal Brahma ; and if they meant, by the tenet of non-duality 
nothing more than this, that, Brahma apart, there is nought of an ever-endur- 
ing character; there would be no want of reasonableness in the conception, 
lliis style of non-duality would take no harm from ignorance ; and there 
would have been no opening for the polemics of Parthasarathi. The truth is, 
tliat they do not understand the falseness of ignorance, and that of the world, 
in this way ; but, to preserve monism, they would make out both ignorance 
and tlic world to be positive non -entities. This, their aim, to establish ignor- 
ance as a non-entit}', is ignored, by Pcfrthasarathi, as an absurdity beneath 
Ills notice. 

^ I 

Cs, 

'5:1% I :f: ^ ^ ■ST I 

Si'inl-ht/a- 2 V'avachana-bli(ishija p. 25. “ ‘ If it be held, that nescience is esaen- 

tially of two contradictories.’ Hut, ‘should’ it be alleged, W\n,t nescience ought 
to be pronounced ‘ essentially of two contradictories,’ entity and nonentity, or 
else to be different from both ; and thus there would be no invalidation, 
thereby, t. e., by nescience, of non-duality, the only true (pdramarthika) stale. 
Such is the’sense,* * ‘ Not so ; for such a thing is unknown,’ ” 

Ihis passage takes in the twenty-third and twenty-fourth aphorifuns of 
the Sankltya-iiravachana, Book I. The first is put into the mouth of a 
Vedantin ; and the second curtly replies to it. 

Yijndna Bhikshu asserts, that the portion of the SiUikhya-pravachana 
Iiere quoted from is directed, primarily, against the Bauddba.s, but that it 
tells with equal relevancy in confutation of the illusionists ( mdydvadin ) 
and crypto-Bauddhas (prachhanna-baiiddha). The Ved^ntins are denoted 
by both these title.?. The latter is aiq)lied to them dyslogistically ; and the 
application is far from infrequent. 
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really real : for, with him likewise, only one sort of existence 
would offer itself for inspection ; and that, as above, as sim- 
ply real. Such would be the standing point of the Vedan- 
tins’ Brahma, except for his lacking the faculty of cognition, 
— as will be seen by and bye. A person located at the inter- 
mediate station, just now mentioned, is enabled to pass in 
review the objects of both the other stations ; and he alone can 
speak of those objects as they veritably are. By him they all 
alike are seen to be real ; the true object, as really real, and 
practical objects, as unreally real. This person is the Vedantin. 

To their third kind of existence the Vedantins give the ap- 
pellation of apparent. A perusal of what is now to be said of 
it wiU elucidate the statements just put forth, and wiU serve to 
induce confidence in them. It is objects of error, such as 
nacrine silver, and a snake imagined in a rope, that are meant 
by apparent objects. As was before remarked, it is not because 
of any rationally assignable difference in the nature of things, 
but because of a belief in difference as to their very existence, 
that the Vedantins ascribe to them different sorts of existence. 
By what I am about to show, this assertion will be evinced 
as true. Ho one can suspect, as regards what is styled 
apparent existence, that it is so styled on account of any 
rationally assignable difference, in the natm*e of the things 
of which it is affirmed, from that of things true and practical ; 
those things that are called apparent being, we are all aware, 
nothing. If it be said, that, for this very reason, apparent 
things may be held to differ in nature from other things, and 
that, therefore, for convenience, the Vedantins give a name to 
the false existence of apparent things, I reply, that I do not 
accuse them on this ground, but on the ground, that they 
reckon such existence, and the things to which it is ascribed, 
as possessing a species of reality. Respecting apparent things 
the partisans of the Vedanta hold this language that, when 
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a man, on seeing nacre, takes it for silver, apparent silver is 

Vedanta-paribhdsUay p. 10. 

Though, by the efforts, liowovar bel^ung, of a mha'p'pYclicn^ivc ‘person 
oUain possession of an illusory object, smh an object is established as existent, 
yet there is no proof, that it, the misapipreltcnsion^ has reference to an appa- 
rent object, as silver, &c., produced at that time. For silver which is extant 
elsewhere may be taken as its object. If tliis be said, I demur : since that 
silver clseioltere^ not being in contact with an organ of sense, cannot be an 
object of perception.” 

There is room to suspect, that the word in the first line of this 

extract, is an interpolation. 

The objector here rebutted is a Naiydyika, who, as such, holds misappre- 
hension to be what is technically called anijaih&hliyati * By this is meant, 
the apprehension of an object otherwise than as it is. Agreeably to the 
Naiyilyikas, wlien, for instance, a man mistakes nacre for silver, the object of 
his mistake must be confessed to exist, but elsewhere than in the place to 
which he erroneously refers it. That is to say, the very silver which he has 
seen in some other place is supposed, by him, to be then present before him. 
To cop3^ the Naiydyika expression, instead of perceiving nacreness, he trans- 
fers the silverness, which he has seen on some other occasion, to the nacre 
lying in his sight. Tliis view the Vedantin rejects, on the following ground, 
implied in his answer. The misapprehension in question is, in the view of the 
pandits, one of perception; and, in all perception, the contact is essential of 
an organ of sense with the object perceived. Absent silver cannot, therefore, 
account for the mistake committed. 

Misapprehension is, by others, explained under the designation of asat- 
Tchydti, ^^the apprehension of what is not.” This notion, on the ground of 
their argument given above, is also disallowed by the Vedantins. 

An objection respecting things seen in dreams is thus adduced and answered : 

^ 

vj C7\ vj Os 

xT95rrf?T ^5- i 

Veddnta-pavihlidshd, p 13. Since, in the case of dreams, what there goe^ 
on may be accounted for by simple remembrance of a chariot, or the like, 
previously cognized, to imagine the production of those objects is not admissi- 
ble, because cumbrous. Should this be urged, I except ; for, to allow mere 
remembrance of a chariot, or the like, to be here a S7tfficient canse is contra- 
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really produced. If silver, I ask, is then really produced, 

venecl liy the consciousness of a man, in a dream, that he sees a chariot, and 
lih conzeioumiez^ xolien afterivards aivakc, that he saw a chariot in a dream.” 
How apparent silver is produced will be seen from what ensues : 

vj ^ 

^1% 1 ■51 ff ■ETiflfyn:- 

W I cT^t ^ 

cT^ ■cTTfgS^tWl 

Cs ^ 

tf^Ts=5rcr^Tf^f^^^%ci^f^^T ^r- 

^^cr=^T^THT^MT- 

^ ’•ir^JQ'TT^ 1 /fticZ., p. 10. “ Since the originator.^ of silver, its 

parts and other causes, do not exist in nacre, how, with thyself, is silver 
produced there ? If so interrogated, I reply : It is not, that the constituents 
popularly recognized are the originators of appai-ent silver. These are dijBFerent. 
Thus ; when the contact takes place between, for instance, the eye, labouring 
under the defect of bilious humour, or the like, and a presented object, there 
arises an affection, of the internal organ, in the form of that object, and like- 
wise in the form of its glitter. In that affection intelligence, i. e., JBraJma, 
appropriated to that object, is reflected. At that spot, viz., where the object 
is located, in the manner aforesaid, by .reason of the egress and advent there 
of the affection, intelligence appropriated to that object, intelligence appro- 
priated to that affection, and intelligence the subject of right notion, these 
three, beconie identical. Afterwards, nescience — residing in the object-appro- 
priated intelligence, one with intelligence the subject of right notion ; cog- 
nizing nacreness as the abstract nature of the thing beheld; aided by the 
impression of silver before seen, an impression resuscitated by the perception 
of similarity in the glitter, &c. of the object present to that of silver -previously 
seen; associated with the foi'ementioned defects, bile, &c., — is evolved, in the 
form of the object, the apparent silver, and also in the form of a semblance of 
a cognition of that silver.” 

Just as, with the S^nkhyas, the whole world is evolved from nature, with 
the Vedd!ntins, all practical things are evolutions from nescience, or igno- 
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]iow is ihero proved to be a misconception ? In reply, I nm 

ranee ; and equally so are all apparent things, and the apprehension of them, 
styled, above, « the semblance of a cognition.” In the evolution of apparent 
things there is, however, the association of defects, which have no place in 
the evolutions of things practical ; as was mentioned in the text, at p. 158, 
and the related note. The statement which we have seen about the identification 
of three sorts of intelligence is designed to show, that the misapprehension 
of nacre for silver is an error of perception. This question is one of great 
difficulty ; but some light will be thrown upon it in the fifth chapter. The 
idea of identification of three sorts of intelligence may be thus explicated. 
Intelligence, or Brahma, is, like ether, universally diffused j and, being .so 
diffused, it is said to be appropriated to everything which it contains. Ether is 
laid down as being’, in reality, one. Still, though the etlier in a jar outside a 
house is said to be distinct from the ether within the house, yet, when the jar 
is brought into the house, identity is realized of the ether of the jar with that 
of the house. Similarly, when an affection of the internal organ and the object 
of tliat affection become collocal, the Brahma of the affection and that 
of the object coalesce into one. The doctrine of the impenetrability of 
matter is unknown to the pandits. In their view, the internal orcan and 
its evolutions are strictly material; and yet an affection of that organ and 
a material object can take up the same space. 

^ m H; ^ \ ^ ^werc^r^f^-w^rfer^r^T- 

Jhid,, p. 14, “If it be admitted, that 

apparent silver exists, at the time of its appearance, in the nacre, the cogni- 
tion, to one not misappreJiensive, in the form of ‘ This is not silver,’ of the 
non-existence, through tripartite time, of silver, would not have place ; but 
!'7 <c coyiiz>io?i would be in the form of ‘ iZiwy is* not now silver.’ * * « 

If this be affirmed, it is contested ; for the object, here, of the cognition ‘It 
is not silver' is not the non-existence of silver as silver, but the non-existence 
of apparent silver, as true and practical.” 

Such is the sense of the Sanskrit. Some of its expressions, in a literal re- 
production, would only perplex the reader, and entail a long comment. 

It comes out from this, that, in the apprehension of the Vedantins, a thing 
may, contemporaneously, be both really existent and really non-existent. 
When, from misapprehension, a man takes nacre to be silver, apparent silver, 
is thought, is really produced, and exists for him. Another looker-on, not 
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mid, tliat, if tlic silver were true, or practical, there would be 

under such a raisapprehenaion, thinks, that there is no silver wheie the othci 
fancies he sees it. His idea, it is asserted, is authentic ; the non-existence 
of .silver, apprehended by him, being supposed to have reference to apparent 
silver as ti'ue and practical. 

Language similar to that about apparent objects, in the last extract, is 
^ound concerning practical objects also-. 

The falseness of these objects is defined as follows : ^ 

“ Cy a false thing is meant that whose absolute non-existence resides in the 
entirety of what is evroneouslg taken for its substrate. 

Tliis definition is thus applied to things practical. Take a jar, for instance. 
Its parts are deemed, by the Naiyayikas and others, to be its material cause 
and substrate. See pages 91 and 95. But those parts are erroneously so 
taken, assert the Vedantius, by all but themselves ; since a jar, a practical 
olycct, being false, has no substrate. In the parts of the jar, wrongly sup- 
posed to be its substrate, resides the absolute non-existence of the jar itself,* 
and, therefore, the jar is false. 

The same definition is applied to the jar’s parts, the absolute non-existence 
of which resides in their own parts, the material cause and the substrate of 
the primary parts. Intermediate effects and causes being traversed, ignorance 
the material cause and substrate of everything save Brahma, is at length 
reached ; all the effects on the way having been proved false, since the non- 
existence of each resides in its material cause. Ignorance then comes to be 
dealt with. Its non-existence resides in Brahma, the imagined substrate, or, 
as it is also termed, illusory-material cause, of ignorance, as of all else than 
Brahma. Everything, Brahma excepted, is, thus, concluded to be false. 

To this conclusion an exception is suggested and replied to : ^ ITST” 

■ETS'X^'J ^Wc^X5l%^S I p. 18. “Let it not be 

thought, that the notion of the falseness of ajar, or the like, is contradicted 
hy the perception of the jar as existent ; for, since the object, in that pcTCcp- 
iioUj is the existence of Brahma , the substrate of the not the existence of 
thejar^ the verity of the jar, &c. is not established.’’ 

Another answer is subjoined. 

HX^X^JX I xr% ■^XS'X^W^f^ 

^ xxr5:Hxf^^§^fcT ^ i 
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no room to speak of misconception ; but, since it is neitlior. 
but aiDparent, misconcejDtion lias place. * From this it is clear, 
tliat, wlien the Yedantins call tbe existence of an apparent 
tiling, — a thing really produced, — apparent, it is not because 
the thing differs by nature from other things, but because 
its existence differs from the existence of other things. If the 
thing were different simply by nature, and not in respect of 
existence, hmv could the appreliension of it, be reputed a mis- 
conception ? The same reasoning will apply to practical things, 
no less than to apparent : for, as the apjirehension, by one 

* _ 

I Ibid,, p. IS. “ The perception j that the jar exists, can 

he made out to he correct, inasmuch as it has practical existence for its object. 
Conformably to this position, the existence, in Brahma, of a jar as true is 
denied, not of a jar as a jar. Thus there is lYo incongruity. According 
to this opinion, viz^ that in the perception of a jar as existent, practical exist- 
cnee is apprehended, the qualification ^relative to a tiling considered as true 
is to be added to ^ absolute non-existence,* in the definition of falseness, latel}^ 
given.** 

By the definition of falseness, practical things have no existence ; and yet 
these words assign to them a sort of existence. On referring, for comparison, 
to the passage from the fourteenth page of the ^^(ddnia-parihhasha, at pp. 
169, 170, the reader will perceive, that practical and apparent things differ 
in no respect, among themselves, in being borh true and false. 

To return to things apparent, the Vedantins do not, in all cases of misaiDpre- 

liension, contend for theii' production. | 

I p. 14. “Only when 

a false thing imagined in one veriteble is not in contact with an organ of sens c, 
is an apparent thing acknowledged to be produced.’* 

Where, however, the object is near, the Vedantins concur with the Naiya- 
yikas in admitting anyaihddchydti j foi^ since the object is brought into contact 
with an organ of sense, the fact, that the misapprehension, is perceptional, is 
accounted for. To argue the production of an apparent object may, therefore, 
here be dispensed with. 

Ved&nia’parihhdshd, p, 10. Because mis- 
apprehension about nacrine silver and the like has, for its object, apparent 
silver, &c., which arc proved, by correcL perception in the state of practical 
existence, to be false.** 
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ja)}ouTiiig under mistake, of nacrine silvei’, is considered, from 
t he standing point of practical existence, to be misconception ; 
in like manner, the apprehension of the world, and of tlio 
things therein, by those whom the Vedantins call ignorant, or 
even by the wise while detained in the body, from the stand- 
ing point of true existence, is considered to be misconception.^- 

Finally, it should be miderstood, that, in fact, the aim of 
the Vedantins is, to make out the world, &c. to be veritable 
non-entities ; for, this uncstablished, even so is monism. It is 
the stubborn and irrefragable actuality of external things that 
compels them, as it were in them o-wn despite, to enunciate 
a second kind of existence, one applicable to such thuigs ; 
and the character which tliey give to that existence compels 
them to add a third. Their inward impressions, however, 
touching their views, vary with varying occasions. Thus, wlicn 
they turn their contemplation towards the world, it presents 
itself to them as having really an existence. Then, that no 
liariii may come to their notion of monism, they apply to that 
existence the epithet of false, and so relieve their discomfort. 
Yet, when they pass to reflect on their secondless Brahma, 
and, in order to prove his secondiessness, and the world’s fal- 
sity, assert, that the world is ignorance-imagined, it appears to 
their minds as if the world were really nothing whatsoever. 

Since, according to a tenet of the Vedanta, all things but Brahma ai’e 
false, how can the cognition of them be regarded as right notion ? In reply 
to this interrogatory, it is said : 

I Cited in the Yedania-paribhdslid , p. 2. As the notion, that the 
body is one’s self, is imagined, hy the ignorant^ to be correct ; even so the 
practical apprehension of tvorldly things is esteemed to he correct, till one attains 
to right apprehension of soul.” 

The author of the Veddnia-pariblidshd expressly states, that, in the fourth 
quarter of this couplet, there is a contraction of d-dima-vJs'chayal. No one 
need doubt, that he is in the right, Lankikam^ he likewise observes, points to 
practical apprehension of things of the world. 
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Their chief aim being as aforesaid, it must, consequently, be 
borne in mind, — and, throughout this work, it is taken as a 
postulate, — that, with the Vedantins, Brahma excepted, all is 
nihility. In a way, indeed, a real existence is allowed to 
what is other than Brahma : but, inasmuch as all this has no 
more substantiality than nacrine silver, however the Yedan- 
tins speak of it, how can we accoimt it as, in any wise, exist- 
ence ? And, fm’ther, it has been made patent, that, according 
to the Vedantins themselves, only from the standing point of 
practical existence is reality ascribable to the world ; which, 
from the standing point of true existence, is devoid of reality 
of every kind and degree. 

The Vedanta recognizes, as existent, an Ts'wara, maker of 
the world, all- wise, and all-powerful ; and souls, also, and 
their ignorance, their doing good and evil, their requital in 
Elysium and in Hell, and their transmigration. And, again, 
all those are regarded as non-existent, and as absolutely so. 
Neither are they, nor have they been, nor are they to bo. 
Brahma alone exists, — without qualities, and eternal. All 
besides — Is wara, the world, and everything else, — ^has but 
a false existence, and owes its being to imagination by igno- 
rance. In very ti’uth, it is notliing. Such, in a few words, 
is the creed of the Vedantins. 


OHAPTEE 2. 

Summary of ilia Vedanta^ System. 

Though the Vedantins allege, that, from the standing point 
of the true state of existence, Brahma alone is real, and all 
else is unreal, still, from the standing point of the practical 
state of existence, Iswara, souls, and the whole world, aie leal, 
that is to say, practically real, and distinct one from another. '■ 

* And tliey have been distinct from all eternity. See the last Sanskrit 
extract in p. 35. 
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Tbeir S5^steiTi, tlierefore, brandies into two divisions; one of 
wliicli lias to do with the practical state of existence, and the 
other, with the true state of existence. Great part of the first 
is seen in one or other of all the remainhig Systems. Here, 
as in the Nyaya and in the Yoga, we find an omniscient and 
omnipotent Tshvara, framer and ruler of the external world. * 
Prottj’’ much as in the Sankhya, and in the Yoga, we also here 
find statements of the order in which the world was developed. 
That which the Sankhjms call nature, the Yedantins call illu- 
sion, or ignorance. As for the internal organ, its affections, 
and many other articles, the Sankhya and the Vedanta coincide 
to a largo extent. In several pai’ticiilars, however, they join 
issue. He that would acquaint himself fully with those parti- 
culars must have recourse to special treatises on the Vedan- 
ta. It is neither my desire, nor is it my intention, to treat the 
subject exhaustive^ ; an examination of its essential features be- 
ing sufficient for my present jmrpose. Again, like the rest of the 
Systematists, the Vedantins receive the Veda, the Pm’anas, 
&c., as authoritative. They believe, likewise, in good and 
bad works, and that, to receive the favoiu’able and unfa- 

* Hi :ii 

I S'ankara-A'cUrya's Brah- 

ma-s'Cdra-hluishya^ 1-^2; MS. xVnd thus the absence, from the standing point 
of true existence, of a Ruler and ruled is likewise shown in the J's'wara-gUd. 
* * ^ * But, from the standing point of practical existence, the Veda itself 

supports the notion of an I's'wara, &c., hy the ivords ^ This is the lord of all ; 
this, the sovereign of all beings j this, the protector of creatures ; this, the 
preserving bridge against the disruption of the v/orlds.’^^ 

By the r sHvara-gitd the Bhagavad-gUd is here meant; the passage omitted, — 
two couplets, \ 14, 15, — being found there. In S'ankara’s days the book 

now current under the title of B s*W(xvc(>-gHd could not have existed. Its 
minute development of the Vedanta marks it, undeniably, as a recent -com- 
position 
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vourable requital to wliicli these give rise, souls must pass to 
Elysium and to Hell, and again and again take birth, and so 
forth. To animadvert on the errors of the Vedanta doctrines as 
confined to the practical state of existence, there is no need ; 
as I have refuted them, by inclusion, in what I have written 
touching the Sankhya and the Ny%a. 

But entirely different from anything as yet encountered, is 
the doctrine of the Vedantins touching the true state of exist-, 
ence, as they phrase it. And this doctrine is summarized in 
this half couplet: ^‘Brahma is true; the world is false; the 
soul is Brahma himself, and notliing other.”* As expanded and 
expounded by the advocates of the Vedanta, this quotation im- 
ports as follows. Brahma alone — a spirit; essentially exis- 
tent, intelligence, and joy ;f void of all qualities $ and of all 

* W I 

Who wrote this half-ccuplet is not known, though it is familiar to every 
Vedantin. Selected here for its conciseness in expressing the substance of the 
Vedanta, it serves as text to all that follows this second chapter. Preceding 
it is the line : 

: 11 

“ In half a couplet I will declare that which is set forth in millions of 
volumes.” 

+ In iSanskrit, saq c7ti7, and ft«a«rZn. All three words have numerous syno- 
nymes. 

Chit, chaitanya, &c., ‘^intelligence,” when applied to Brahma, are, as will 
be seen, equally deceptive with the hodka of the soul, professed in the San- 
khya. Brahma, wo shall discover, is utterly destitute of all intelligence to 
which the name can rationally be allowed. 

l Veddnta-parihhdsJm, p. 18. 

For, in 83 ^ 3 Brahmn is not proved to be a substance. Tliou boldest j 
that a substance is the substrate of (qualities, or a sctiuctvayi cause. But Biab- 
nia, being void of qualities, is not a substrate of qualities : nor is he a sama- 
ra?// cause ; inasmuch as samavdya is not established for ail entity. 

Bee, for ^amcivayct and ^nidvdyi^ pp. 93-95. 
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acts^’ ill whom there is no consciousness such as is denoted by 
I,” thou,” and ‘‘ it ;”t who apprehends no person, or thing, 
nor is apprehended of any ;1 who is neither parviscient nor oin- 

'I . 

Brahma is without parts, devoid of action, tranquil, irreproachable, emo- 
tionless.’^ 

This line is from the Swetds^waiara TJ'panishad. See the Bibliotheca Indica^ 
Voh VII., p. 370. 

t In the annexed passage, isolated spirit, i. e., spirit abstracted from all 
adjuncts originated by ignorance, such as the imagining the world, and so 
forth, is characterized : 

Os. 

f^^HTcT 1 

^^5 WTl’^fr II 

sj V 

I Toga-vdsishtha, p. 107 of the Calcutta edition of 1851. 

‘‘As would be the pure essence of light, if all that is illuminated thereby ^ — as 
space, the earth, and ether, — were non-existent ; so becomes the isolation of 
the pure-essenced beholder, when the objects of apprehension — the three 
worlds, thou, and I, — all vanish into nothingness.” 

By beholder” is meant knowei^, or apjfrehender. We have seen how the 
Sankhyas attempt to justify their application of this term to their purusha ; 
and we shall soon see how the Vedantins endeavour to make good its applica- 
bility to Brahma. Both the purusha and Brahma are, really, unintelligent. 

A^juana Bhikshu, in citing this passage in the Sdnkhya-pravachana-bhdshya, 
p. 97, draws on a production notoriously ultra-monistic : but he has there to do 
with a point on which the Sankhya and the Vedanta are quite agreed. On 
that occasion there was no room for misconstruction at his hands. 

The Yoga-vas'islitlia^ though considered as the work of V^lmfki, and as a 
supplement to his Ramdyana^ was doubtless composed subsequently to the 
full development of the system of S'ankara A'charya. 

X That Brahma apprehends no one and nought, will be proved in the fifth 
chapter. That he is apprehended by no one follows from the position, that 
all apprehension is an affection of the internal organ ; and Brahma, it is 
asserted, never comes within the cognizance of such affection. Even the 
affection in the form of ^^I am Brahma, essentially existent, intelligence, 
and joy,” which immediately precedes emancipation, does nou cognize Brah* 
ma, bnt only removes the ignorance that bides him. See the Vedanta- 
sdra^ pp. 21-23. Indeed, that which is then cognized is not the true Brahma, 

2 .A 
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iiiseicnt ; neither parviiDotent nor oinniiootent* ; -vtIio has neither 
beginning nor end; immutable and indefectible— is the true 
entity. All besides himself, the entire universe, is false, that 
is to say, is nothing whatsoever. hTeither has it ever existed, 
nor does it noAv exist, nor will it exist at an}^ time fntiu’e. 

but only hi§ shadow, the nearest approximation to him that is apprehen- 
sible, on any terms, or at any time, by one destined to be liberated, or actu- 
ally liberated. Hence, when the Vedautins affirm, that Brahma is inappre- 
hensible and ineffiible, their meaning is not like our own, when we use 
such language regarding God. We mean, that God cannot wholly, they, 
that Brahma cannot at all, be known or described. Nothing, it is said, 
that comes, or that can come, within the scope of apprehension, is in any 
wise Brahma. 

Both I^swara and the soul are held to be ignorance-imagined and false. 
See the note at p. 157. Of the same character are all their attributes ; the 
omniscience, omnipotence, &c. of the former, and the parviscienee, parvipoteiice, 
Ac. of the latter. These attributes, cannot, therefore, appertain to Brahma. 

“ Parviscient” and ‘ ' parvipoteut” literally translate the technical expressions 
(dpajna and alpas’aUimat. 



I the SctuJcshepcc-s avzTctJcctf MS. ^^^He is the cill-knowing” 

lord; I am a pitiful creature; this is the world, wonderful in expansion. 
That such ^conceptions should arise in the mind of owe whose inner eye is 
blinded by darkness, is no matter of amazement.’’ 

That Brahma does not possess omniscience, omnipotence, &c. will, further, 
be plain to any one who will read, in almost any body of Vedanta doctrine, 
the elucidation of the utterance ‘‘That art thou,” tat twam asi, one of the 
twelve “great sentences.” 

The preceptor of the Veddinta, intending to instruct his pupil, that he is 
one with Brahma, is obliged, by reason that Brahma is inexpressible by 
language, to teach him, that he is one with I Vwara, an object apprehensible, 
and the entity that is nearest to Brahma the inapprehensible ; and a being lift- 
ed far above humanity, as not being liable to misapprehend. The pupil is 
to think of I^s'wara as shorn of all attributes, and of himself as wanting all 
his own. The residual part of IVwara, and that of himself, — Brahma in both 
cases,- -lie is to consider as unified. This also evinces, that the characteristics 
which severally contradistinguish I's'wai'a and the soul do not belong to the 
essence of Brahma. 
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And the soul is one with Brahma. Such is the doctrine of 
the Vedanta regarding the true state of existence ; and it is 
denominated non-dualistic, as rejecting the notion of any 
second true entity. 

And here some one ma}’’ ask, how it is, that, if the external 
world is nothing, it presents itself as existing ; and why it is, 
that, if the soul he Brahma, it is not aware of the fact, and,- 
]nore than this, endures various miseries. The answer which 
the Vedautins give to this is, that it is all due to the power of 
ignorance. This point I shall now enter upon with somewhat 

of detail. 

The Vedautins assert, that the external world originates 
from ignorance ; in other words, it is all actually Brahma, 
but, by reason of ignorance, appears to us as the world. Just 
so, a rope lying in certain circumstances may be mistaken, 
by a man, for a snake. He calls it a snake, it not being 
so, however, but a rope : and so one may speak of the snake 
and the rope as being one. And yet it is not meant, that the 
rope has actually undergone a change, or has turned into a 
snake : it is a snake merely in semblance. As the rope is to 
the snake, so is Brahma to the world. When, therefore, the 
Vedautins declare, that the world is Brahma, theii meaning is 
not, that Brahma is actually transformed into the world, but 
that, in point of fact, the world is no entity ; only Brahma 
presents himself as if the world. To use their technical phia- 
seology, the world’s existence is not its own, but Brahma’s. 
Hence they designate Brahma as the illusory-material cause 
of the world. Ho is not really a material cause, as clay is 
of the jar which is made out of it, but a substrate, as the rope 
is to the snake, or as nacre is to silver, in the stock illustra- 
tions of the system under description. The existence, the 
apparent existence, of the snake and of the silver depends 
on the existence of the rope and the nacre ; end yet these 
are not in reality transmuted, respectiA'^ely, into a snake and 
into silver. Such is the explanation of the term illusory- 
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material cause. As for illusion, or ignorance, in it we have 
the world’s material cause,* and, from it, the world’s name 

According to this, the world is tlie vivarta, or illusory effect, of Br<aliiiia, 
and parinama, or evolution, of illusion, maya. These two expressions, as 
denoting acts, are thus explained: 

^T^’TxrPffs I ■JFTT^ * 

Veddnia-parihhashd, p. ll, ‘^Evolution is the production of an eflfect which 
has the same kind of existence as its material cause* Illusory generation is 
the production of an effect which has an existence different in kind from that 
of its material, i, e., ilhisory-material^ cause.*’ 

It is stated, that some Ye dentins formerly maintained Brahma to be the 
material cause of the world* But, from the time of S^ankara A^chdrya, the 
dominant school of the Vedanta has held, that Brahma is the world’s illusory- 
material cause* 

■5T ^ 5I3rp-r^T# 

iTf^3irT3IllTI^R ^RT ■5f Rl^TR: 1 lUd . , p. 31 

^^Let it not be said, that, if, of two -heterogeneous things, one maybe 
a material cause, and the other a material effect, then Brahma himself may 
be the material cause of the world. For this, Brahma as a material cause 
IS admitted for such in the sense of his being the substrate in misapprehension, 
of the world, e., the substrate of the xcorld^ the object misapprehended : since 
that material causativity which consists in evolving is impossible in Brahma ; 
he being without parts. Thus, then, the established doctrine is, that the 
evolutional material cause of the world is illusion, not Brahma.” 

S'ankara A'charya often interprets literally those passages of the Upanishads, 
&c., which seem to speak of Brahma as the world’s evolutional material cause ; 
but he prefers to understand them as setting forth the view” which, since his 
time has generally, if not univei’sally, been adopted by Yedd^ntins. S'ankara*s 

opinion may be learned from what follows : 

Vj 

f^^crRR^TRsrr 

'n vj V 

^^fcT I 1 

^?rcT 1 

0\ 
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and form. Agreeablj'- to the Vedanta, of these five, existence, 
intelligence, joy, name, and form, the first three belong to 
Brahma, and the other two to illusion.'^ The existence, intel- 


^fcT I f^^XTT- 

^ 1 ^ 

^r’^cfSCH I Commenlanj on the Aitareya-itpa- 

VJ '' 

olishad: Bihlio theca Indlca^y o\ "VIIj pp, 175, 176. ^ A carpenter, or 

similar artificer^ possessed of material, constructs a house, or the like. This 
is all right, or intelligible. But how can the spirit, which is without material, 
create the worlds V This is no valid objection. Like the foam, a thing 
developed, existing potentially in water, the universe can exist in its mate- 
rial cause, known as pure spirit, formless, and undeveloped. Therefore, 
it is not incongruous to thinks that the omniscient, himself the material cause 
of names and forms, should create the universe. Otherwise, and preferably : 
as a dexterous juggler without material produces himself as it were another 
self travelling in the air, so the omniscient Deva, or Tg%mTa\ being omnipotent 
and great in illusion, creates himself as it were another self in the form of 
the universe.” 

Such is the construction put, by S ankara and b}^ all his discipular successors, 
on texts of the Hindu scriptures where Brahma is mentioned as a material 
cause. And to this construction the Veddntins are constrained, as they would 
render consistent either their own tenets or the tJpanishads themselves. For 
the TJpanishads again and again describe Brahma as being without parts, 
and as unchangeable ; and this notion would be contravened by that of his 
being an evolutional material cause. Such' being the case, in disputing with 
Vedaiitins now-a-days, one will gain nothing by indicating to them, that the 
prevailing doctrines of their school are out of harmony with those which ob- 
tained of yore. Their own doctrines, they will reply, do not conflict with 
those of their predecessors, but only unfold and supplement them. One may 
find, in the TJpanishads, passages inculcating, that the world is an evolution 
from illusion, and many such things favourable to the position, that Brahma is 
the world’s illusory-material cause only ; and the pandits will ui’ge, and per- 
haps justly, that, in arriving at their conclusions, they but use diffei'ent texts 
for mutual explanation. 

infer ^ir | 

cT^t 11 
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ligeiice, and joy, which appear to be found in all things in the 
universe, are from Brahma, the illusory-material cause of the 
universe ; as the existence of nacriiie silver is from nacre, 
the illusory-material cause of the fancied silver. Name and 
form, appertaining to the universe and its contents, are from 
illusion, the world’s material cause. *' 

The inconsistency and .fatuity of the Vedanta, on the point 
under discussion, are most bewildering to the reader. In the 
first place he will enquire what is the natm’e of illusion, also 
called ignorance. If, he Vill say, it is that by reason of 
which the unreal world presents itself as real, — after the man- 
ner of nacre appearing to be silver, — it must be misconcep- 
tion : and how can this be the world’s material cause ? And, 
if it be a material cause, and if the world was made out of it, 
as ajar is made of clay, why are the name and form of the 
world said to be false ? I reply, that the difficulty thus ex- 
pressed is incapable of solution. The Vedaiitins are herein 
most inconsistent. In some respects their ignorance” looks 
like misconception ; and still they will not name it so, but the 
cause of misconception,! nay, of the whole world : for they 
describe it as being, like the Sankhya ^Hiature,” a complex 

“ There are five parts 'preclicaUc : is^ appears, is delightsome, form, and name. 
The first three are of Brahma; the remaining two, of illusion.” 

This couplet is cited anonymously in the Veddnta-parihhdshd, p. 36. 
Jagad-rftpam is there given, erroneously, for mdya-rdpam. 

* The, "Vedantins, when they speak of existence and joy as appealing in 
external things, are intelligible ; since those things are apprehended as ex- 
istent, and are supposed to minister delight. But hojv can intelligence be said 
to appear in all external things, as in a jar, for instance ? The explanation 
of our philosophers is, that, inasmuch as such things appear, their appearing 

is a sign that they are connected with intelligence. Thus : fct dT; iHW 

^TfrT 

cT I Vedaoita-paribhdshd p. 35. “ The conventional expressions 

‘ A jar is,’ ‘ A jar appears,’ ‘ A jar is desirable,’ &c., are also from imagining 
oneness, tviih the jar, of Brahma, — existent, intelligence, and joy.” 

+ This will be shown in the seventh chajDter. 
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of tlie three guncts, and the world’s mateilal cause. Fur- 
thermore. they denominate it the power of Tshyara.l These 
assertions of theirs have little congruity with each other. 

Another perplexity is offered to the reader, in their compa- 
rison of Brahma and the world to nacre and to nacrine sil- 
ver severally. That comparison, he must of necessity thiulc, 
could not be intended, by the Vedantins, to be taken in its 
strict literality. For they caniiot mean, he will say, that the 
ignorant mistake Brahma for the world, just as a man labour- 
ing under misapprehension mistakes nacre for silver. Brah- 
ma, he will object, is invisible : how, then, can he become 
an object of vision, and be mistaken for the world ? Moreover, 
though a man who takes nacre for silver misconceives, yet 
tlie form before his eyes is not a false form, but that of nacre, 
or, rather, nacre itself. Similarly, if it be held, that ignorant” 
men take Bralnna to be fhe world, though their so taking him 
would be a mistake, it must likewise be believed, that this 
world, visible, tangible, unintelligent, and changeable, is 
Brahma ; in other words, that Brahma has these qualities. 
Let it be granted, that the name of the world is false ; still, 
how can its form be so ? 

Difficulties such as these would certainly suggest them- 
selves to a person of discrimination ; and they' are insoluble. 
At the same time it is true, that the comparison lately men- 
tioned is adduced in Vedanta treatises of the highest credit, 
and with the design that its literal import should be aecejjt- 
ed.| We find it asserted there, that, when a man mistakes 

Vedanta-parihhdsha, p. 36. “These elements are composed of the three 
yunas, because effects of illusion, itself composed of the three gunas.” 

+ See the Vedanta-sdra, p. 4 ; where, in a citation from some Upanishad, 
illusion (ma7/a)— termed reynam in the text-book — is denominated 
saJcli, “ the proper power of Deva, or I”s'toara.’' 

J To the objection, that Brahma, not being an object of vision, cannot be 
mistaken for the visible world, this reply is returned by the Ved4ntin : IFf ^ 
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nacre for silver, false silver is actually produced over the nacre. 
The nacre is the substrate of the silver, and is called its illu- 
sory-material cause ; Avhile ignorance is said, to he its mate- 
rial cause. Analogously, in the estimation of the Vedantins, 
Brahma is universally diffused ; and over portions of him, the 
world, a thing of falsity, is ' actually produced : Bralnna is 

Veddnta-jyarihhasM , p,'18. 

‘ How can Bralnna, the colourless, be the object of visual or other perception ?’ 
Let not this be asked ; for colour and such other things, though colourless, 
are objects of perception.” 

It is a maxim of all the Hindu schools, that qualities have themselves no 
qualities ; and hence colour is colourless. I’herefore, implies the writer here 
cited, if the possession of colour were a condition indispensable to perceptibility, 
colour would be invisible. Sophistry such as this could scarcely be matched. 
But the objector, probably a Naiyayika, who is thus answered, maintains, that 
the condition specified holds only in respect of substance, not in respect of qua- 
lity ; for quality is perceived through substance. To this it i.s rejoined, that 
Brahma is denied to be substantial, and that, consequently, the condition 
does not apply to him. And again, though it were granted, that Brahma 
is substantial, still, like time, which also wants colour, he could be the object 
of visual and other perception. How time can be such an object, the Vedau- 
tin only knows. 

* In the Veddnta-parihhushd, p. 6, we read, that, in perception, the object 
perceived becomes non-different from the subject of right notion; but that, 
in inference, &c., the object does not become so. The author’s explanation 
is this. Non-difference from the subject of right notion does not here mean 
oneness with it, but the non-possession of an existence distinct from that of* 
such subject. To exemplify : since a jar is imagined in the intelligence 
which is appropriated to it, the very existence of the jar-appropriated intelli- 
gence, — technically called the object-intelligence, — is the existence of the 
jar. For it is not admitted, that the existence of an imagined thing difiers 

from that of its substrate : 

I Thus it is shown how the object of 

perception is non-different from the object-intelligence. It remains to show 
how that object becomes non-different from the intelligence which 'is the 
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its substi'ate, and its illusory-material cause ; and ignorance 
is its material cause. The world, tlius, is false ; and, tliere- 


subject of right notion. Intelligence appropriated to the internal organ is call- 
ed the subject of right notion. When an organ of sense, as the e 3 'e, impinges 
upon an object, the internal organ is said to evolve, to be emitted througli 
the eye, to betake itself to the object, and to be transformed into its shape. 
This transformed portion of the internal orgean is known as an affection. 
Vide xit siyim, p. 4. Along with the internal organ the intelligence thereto 
appropriated is produced to the object perceived ; that is to say, as the 
dimensions of that organ arc amplified by the evolution, which remains 
continuous with the source of evoluCion, so increase the limits of the intelli- 
gence appropriated to the organ in question : for intelligence being assumed 
as all-pervading, it cannot be said, literally, to have motion. On ajar being 
brought within a house, the jar-appropriated ether and the house-appro- 
priated ether become one ; tlic}^ being supposed distinct, so long as the jar 
was outside of the house, yimilarl^^ when the internal organ reaches its 
object, the intelligence appropriated to that organ becomes one with the 
object-intelligence ; and, since the object is non-different from the object- 
intelligence, it becomes one with the intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ, which intelligence is the subject of right notion. 'Fhis doe.s not, how- 
ever, take place in inference ; for, inasmuch as, there, the object does not 
come into contact with an organ of sense, the internal organ is not thought 
to be drawn out to that object through an organ of sense. Consequently, as 
the intelligence appropriated to the internal organ does not reach the spot 
occupied by the object-intelligence, the two do not become one ; nor does the 
object of inference become non-different from the subject of right notion. 

From this it is plain, that a portion of Brahma, a portion designated as 
object-intelligence, is considered, by the Vedintins, to be external to tho 
beholder, and to take up a determinate space ; in which portion of Brahma 
ajar, for instance, is imagined, througli ignorance, to exist. In this exempli- 
fication, Brahma and the jar are precisely analogous to nacre and the silver 
for wliich it is mistaken . 

Corresponding language will be found in the V€cl(hUa-paribkfhkdj p. 11 ; 
where it is expres.sed, that it is not the whole of intelligence that serves as 
substrate to apparent silver, but only so much of it as is appropriated to the 
present nacre. 

Though nacre is*, in a certain sense, viewed as the substrate of nacrine 
silver, yet Brahma also, the substrate of everything practical and apparent, 
is so, and in a truer sense, by virtue of his being the sole veritable entity. 

It should never for a moment be forgotten, that, with the Vedantins, 
intelligence always means Bralima. 
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fore, so are its name and form. Its existence in one wa^^ is 
false, and, in another way, is true : the former, when it is 
viewed as the world ; the latter, when it is viewed as Brah- 
ma.*' Hence the Yedantins maintain, that the world is false ; 
and, at the same time, that it is identical with Brahma, inas- 
much as it is Brahma himself that, owing to ignorance, ap- 
pears as the world. 

As on all other topics, so on that of the natui’e of soul,' the 
Vedanta doctrine presents a variety of opinions. Tlie princi- 
pal, of which all the rest are modifications, are these two.f 
Some say, that a portion of Brahma, or of the pure spirit, 
appropriated to the internal organ, constitutes the soul 
others, that it is a reflexion of Brahma in the internal organ. § 
It wiU he made evident, in the sequel, that, on close examina- 
tion, the internal organ, taken by itself, is found to possess, in the 
tenets of the Vedantins, those characteristics which are refer- 
rible to the soul, and by which we recognize the soul as such. 

If it bo asked, whether the existence apprehended in such a cognition 
as A jar is” be that which belongs to Brahma, and is true, or that which 
belongs to the world, and is false : the Vedan tin’s answer is twofold, accord- 
ing to two several theories. The first theory is, that it is Brahmas true 
existence which is there cognized ; the second, that it is the world’s false 
existence. See the two passages from the Vcdchita-payibhdshd, cited at p. 171- 

f Named, respectively, avachchhiitnu-vdda and pratiiimba-vdda^ 

J The Sanskrit is ; | 

Vedanta-paribhushd, p, S. 

^ cT^ ^ ^ | 

Vecldnta-paribhushd, p. 41. The tasya, “ his,” refers to the pure Brahma, 
mentioned just previously. 

The theory of reflexion is to be understood in its strict material literal! ty. 
This appears from the subjoined objection and its answer: 

I l ibid., p. 42, 

^ A reflexion of Brahma, he being colourless, cannot be ; for it, a r^fiexion^ is 
seen of that onl}^ which has colour.’ Let not this be asserted ; since a re- 
flexion is seen of colour, itself colourless.” 
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Tlie views in question, of what makes up the soul, are always 
inculcated as just described ; and yet the importation into 
them of the Brahma-element, or reflexion of Brahma, is alto- 
gether deceptive. And this Brahma-element, or the reflexion 
of Bralmia, it is taught, is not the adjective part of the soul, 
but its substantive part. Tliis opinion the Vedantins, build- 
ing on a maxim which will be cited in the fifth chapter, and 
reciuTed to in the seventh, believe themselves justified in en- 
tertaining. 

TiHien these theories, as has been said, are thoroughly scru- 
tinized, the soul turns out to be the internal organ. And, if 
it be so, or even if it be a reflexion of Brahma, can it be one 
until him ? The answer, in consonance with Vedanta no- 
tions, to this interrogator}' will bo seen in the seventh chapter. 

With reference to the soul, the Vedantins hold, that, though 
it is Brahma, yet, being .subject to illusion, or ignorance, it has 
forgotten its true nature, and, looking upon the internal organ 
and the body as real, and identifying itself with them, consi- 
ders itself to be man, or the like. And, although all things 
in ^dcissitudinous life are false, from ignorance soid thinks 
them true, and calls some of them mine, and the rest others’, 
and imagines that some things make it happy, and that others 
render it miserable. It being thus, there arise, in the soul, 
desire and aversion, in consequence of which it engages in 
good works and in bad. Afterwards, to receive the requital 
of those works, it has to pass to Elysium, or to Hell, and to 
take birth repeatedl}^. All these experiences and mutations 
are, to be sure, false but, nevertheless, they seem to it as 
true : and hence is all its wretchedness. 

«- 

cT^T I 

“ The body, Elysium, Hell, and so both bondage and liberation, are but 
mere imagination. What, //tea, have. I, essentially intelligence, to do with 
them r 
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Again, tlie Yedantins, like the other Systematists, main- 
tain, that the sonl has been, from all eternity, in the bondage 
of illusion. They do not say, that illusion, or ignorance, 
came into being at some particular period, and took the soul 
captive. For, if it thus had origin, it would be necessary to 
assign a cause of its origin ; and, besides, even after being 
emancipated, it might, in consequence of the production ‘ of 
some new ignorance, incur jeopardy of being taken captive 
afresh. On this gTound they allege, that illusion has ex- 
isted f]'om beyond all duration of time, and that, coetern- 
ally with it, the soul has been enthralled, and will thus 
continue until emancipated. But hoAv is this notion, that il- 
lusion has always existed, reconcilable AAuth the position, that, 
besides Brahma, one Avithout a second, nothing OA^er has been, 
or is, or is to be ? What, further, becomes of the position, 
that Brahma is, in his nature, eternally pure, intelligent, and 
free ? For the soul is Brahma, and yet, haAung been in bond- 
age to illusion from all cternit}^, is impure and unintelligent. 
With a AueAV to repel these objections, the Yedantins declare, 
that illusion is a thing of so peculiar a character, that at once 
neither does it exist nor does it not exist. It cannot be said 
to be, inasmuch as it does not possess true existence. On the 
other hand, it cannot be said not to be, inasmuch as it possesses 
the existence called apparent, f This is Avhat theA^ mean in 


'J'his couplet was supplied by a learned Vedantin, and was referred, by him, 
to the Ashtiivakra-gitiiy second canto. 

^ See the first foot-note at p. 35. 

+ Practical and apparent existence, it has been shown, do not at all differ 
from each other, asregai'ds reality, or falsity. Hence, it is all one, in effect, 
whether the Yedantins call a thing practical, or whether they call it apparent. 
The author confesses, that lie has seen no passage to support him in classing 
illusion among apparent objects ; nor would he spontaneously have thought of 
thus classing it. The authority of an eminent Vedantin led him to take the 
view here assumed as correct. The fact, that illusion never comes into play 
in practical transactions, may have induced the Yedantins to consider it as 
apparent, 
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saying, that '' Illusion cannot be set forth as being either ex- 
istent or non-existent.”^ By this device they vould preseive 
intact the dogma of non-duality, and also make out Brahma 
to be, in his nature, ever pure, intelligent, and free, and at 
the same time Avould account for the tlu’aldom of the soul, 
and its consequent romid of trials. For illusion, though it 
has apparent existence, has not really real existence ; and so 
the dogma of monism suffers no injury. Again, though il- 
lusion has not really real existence, yet it possesses appa- 
rent existence ; and so it is capable of taking the soul captive.- 
And again' the Vedantins say,, that, as illusion is only ap- 
parent, so the soul’s being fettered is practical ; that is, as 
illusion is false, so the soul’s being fettered is likewise false, 
lileither was the soul ever actually fettered, nor is it now fet- 
tered, nor has it to be emancipated.! 

1 VeMnta-sdra, p. 4. 

This couplet is cited, as from the A'dilya-purdna, by Vijnuna Bhikshu, ia 
the Yoga-ifartlika-lhushya ; MS., fol. 79, verso. 

“Illusion is, by nature, neither a nonentity, nor an entity, nor, indeed, both 
combined. /< is not describable either as existent or as non-existent: it is 
false, and it is eternal.” 

+ ^ fTiJT | 

i{i Hi ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 3737=^ ^ iFTir CTT I 

These verses are from the Vivelca-chUddmani, which ia ascribed to S^ankara 
A charya. 

The foolish groundlessly imagine in the true entity, i* c,y Brahma^ bondage 
and emancipation, which appertain to the intellect, or internal organ^ here; 
a«? they attribute the veil before the eyes, caused by clouds, to the sun itself, 
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Accordingly, I warn my readers against being misled by the 
notimis, so prevalent among the vulgar, that, according to the 
Vedanta, Brahma was once void of qualities, and then, assu- 
ming them, made the world : and that some small portion of 
the pure Brahma parted from him, got deluded by illusion, and 
then became souls ; which souls, when they free themselves 
from illusion, will be united to Brahma; &c. &c. The teachers 
of the Vedanta do not allege, that Brahma was once void of 
qualities, and subsequently, taking them upon him, formed 
the universe ; but they allege, that to be without them has ever 
distinguished him, and ever will distinguish him. Equally, his 
possession of qualities, and his operating the origin, continuance, 
desti’uction, &c. of the world, are fr'om everlasting; for herein 

under the idea, that the sim is darkened ; for that, Brahma, is intelligence 
aecondless, unaEFected 6?/ aught, and indefectible.” 

* * % % % % 

“ Destruction is not, nor, again, origination ; nor is any bound, or, j^et, 
taking measures to be liberated; nor is there any aspirant after emancipation, 
or any one emancipated. Such is the truth.” 

Ihe second of these couplets occurs, as of his own composition, in what 
passes for the commentary of Gaudapada on the Mdndiikya-upanishad. See 
the Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. VIII., p. 432. 

• I Vedanta-parihlidshd^ p, 47. Though emancipatioiij Brahma him- 
self, already has place, yet the mistaking it for non-existent can account for 
taking action to bring it about.” 

Mark the fallacy of this. Spirit, ever emancipated, and free from bondage, 
is likewise ever warranted from misapprehension, an affection of the internal 
organ, which organ is un emancipated from eternity to eternity. In this 
raisreasoning, and in the language in which it is couched, the Vedantins and 
the S^nkhyas are completely at unity. 

See the passage cited at p. 35. Among the six things there reckoned 
as beginningless, the pure Brahma is included. Often in most Vedanta 
writers, but with especial frequency in the works of S'ankara A'chdrya, the 
epithet of “ ever and essentially pure, intelligent, and free,” ilitya-s’iiddlia- 
bnddha'inithta-sxoahhcLvami is found applied to Brcahma. 

Buddha is here metonymical ; since, in strictness, Brcahma is held to be 
bodhuj ^Miitelligence,” — not ^^intelligent,” 
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the Yedanta is consentient with the otlier Systems. But his 
having no qualities is true (paramo.'f'thilm) ^ and his having 
qualities is practical. The former is really real : whereas the 
other is not so ; it arising simply from the imputation, by 
the ignorant, to Brahma, of what does not belong to him. 
Hor is it asserted, that, at some period, a part of Brahma was 
separated off, fell into the snare of illusion, and became 
soul. The accredited doctrine is, that neither Brahma nor 
any ] 3 ortioii* of him can ever be truly beguiled by illu- 
sion. t And yet the soul has always been what it is, distinct from 
Brahma,! and has always been ensnared by illusion, or igno- 
rance, coeval with itself. Hevertlieless, the soul is Brahma, and 

Pure Bi’alima, it is maintained, is without parts. In the Mdndulcya- 
upanishad, Brahma is spoken of as of four parts ; three, as the soul (jivdtman), 
which experiences three states, those of waking, dreaming, and sleeping in- 
sensibly ; and one, as pure Brahma. A'nanda Giri thus introduces two 
sentences of S'ankara A'charya, where commenting on the passage adverted to. 

I ^’^rffrfcr I 

SJ 

I I Bibliotheca Jndicaf Yol.y 111., p. 340. 

''Of the impartite spirit not even two portions can be predicated; still less, 
foul’. This is meant by ‘ How,’ ^c. Though, in truth, it has not four por- 
tions, still an imaginary quaternion of portions, consisting partly of means and 
partly of end, is not incongruous. With this in view, the first portion of 
Brahvia is etymologized as follows ; ‘ He saj's,’ &c.” 

f Were it otherwise, Brahma would be changeable ; and, in the Veddinta, 
he is esteemed to be unchangeable. 

•S 

I Veddnta-paribJiashu, p, 32, " And this mutual 

non-existence, or non-identity^ when its substrate is originated, is itself 
originated ; as the non-identity of cloth in a jar. If the substn’.te is beginning- 
less, so is the 71071 -identity ; as that of Brahma in the sonl, or that of the 
soul in Brahma.*' 
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always has been so ; and wherever it is found called a part of 
Brahma, such language is used only from the standing point 
of practical existence. Strictly speaking, the soul, in the 
sense in which it is Brahma, is not so merely as a part of him, 
but as the whole ; and, in the sense in which it is not Brahma, 
it is no part of Bralima regarded as a whole, but is entirely dis- 
tinct from him. Nay, rather than speak of it as being distinct 
from Brahma, it ought to be said, simply, that it is not Brah- 
ma. For, from the aspect from which it is not Brahma, 
Brahma does not exist at all : and how, their, can it be spoken 
of as distinct from Brahma ? The case is like that of nacrine 
silver, when thought to be genuine silver : it not being, to the 
beholder, nacre at all ; wherefore he will not say, that it is dis- 
tinct from nacre. In the same way, pm’e Brahma, contem- 
plated fr’om the standing point of practical existence, has no 
existence whatever : there is no Brahma, except him that has 
qualities, or I's'wara, the maker of the world ; to which are to 
be added the world and souls, all quite separate one from ano- 
ther. From that point of ^dew it is, then, wrong to speak of 
the soul as being separate from the pure Brahma. Therefore, 
though the soul, from the standing point of practical exist- 
ence, has always existed as soul, from the standing point of 
true existence, it has always been veritably Brahma. And, 
though the soul has always been Brahma, yet neither to Brah- 
ma, nor to any part of him, has there ever attached, or can 
there ever attach, in any way, the least ignorance or alterability. 
Evermore, in his nature, does he remam altogether pure, in- 
telligent, and free. 

From all this it will be patent to the reader, that the Vedan- 
tin not only holds the ignorance-imagined world, and its maker, 
I's'wara, to be practical and false, but maintains, also, that the 
imagine!’ of the world and of its maker, namely, ignorance, is 
apparent and false. The imagining the world and its maker 
is that which makes soul to be soul ; and hence the soul, as soul, 
is practical and false : the one Brahma, in his nature ever piu’e, 
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ijitelligent, and free, alone is true. If, tlien, it be asked, bow 
it can be, that the soul has, from all eternity, been in captivity 
to ignorance, and yet is Brahma ; he being, however, unchan- 
geably pure : the answer is, that, assuredly, it cannot be ; onlj’- 
the misguided Vedantins think that it can. Ignorance, by 
reason of which the soul, the world, and TsVara appear, 
according to them, to exist, they believe to be false, that is, 
to be nothing ; and, of course, there is nothing that can de- 
rive impurity or change to Brahma. This will be clearly ex- 
plained, over and over again, in coming chapters ; and so it 
is unnecessary to dwell on it further on this occasion. And it 
is highly material that tlie reader should take notice, that the 
tenet of the falseness of ignorance is the very key-stone of the 
Vedanta, and must never be lost from view for a single mo- 
ment. In constantly recurring to it, as I do in this book, I 
may be supposed to lay myself open to the charge of tedious 
and useless repetition. The tenet referred to is, however, not 
only one of paranioimt moment, but also difficult to grasp and 
to retain ; and, if it be not mastered, the Vedanta is impos- 
sible to be understood. 

Further, I would beg the reader to believe, that the Ve- 
danta, however perspicuously expounded, is most bewildering. 
Some of my omi countrymen, and foreigners, in particular, if 
they read what I write, may conclude, as the result of a hasty 
glance, that I liave set down many things without having 
gi’ounds for them, and that I have spun enigmas out of riiy 
own brains. All such I entreat to avoid a hasty judgment, 
and to go through my volume patiently and attentively. They 
will then, I suspect, change their minds. If, in one place 
where it is looked for, my authority for a statement be found 
wanting, it will be seen produced elsewhere, and more approjn'i- 
ately ; and, if I do not solve all objections as fast as they arise, 
still I tiust, that a careful perusal of my entire treatise will 
leave few doubts undispelled. 

And now I wish to mention one or two things that are very 

2 0 
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likely to occur to foreigners wlio give tlieir attention to the Ve^ 
danta and the other Hindu Systems. In the first jdace, there 
are many ex^Dressions, in the treatises on these systems, the 
precise sense of which they will not apprehend ; and, in the 
second place, when they come upon glaring absurdities and 
incongruities, refusing to see them in their true light, they will 
give them such a turn as to render everything most reasonable 
and excellent. Whoso would acquaint himself with the philo- 
sophical ojDinions i^eculiar to a strange comitry, should by no 
means content himself with simply reading a book or two, whe- 
ther by himself, or with aid, and then at once set to theorizing 
about them. If he wishes to understand those opinions really 
and thoroughly, he must aj^ply himself perseveringly, for se- 
veral years, to the study of works in which they are set forth ; 
and he must mix familiarly with the people who jDrofess them, 
until, by fi’equent converse, he learns how those people are 
affected and influenced by their views ; and he must'" hear 
them speak about them without constraint, and sjDontaneously. 
In short, he must, as it were, become one of themselves ; 
and then, and not till then, can he certify himself, that he has 
actually got at the true purport and import of their belief. 
Leaving this digression, I shall address myself to what re- 
mains to be said on the Vedanta doctrine of the soul. 

According to the Vedantins, when the soul, bomid by 
illusion, becomes convinced, that the world is false, and that 
itself is Brahma, existent, intelligence, and joy, it escapes 
from further vicissitude, and realizes Brahmahood. But, 
even after the acquisition of this knowledge, the soul has to 
tenant the body, till it exhausts the experience of its fructes- 
cent works ; and so long it cannot evade happiness and mi- 
sery. This experience exhausted, it obtains disembodied iso- 
lation, plenary emancipation. In thus determining, the Ve- 
danta is in unison with all the other Systems ; and also in 
prescribing purity of intellect as, indispensable to emancq^ative 
knowledge. This purity is the fruit of good works, such as 
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repetition of sacred iiamesj austerities, and pilgrimage, kept 
up during several birtlis.^ In order to gaining emancipative 
knowledge, tlie practice of devotion likewise is prescribed. The 
accounts of Is wara, found in the Pm’anas and other books, 
as that he assumed the forms of Vishnu, S'iva, &c., and achie- 
ved various actions, are also respected by the Vedantins 
who, again, hold it proper to go through the sacrifices and 
other ceremonies enjoined in the Veda. They declare, how- 
ever, like the other Systematists, that, if a man estranges 
himself from the world, and gives himself wholly to spiritual 
studies and exercises, and becomes an ascetic, he must desist 
from all ritualism. Still they do not impugn the ceremonial 
jiortion of the Veda as folly. Notwithstanding the ritual re- 
nunciation of the ascetic, as has been mentioned, it is not 
deemed improper for him to engage in mental devotion ad- 
dressed to Vishnu, Mahadeva, and other first-class deities, 
forms of Ts'wara. Whoever, therefore, hearing, that the Ve- 
dantins believe in Brahma without qualities, infer, that they 
reject Vishnu, S'iva, and the rest of the pantheon, and that 
they discountenance idolatry and such things, and that they 
count the Pm’anas and similar writings false, laboiu’s under 
gross error, f Regarded from the standing point of practical 


Vccldnia-parihhdshay p. 49. And this right 

apprehension obtainahlc by one after elimination of sin ; and this elimination 
results irom performance of ^oocZ works. Thus is the connexion, mediately, 
of works with ritjhi apprehension.'^ 

Veddnta- 

'paribhaslia, p, 9. “ And this supreme I's'wai-a, though one, yet, because of the 
difference between the gunas, — goodness, passion, and darkness, — belonging to 
illusion, his, Ts'wara’s, associate, receives the appellations of Brahma, Vishnu, 
Mahes'wara, &c.” 

J S'aukara A'chdirya, ■while engaged in refuting the Bhagavatas, confines 
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existence, these are all real and authoritative. From the stan- 
ding point of true existence, all things, including even the 
Uj)anishads, the source of the Vedtota faith, are looked upon 
as false. Such are the leading dogmas of the Vedanta. 


CHAPTER 3. 

Examination of the Eeddnta Views concerning the Supreme 

Sp)irit. 

The first article of the Vedanta creed, as it has been given, 
is, that Brahma is true. ” However, the Vedaiitius, in denying 
all qualities to him, render him such, that it is impossible to 

himself to the doctrinal moiety of their system, where that moiety is discrepant 
from the Vedanta, and acknowledges as commendable the whole of its ritua- 
lism. His words arc these : ^ 

^ ^ I g- Wft- 

cT^ftr i 

Ni <i 

Brahma-stdra-hlUishya, II., 2. MS. ; on the aphorism | 

“ What you i?ZK/y«va<«s here allege, that N^rayana, — known to tran 

scend the unmanifested, nature; the supreme Spirit ; one with all, — has of 
himself exhibited himself in various divisions, is not controverted. For, from 
‘He becomes one, he becomes two-fold,’ and other scriptures, the manifolduess 
o/mn7z^es^aiioM of the supreme Spirit is gathered. Moreover, the religious 
service, inoseeiited incessantly, and with undistracted attention, of that ado- 
rable one, consisting in pious resort, &c., which is inculcated 6?/ yozt, is not 
objected to ; by reason, as is well known, that there is injimction of devotion 
to I's'wara in the Veda and the Smritis.” 

The reader, if curious about the particulars of the mode of worship in vogue 
among the Bhd^gavatas, may consult Oolebi’ooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, 
Vol. I., p. 4:16. Elucidations will there be seen of the terms ahliigamana, 
updddna, ijya, siuudhyuya, and yoga, as employed by those sectaries. 
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prove liis existence. ^Vlieii tliey liear us ascribe to Hie Su- 
preme Spirit intelligence, will, power, and otlier attributes, 
and speak of Him as Malcer of the world, they silently deride 
us, in the conviction, -that we are lamentably ignorant : for our 
views, to their thinking, impute imperfection to Him, in giving 
Him qualities ; and they suppose, that we, at the best and 
furthest, stop short at iVwara, and make no approach to the 
pure Brahma beyond. But they do not consider, that such a 
supreme Spirit as they contend for cannot be proved to exist. 
From the world, an effect, it must be inferred, that it had an 
efficient cause : hence God, its Maker. By what argumen- 
tation can one establish the existence of a being transcending 
Him, a beino- not a maker? Moreover, I would ask the 
Vedantin in what sort we charge imperfection on the Supreme 
Spirit, in ascribing to Him such attributes as omnipotence and 
omniscience ? A.nd, if Brahma be void of all qualities, on 
what ground is he supposed to be ulterior to the Creator ? 
For a being without qualities, if conceivable, cannot be deemed 
either excellent or otherwise. But, waiving this, it is certain, 
as was said, that Brahma without qualities cannot be proved an 
entity. Preception tells us nothing of him; and inference 
teaches us no more ; since he has no relation with anything. 
For, agreeably to the Vedantin’s definition, Brahma is related 
to nothing, either as cause, or in any other way. 

It might be supposed, by some, that, since the Vedantins 
call Brahma the substrate of the world, it is wrong to say, that 
they deny his relativity. I reply, that the sublime conception, 
that God is the stay of the world, is, indeed, most true. But 
neither true nor sublime is the notion of the Vedantins, that 
Brahma is the world’s substrate. They mean, that he is 
so, just as nacre is the substrate of fancied silver. As na- 
cre is mistaken for silver, so is Brahma mistaken for the world. 
Again, let it be ever kept in mind, that, by the Brahma whom 
the Vedantins call the world’s substrate, or illusoiy-^material 
cause, is ordinarily meant, not the pure Brahma, now under 
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discussion, but Bralima the illusion-appropriated, or illusion- 
associated,^ fs'wara, wlio is ignorance-imagined and false. 

The Vedantins are, however, forced to look upon the pure 
Brahma also as the ultimate substrate of aU. Since Brahma 
the illusion-associated, and likewise the illusion which is his 
associate, are ignorance-imagined and false, a substrate must 
be found for them ; and it can be found, we are told, in the 
pure Brahma, f and nowhere else. But this pure Brahma is 
not held to be, consciously, and by virtue of his will and j)ower, 
the cause of the universe to which he stands in the relation 
of substrate, t So well-known, in fact, is it, that Brahma 

I Vedunta-iwihhdshd, p. 44. “ Bralima liiiuself is the 

material cause, L c., (he ilhisory -material came, of a jar, or the like; for this 
illusion-associated intelligence extends to all jars, and so forth,” 
i" See the second extract from A'nanda Giri at p, 158. 

As is stated in the text, the Vedan^tins ordinarily speak of the illusion- 
associated Brahma, I's'wara, as the world's illusory-material cause ; but, it 
must be understood, it is his pure-Brahma portion that is held to be so. The 
illusory-material cause of the world — which world is reckoned false — must be 
a true entity ; and, inasmuch as the illusion-associated Brahma, as such, is 
false, and so the world likewise, he cannot, as associated with illusion, be its 
illusory-material cause. The Vedantins are compelled to maintain, that 
his pure-Brahma portion is, here, alone to be taken account of. On other 
occasions, however, all that is predicated of this being, I's'wara, is refer- 
red to his illusion-portion ; as, for instance, the conscious and efficient 
causativity of the world, omniscience, omnipotence, &c. &c. 

Vedanta- 

s'iJchdmani, MS., fol. 2, verso. “ ‘Nescience,’ as will be declared, is a begin- 
ningless entity, not to be described as true, or as unreal, and eliminable by 
science, i. e., right a^tprehension. And its ‘ play’ is a certain affection, there- 
from produced, in the shape of the supreme Is'wara’s beholding, or apprehen- 
sion, will, and activity ; hy which three Js'tvara makes the world.” 

Similarly, the limited apprehension, will, activity, &c. of Brahma appro- 
priated to the internal organ, in other words, of soul, are referred to the 
soul’s internal-organ portion, not to its Brahma-portion. 
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lias 110 activity, will, and otlier qualities, that it ought not to be 
expected of me to adduce authority for what I assert. How- 
ever, I will quote a passage in proof. The author of the San- 
hshepa-s'driraMj after battling long with the Vais esliikas on 
the point in question, thus delivers his own doctrine : More- 
over, from the son of A'nakadundubhi, — announced in the 
Veda; outrcaching speech and thought; unalloyed intelli- 
gence, without rise or disappearance ; lord, — this entire uni- 
verse was jiroduced unconsciously.”'’’' Aiid how was the world 

Hence, when the Vedjintins ascribe illusory-material causativity to the 
illusion-associated Brahma, they consider him as indeed a conscious and 
efficient cause : but, since, onh^ as illusion-associated, he is such a cause, — 
since conscious and efficient causativit}’' appertains to his illusion-portion 
only, — as a conscious and efficient cause, he is false. 

Again, the Vedantins, as mentioned above, ultimately ascribe illusory- 
material causativity to the pure Brahma, whom they indeed count a true 
entity: only he is, avowedly, devoid of all that constitutes a conscious and 
efficient cause. 

The reason why the. Veddntins generally refer to the illusion-associated 
Brahma the illusoiy-material causativity of the world, is this. Brahma, it is 
laid down, possesses such causativity, in the sight of the ignorant only, by 
whom the world is reputed to be real. To such, the material cause of the 
world, or illusion, is likewise real ; and, in like mannei', Brahma is, to them, 
necessarily associated with illusion. Consequently, when Brahma the illusion- 
associated is spoken of as the illusory-material cause of the world, it is not 
intended, that he, as such, is such a cause, but solely as pure Brahma : and 
yet, to the ignorant, he is not, in fact, unassociated Brahma, but Brahma 
asHoclated with illusiou. 

' sj sj ^ ^ 

No MS. of the Savlcshcpa-s'drtraha is just now accessible for reference. 

By son of A'nakadundubhi'^ is meant Krishiia. 

The earlier Vedantins, S'ankara A charya and his proximate followers, 
were — as will be seen in a coming note, — Vaishnavas, and held Vishnu, or 
Kidshna, to be the supreme Spirit himself. They use the word Vasudeva, 
a name of Krishna, as a synonyme of Brahma. 

Thus, S'ankara, commenting on the Kittlta-npaiihlutd^ says: ■fRHrt- 

Bibliotheca In- 
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produced mieonscioiislj from tlie son of Anakadmidublii ? 
The answer is, precisely as silver is' produced from nacre ; 
not as an effect owes its origin to a conscious agent. Hence 
I maintain, that, if Brahma be not conscious creator of the 
world, or its stay, otherwise than as nacre is to silver, that 
is to say, in spite of himself, to establish that such a substrate 
exists is not to make out, that Brahma, as essentially exist- 
ence, intelligence, and joy, is an entity. To prove, that 
any being is such a stay of the world as the Vedantins talk 
of, it must first of all be shown, that the world is illusoiy. 
And, though the woild be so considered, how is it determined, 
that its stay, or substrate, which is mistaken for the world, 
a visible and material thing, is void of (][ualities, impassible, 
without form, immutable, essentially existence, intelligence, 
and joy, as theYedantins describe Brahma? 

Now, the Supreme Spirit, Hod, whom the Bible calls the 
Upholder of the world, is not so as nacre is to silver, or as the 
ground is to ajar, or as a thing qualified is to its qualities, or 

dica, Vol. VIII, p. 114 “ Of ‘ Vislinu,’ known as Vdisudeva, — pervader 0 / 
oMy Brahma^ the supremo Spirit.” 

Vilaudeva, as a word, means “son of Vasudeva.” The Vedantins, how- 
ever, try to force from it, etymologically, various senses available for epithets 
of Brahma. The author of the Snnkshepa-s'ariraJm, one of the elder Ved€n- 
tin doctors, expresses and implies, througliout his boolc, that ^^ishnu is the 
supreme Brahma of his own school. But S'iva, he says, is the I's'wara of the 
Vais’eshika and other anti-vaidika denominations : 

TlfcITTcft 

In the stanza at tlie beginning of this note, he puts “son of A'nakadim- 
dubhi for Vasudeva, because the latter word was refractory to his prosody. 
A nakadundubhi, otherwise called Vasudeva, was father of Vdsudeva, that is 
to say, Krishna. 

By the application of the term vaidiJea to Vdsudeva, it is intimated, that 
Krishna is the supreme Brahma of the Veddntins. 

As, in the chapter here cited from, the Vedanta theory is set in opposition 
to the Vais'eshika, &c., so is Krishna set in opposition to S'iva. 
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as its threads are to a web. He is called the world’s Upholder, 
because by His wondrous and inscrutable will and might 
the world is supported. As it did not originate spontaneously, 
so neither is it self-sustaining, but is upheld by the constant 
exercise of the Divine Will. To speak figuratively, the hand of 
His will holds up its existence. Let that liand be withdrawn 
but for a single instant, and it would at once fall into non- 
existence. Such is the exalted sense in which the Bible 
speaks of God as the Stay of the world ; as where it says : 

In liiin we live, and move, and have our being.” From 
other passages of Hoi}'- Writ, where God is mentioned as the 
Creator and Upholder of the world, it is evident what meaning 
we are to assign to the text just cited. How wide, then, is 
the difference between the Vedanta doctrine, on the point 
here discussed, and the doctrine of the Bible ! 

But, over and above all this, it should not be forgotten, 
that, in the estimation of the Vedantins, the pure Brahma’s 
being even the unconscious substrate of the universe is not 
true (imramarthilccc ), For the ignorance by which he is ima- 
gined to be such a substrate, is itself maintained to be false 
a position -necessary for the integrily of monism. Strictly 
speaking, then, there is not even so much of a comiexion 
between the pime Brahma and the universe as seemed, a mi- 
nute ago, to be promised. Tliis is strange absui’dity ; but I 
am not responsible for it. I take the Vedanta as I find it, and 
trace its prmciples to their issues. 

An ri let no one suppose, that the places in the Upanishads 
and other Vedanta works, where an omniscient or omnipo- 
tent being, or the conscious and efficient cause of the world, 
is spoken of, are claimed, by the Vedantins, as referring to 
their pure Brahma. On the contrary, they assert, that their 
iVwara is there meant. Hames which they give to him are, 
Braluna with qualities, Brahma adulterate, illusion-associated 

* This will be shown in the eighth chapter, 

2 D 
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Brahma, illusive Brahma,* and even supreme Brahma and 
Supreme Spirit. For — as should be distinctly kept in mind — 
it is the supreme Brahma himself, imagined, by ignorance, 
as associated with illusion, as creating the world, and as en- 
dowed with the attributes of omniscience, &c., that is Is wara. 

The case of the soul, and that of the world, are, however, 
precisely like that of Is wara; for the soul and the world are 
nothing but Brahma mistaken for them. Why, then, is Xs'- 
wara, in a more special and eminent sense than the soul and 
the world, considered to be one with Brahma? The Vedantin 
would re2Dly, that his system persuasively accommodates its 
language, when adckessed to the vulgar, to their erroneous 
views. The vulgar are not conscious, that they call the su- 
preme Sph’it himself soul and the world ; but they are con- 
scious, that they believe him to be the omnijDotent and omni- 
scient creator. But what I think to be the true reason is this ; 
that, though the Vedantin, in order to save monism, is forced 
upon the invention, that Brahma is void of qualities, yet 
his inner consciousness does not acquiesce in this position. 
Hence he is involiuitarily led to speak of Brahma and Is wara 
promiscuously, as if they were the same. 

The first of the Vedanta Aphorisms, to be sm’e, 2)i’ofesses 
to enquire about Brahma ; and the second defines him to be 
author of the world’s origin, subsistence, and end. Yet it 
must not be inferred, from this, that the Vedantins really so 
conceive of their jjm’e Brahma. It is not, that the essential 
nature of the j)ure Brahma is there defined ; but a false char- 
acter is inqDuted to him, with intent to jDoint out his true na- 
ture from afar.f 


* See the second extract from Ananda Giri, cited at p. 158. “ Brahma 

adulterate” translates s^aiala-brahman, 

i* The Vedantins have two sorts of definitions of Brahma, The first, 
swarUpa-lahslLana, describes his true nature, and is worded ; “ existent, intel- 
ligence, and joy.” The other definition, that in question, is called tatastlia- 
lakshana, Tatastha signifies “ standing on the shore.” True to the metaphor. 
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It may be asked -whether the Vedaiitiiis consider their 


8uch a definition denotes a characteristic which, though not in fact inhering 
in the thing defined, approximates to it, and indicates it. The ordinary 
illustration represents a man as pointing out the new moon to another, by 
directing him to look at a certain branch of a certain tree, 

Eamananda Saraswati, expounding the commentary on the second apho- 
rism of the Brahma’- Sutra, mentioned above, writes thus : 

*S •N * 

Bibliotheca Indica. No. 64, p. 38. But how can causativity be a charac- 
tcristic of Brahma, destitute of qualities, the object of enquiry ? If this be 
asked, the reply is : In like manner as silver is a characteristic of nacre, 
in the proposition ^That which is mistaken for silver is nacx*e,’ so, in the 
proposition, ^ That which “ is mistaken for the cause of the world is Brah- 
ma,’ imaginary causativity is a merely suggestive characteristic of Brahma. 
Thus is all unimpeachable.” 

Thus it is declared, that Brahma is held to be author of the world’s origin, 
continuance, and end, just as nacre is nacrine silver. 

The description of the tatasthadaJeshana given by the author of the Vedaii- 
ta-paribhasha^ pp. 34, 35, may appear, to a hurried reader, to make against 

the above ; 

3r?ErT^5iT^Tcr i ^ 

VJ ^ 

1 A suggestive characteristic is that which 

does not correspond temporally to the object characterized, and which yet 
distinguishes it from other things. Thus, the having odour is a suggestive 
characteristic of earth ] for, at the great consummation, there is no odour 
in the terrene atoms ; nor is there any in jars and the like, at the time of 
{heir production. And, in the case in hand, i. c., of Brahma, the being the 
cause of the origin, &c. of the universe is the suggestive chavacteristiG,^^ 

It might be thought, from this, that, however the causativity of the universe 
does not always appertain to Brahma, still it appertains to him at some parti- 
cular period or periods ; as odour, to the earth. But the reader cannot he too 
often cautioned, that the expressions of the Veddntins are frequently most 
deceptive. What has just been stated is, suitably to the Vedanta, true as far 
as it goes : only it is not the whole truth. Brahma’s causativity of the world’s 
origin, &c, is, to be sure, non-eternal, even as the developed universe itself is 
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Is'warato be altogetlier false. They regard illtision-appro- 


non-eternal. Both the causativity and the universe however, not only 
non-eternal, but false. They are only ignorance-imagined ; and, immediately on 
the acceding of right apprehension, they are falsified, or proved to be nothing. 

For this very reason they are called transitory : 

I lUd., p. 32. “ If such 

substrate is other than intelligence, i. c., Brahma^ its eternalness is not esta- 
blished. For, as will be declared, all but Brahma is falsifiable by right ap- 
prehension of Brahma.’* 

The ensuing passage will clear up the meaning of Dharmaviija : 

■^1%^T^r‘5TTHvrTTT^mf^lTfcr ^ I ’^i 

meg!' 1%^^? I 

xrOT55:^T crTcgTO i 

^iri^'STTg^<;¥irfB'cT^3nirww^T^T'^t^ 

VJ 

3!rT^iT37T^TT^(# I f^;5f^irEr^^?inTf^'c{T‘^t 

■5T 1%^^^ I PP 

dOj 41 . ' If Brahma is set forth, by the Veddntas, t. e., the Upctmshctdsy to 

be the cause of the world, he must be in relation with the world ; and the con- 
seqiience is duality. Else, the scviptnral declarations of creation come to be 
alsificd.* Not so. The passages which speak of creation do not aim to teach 
the verity of creation, hwi to impart a Tcnotolcdge 0 / the secondless Brahma. 
How is ihc description oj creation subservient to the knowledge of him ? In 
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priated Bralima as IV war a.* A part of him may be false ; 
but how can that other part of him, which is Brahma, be 

this wise. If the exisfcucc of the uuiverse in Brahma were denied, and creation 
were not mentioned, the surmise might aidse, that the universe, denied to exist 
in Brahmaj exists somewhere else ; even as colour, though denied to exist 
in the air, exists in other things : and thus an indubitable account of non- 
duality would not have been given. Hence, when it is ascertained, from 
the passages concerned with creation, that ihl^ universe is a material effect, 
viz.y on illiiSory- 7 )iaterial effect, of Brahma, the surmise, that the universe, 
the material effect, could exist elsewhere than in Brahma, the material 
cause, is dispelled. Then, by the statement, in ^Not it, nob it,' and 
other scrrpiural passages, of the non-existence of it, the universe, in Brahma 
also, the utter nihility of the universe being ascertained, Brahma,- — freed 
from all suspicion of duality ; impartite ; the existent intelligence and joy, 
unalloyed with auf/ht else , — is established. Thus, the aim of even the pas- 
sages relating to creation is, to set forth, indirectly, Brahma as without a 
second. The object of the passages read in the devotional sections 0 / iZic 
Ujoanishads^ which announce Brahma with qualities, is, simply to impute 
qualities falsely to Brahma, which qualities arc demanded by the injunctions 
to devotion ; and their object is not to teach that he is possessed of qualities. 
As for the use of the passages read in sections of the Upanishads taken up 
with Brahma without qualities, which passages speak of him as having quali- 
ties, it is, to indicate, supplementarily, the object denied, viz., quoJlties, which 
object is demanded by the passages denying qualities, to Brahma. Thus no 
passage whatever is inconsistent with the declaration of Brahma as second- 
less” 

The Vediintins, accoi’dingly, discourse of Brahnin causativity, and other 
qualities, simply with intent to confirm the idea of their entire nonentity. 

It will be sufficiently clear, from what precedes, how essentially Dr. J. B. 
Ballantyne has misapprehended the purport of the Vedanta system. So 
far,” he says, is the conception of Brahm from being reduced to that o^ 
a nonentity by the Ved^ntic tenet of his being nirguna, that, according 
to one of Vyasa’s aphorisms, as rendered hy Mr. Colebrooke {Essays, p. 352), 

' Every attribute of a first cause (omniscience, omnipotence, etc.), exists in 
Brahme, who is devoid of qualities.^ It is rather strange, that the occurrence 
of this passage in Mr. Colebi'ooke’s well-known essay should not have sufficed 
to awaken a suspicion, that the term ^ devoid of qualities’ must be employed 
in a sense other than that of an empty substratum — a nonentity.” Chrisiiani- 
iy contrasted, &c., p. 46. 

Veddnta-po ribhashd, p. 9. 

^^Intelligence appropriated to illusion is I'swara, supreme.” 
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so? In reply, I ask, wlietlier tliey do not maintain, that 
Brahma as appropriated to the internal organ constitutes 
the soul ? And why do they call the soul false ? The rea- 
son is this. They assert, that Brahma, as appropriated to the 
internal organ, or else as reflected in it, constitutes the soul ; 
and yet they deny, that Brahma is truly so appropriated, or 
reflected; there being, according to them, no true contact 
between Brahma and the internal organ, but only an errone- 
ously imputed contact ; since, like the rest of the world, the 
interiial organ is false. Hence, though the soul is called 
Brahma appropriated to the internal organ, still, since his 
appropriation to the internal organ is false, the soul as soul 
is false. Similarly, though they call Brahma appropriated 
to illusion 1 s wara, they declare, that the contact of illusion 
with Brahma is not true, but merely imagined. Hence, with 
them, Ts'wara is Brahma a^jpropriated to illusion ; and yet 
they believe their Iswara’s apj^ropriation to illusion to be 
imaginary ; and, therefore, their TsVara is imaginary, namely, 
imagined by ignorance. According to their opinion, even the 
false Iswarahood of this illusion-appropriated Ts'wara be- 
longs to his illusion-portion, not to his Brahma-portion ; in 
like manner as the false activity, experience of happiness and 
misery, and other qualities of the imagined internal-organ- 
appropriated soul, reside in its internal-organ portion, not in 
its Brahma-portion. When, therefore, they call I's'wara 
maker of the world, and omnipotent, it must be understood, 
that they deny activity and other qualities to his Brahma- 
portion. 

Sometimes the Vedantins give to illusion the ajDpellation of 
power of Is wara. Still, it does not inhere in the true nature 
of Ts'wara, his Brahma-pnrtion, in the way we hold, that 
power inheres in one who is powerful. For we regai-d 
this connexion as true ; but the connexion between Brahma 
and illusion is false. It is distinctly stated, in tlie Veddnta- 
sdra, that, as a snake is erroneously simnised in a cord, just 
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so tlie entire universe, beginning with ignorance, is erroneons- 
1}' sm-inised in Brahina.*' Here, it should be observed, igno- 
rance itself is comprehended in the miiverse, the object of 
erroneous surmise. By ignorance, as will be seen by the 
reader of the Veddnta-sdra, illusion — ^whieh is the material 
cause of the world, often denominated the power of iVwara,— 
is here intended. 

Hot except by apprehending these mysterious matters of 
the Vedanta, can one be preserved from being misled by its 
language. To make good this assertion, I produce a passage 
on the subject of ignorance-associated intelligence, or Is'wara. 
It is this: ^^ Intelligence associated with ignorance, when the 
former is chiefly considered, is the efficient cause : and, 
when its associate is so considered, the material cause : as 
the spider, when itself is chiefly considered, is the efficient 
cause, and, when its body, whence its weh is denved^ is so 
considered, the material cause, as regards its thread, the ef- 
fect.”! On reading this, one of the miinitiated will express 
himself in this wise. Here, plainly enough, two statements 
are put forth toucliing Ts'wara. His body — ^ignorance, or illu- 
sion, — ^is called the material cause of the world ; and himself, 
the efficient cause of the world, or its maJmr. And what 
is he, in distinction fr’om ignorance, his body, but pure Brah- 
ma ? And does it not follow, that tliis pure Brahma is account- 
ed maker of the world ?” I reply, that no one who has 
fathomed the Vedanta doctrine can come to such a conclusion 

^ 1 ’^cTT sfcT 

^ I Veddnta-sdm, p. 7. 

I's'wara is sometimes called mayavacfichhinna, and, sometimes, ajndnoyaliUa ; 
or “ illusion-appropriated” and “ ignorance-associated.” 
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as is thus implied. By way of. explanation, I will first show 
how, according to the Yedantin, the case stands, in its fuhiess, 
as regards the spider ; and then, how the illustration of the 
spider and his web is applicable, according to the Vedantin, in 
respect of 1 s wara. It must be understood, that, in the view of 
the Vedantins, as the human soul is, in fact, ever pure, intelli- 
gent, and free Brahma, precisel})- so is the self, or soul, of the 
spider. Hence, as activity and other qualities belong to the 
human soul only by erroneous imputation,* only thus do they 
belong to the soul of the spider : there being no true connexion 
between those qualities and soul ; for those qualities are pro- 
perties of the internal organ. How, then, are we to explain, 
that the spider, i. e., the spider’s soul, is called an efficient 
cause ? The answer is, that its causativity is accounted for 
by erroneous imputation. Then, an objector may urge, the 
efficient causativity and material causativity of the spider both 
appertain to its body : for the internal organ is called the sub- 
tile body, and it must, therefore, be regarded as body ; and, 
this being the case, why is a distinction taken between the 
spider and its body, and the former called efficient cause, and 
the latter, material cause ? My reply is, that, in the pas- 
sage of the Veddnta-sdra under discussion, the exoteric notion 

trw! I cf^T I 

Veddnta-'parihliashd, p. 45. “For, as water, assuredly cold in its proper 
nature, is erroneously taken to he tlie subject of beat which appears, in conse. 
quence of the water's proximity to its associate, j?re, to inhere in the water; 
sOj it may be explained, the soul, by essence truly void of qualities, is wrongly 
supposed, by reason of its being taken to be identical 7 viih the internal organ 
and others of its associates, the true subjects of activity die., to be the subject 
of activity and the like. If it is admitted, that the heat in water and other 
cold substances is falsely ascribed, i. e., misapprehending! y referred to them, 
then be it hioion, that similar wrongness of ascription has place as regards 
what is in discussion, viz . the soul.” 
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is adopted. For, wlieii the Vcdiiiitins speak of the origin of 
the world, for instance, they do not believe its origin to he 
triu). This mode of expression they call false imputation. It 
consists in holding for true that which is false, in accommoda- 
ti(3U to the intelligence of the uninitiated. At a further stage 
of instruction, when the time has arrived for propomiding the 
esoteric view, the false imputation is gainsaid : and this gain- 
saying is termed rescission.* The soul of the spider has no 
tnie efficient eausativity; and yet everybody considers the 
spider' as possessing it. Hence, with reference to common 
opinion, such eausativity is falsely imputed to him, and he is 
called an efficient cause. The qualities of his external and 
gross corporeal frame arc, however, never attributed to his 
soul: his body being regarded, bj'- all, as distinct from his 
soul.f Hence, when the author of the treats the 

body of the spider as a thing distinct from his soul, and calls 
the former the material cause of his web, he goes along with 
other men. All that has here lieen said about the spider is 
applied, by the Vedffiitins, to their I's wara. 

The Naiyayikas, and many others, hold I s wara, regarded, 
by them, as mere spirit, to be the maker of the world. But 
these poor men, as a Vedantin would say, are unaware of the 
esoteric fact, that in truth, the maker of the world is not his 
sjiirit, — ^that is, his Brahma-portion, to which I s warahood 
is falsely imputed, — but his associate, which is his sub- 
file body, or internal organ, f On this point, the Vedantins, 

False imputation’’ and ‘‘rescission” have been selected to represent 
adhydropa and apavada^ 

t As for the Charviikas, and the profoundly ignorant, who take the gross 
body itself to be the^soul, they are scarcely worthy of the notice of the Vedfln- 
tiUj who especially shapes his instruction to meet the supposed wants of the 
NaiyeCyikas and similar philosopliers. These, the Vedjjlntin says, though wise 
enough to distinguish the soul from tlie gross body^ are, nevertlieloss, unable 
to difitinguisli it from tlic internal organ, and attribute to the soul the qualities 
winch belong exclusively to that organ, viz.^ apprehension, will, activity, &c 
See, further, what Vijnuna Bhikshu says in the last extract at p. 52. 

.t For, with the Vedintins, T's'wara, no less than the soul, requires a sort of 

2 75 
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condescending to avail themselves of the language of the, to 
them, parcel-blind hfaiyayikas, aiid many others, falsely impute 
efficient causativity to ifs'wara, and denominate him efficient 
cause. But none of these short-sighted folk take I s wara to 
be the material cause of the world. This cause some of them 
find in atoms ; others, in something else material. What, then, 
would the Vedantins offer as a material cause ? Nay, as the 
very world is, to them, nothing, what need of a material 
cause at all ? Nevertheless, seeing what the vulgar way of 
thinking is, one must be enunciated; and they find it in 

subtile body, ov internal organ. It is called his causal body. Neither can do 
anything without one. The aggregate of tbe causal bodies of all souls, that is 
to say, distributive ignorances, make up IVwara’s causal body, whicb is illusion. 
See the Veddnia-sara. Strange to say, the ignorance of a single soul renders 
that soul subject to misapprehension, and keeps it parviscieut, parvipotent, 
&c, ; but the aggregation ''of these individual ignorances, or illusion, allows 
I's'wara to be exempt from misapprehension, and communicates to him such 
attributes as omniscience and omnipotence. 

“ In the furthest distance of the chamber sate an old dim-eyed man, poring 
with a microscope over the torso of a statue, which had neither base, nor feet, 
nor head ; but on its breast was carved Nature. To this he continually appli- 
ed his glass, and seemed enraptured with the various inequalities which it 
rendered visible on the seemingly polished surface of the marble. Yet ever- 
more was this delight and triumph followed by expressions of hatred, and ve- 
hement railing against a being, who yet, he assured us, had no existence. 
This mystery suddenly recalled to me what I had read in the holiest recess of 
the temple of Superstition. The old man spoke in divers tongues, and con- 
tinued to utter other and most strange mysteries. Among the rest he talked 
much and vehemently concerning an infinite series of causes and effects, 
which he explained to be — a string of blind men, the last of whom caught . 
hold of the skirt of the one before him, he of the next, and so on till they 
were all out of sight ; and that they all walked infallibly straight, without 
making one false step, though all were alike blind. Methought I borrowed 
courage from surprise, and asked him, — ‘ Who, then, is at the head to guide 
them V He looked at me with ineffable contempt, not unmixed with an an- 
gry suspicion, and then replied, ‘ No one the string of blind men goes on 
for over without any beginning : for, although one blind man cannot move 
withont eiumbling, yet infinite blindness sup2dics the want of sight. Cole 
ridge’s Lay Sermons, pp. 149, 150. 

This passage bears upon more th.m one Hindu philosopheme. The Italics 
are not Coleridge’s. 
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i^’rioraiicGj or illusioiij whicli invents tlic world. Let tlie 
Naiyayikas take tliis, in place of tlieir atoms, and tke San- 
kliyas, instead of tlieir "" nature,” and so gratify their insensate 
craving. One may be perfectly sure, that, when the Vedan- 
tins speak as I have represented, they express themselves, by 
way of false imputation,” to bring themselves down to the 
level of common minds. In truth, agreeably to their views, 
Brahma has neither creatorship, nor omniscience, nor omnipo- 
tence: and, for this reason, he is not, in truth. I s wara. 

It may be asked, whether the Vedantins really consider 
fs wara to be nothing ; whether the long accomits of him, 
which are found in the Upanishads and other books, are all to 
no purpose; and whether his characteristics, and those of 
the soul, — as that he is omniscient, and the soul is parviscient, — 
which are laid down, and the labom*ed discussions about these 
matters, are merely vain prattle. The Vedantins, I reply, 
declare, that equally are the world and Ts'wai’a simply practical, 
i. e.) imagined by ignorance, and false ; and the long accounts 
just now spoken of are only statements of the suppositions 
of the uninitiated, propounded by way of false assumption. 
This they declare ; and there is no doubt, that, in congruity 
with their doctrines, they are obliged so to declare. Still, 
they have not the assent, to it, of their innermost convictions. 
In their hearts, they have an unshaken confidence, that there 
is an Is wara, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, and maker 
of the world. But it has been shown, that, strangely enough, 
they ascribe a real existence to those things even which they 
call false, to-wit, the practical and the apparent. They look 
upon Ts'wara as practical ; and, therefore, their inward belief 
in his existence does not surprize them ; nor do they find any 
difficulty in reconciling this belief with their capital dogma, 
that nothing but the secondless Brahma is true. ^ 


^ There are two soi^ts of Vedantins. Some liave no tiiste for woraliip^ 
while others aro devoted to it. The former doubtless believe, equally wi(h 
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Proof that the Existence of Brahma cannot he deduced from the 
Position of the Vedanta^-^that the Internal Organ requires an 
Illuminator. 

I have asserted, in the last chapter, that the Vedantins’ 
Brahma without qualities is not to be established, by any 
argannent, as existing ; he having no connexion with anything, 
either as efficient cause, or otherwise. To this the Vedantins 
may reply, that there is an argument for their pm’pose, as yet 
unproduced. It is, that the mental affection This is ajar,” 
or This is a web,” for example, stands in need of an illumi- 
nator : for the internal organ is unintelligent ; and, therefore, 
its affections cannot cognize a jar, a web, or similar object. 

tlie latter, that I's'wara really exists ; and these, to the best of their know- 
ledge, worship with earnest faith, sincerity, and love. Of the true God, and 
of His attributes, which Holy Writ alone can teach, they are ignorant; but 
their devotion is fervent to Rdma, Krishna, and others, whom their books 
represent as God. Sarvajnitma Muni, author of the Sanlcshepa-s'driraha, and 
Madhusudana Saraswati, author of the Adwedta-siddhi^ — to take examples 
from among renowned Vedanta doctors, — were ardent devotees of Vishnu. 
And there are, to this day, among the Veddntins, thousands of men equally 
religious. 

In passing, the error may be noted, — so generally prevalent, now-a-daya, 
both here and abroad : see Professor Wilson's translation of the Fis/mw- 
inirunay Preface, p. x., — of supposing, that S'ankara A'chdrya, the celebi^ated 
Ved^ntin, was a follower of S'iva. Of this opinion are many of his own 
adherents, the Gosains in particular. But it appears otherwise from books 
undoubtedly of his composition, such as the Sdtra-bhdshyay &c. ; in which 
Vishnu is, again and again, especially, and all but exclusively, magnified. 
Another argument may be drawn from the fact, that be enjoined upon his 
disciples to salute each other with names of Vishnu. Of two dandhis, a 
younger and an elder, the first uses liarih,” and the other replies Ndraya- 
na.’' On these grounds, the author is strongly disposed to believe, that 
S'ankara was a Vaisimava. 

See, likewise, the notes at p. 195 and p, 199. S'ankara, where he writes 
against the Pds'upatas, a famous sect of S'aivas, is silent on the subject of 
their devotion ; but, on coming to refute the peculiar tenets of tho Bh^,gavatas, 
he dwells with unction and admiration on their religious exercises and service, 
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Hciico, fiomctlijiig is iiiclispeiisabloj by wliose contiguity tbe 
unintelligent internal organ is to be illuminated : and that 
somethiug is the intelligent spirit, or Brahma.*' In rejdy, I 
ask, whether, in maintaining, that Brahma, or spirit, is iiitcUi- 
gent and illuminating, it is meant, -that he himself, through* the 
medium of the internal organ, cognizes such an object as ajar, 
or a web : in other words, does he apprehend, that This is a 
iar,” Tliis is a web,” &c. ? And, when the internal organ is 
called the cognizer of ajar, or the like, is it intended to call 
it so only metonymically ? For I too talk, by way of metonymy, 
of the eye as cognizing colour, and of the ear as cognizing 
sound ; I really understanding, however, that the eye and the 
eai’ arc not. themselves cognizers, but merely media of cogni- 
tion. "Wliat is said above about Brahma is not to bo interpreted 
in like manner; since, by such an interpretation, the Vedaiitin 
would not prove the existence of his Brahma, — ever pure, 
intelligent, and free, unchangeable, essentially existence, intelli- 
gence, and joy, — ^but the existence of souls, impure, ignorant, 
and wretched. The Vedantiiis do not hold, that the pure spirit, 
Brahma, really cognizes objects ; that is to say, they do not 
allege, that the pm*e spirit cognizes objects in this manner — 
^‘This is ajar,” ^‘This is a web,” &c.t For, if they allowed 
this sort of cognition to him, they would have to allow to him 

* Spirit, universally, is held to be one with Brahma. The soul (jivutmanj 
of any thing, or body, is a synthesis of spirit ( dtman) and internal organ. 
This organ abstracted, the residuum is, in all cases, pure Brahma. Compare 
the note at p. 2. 

The tenet stated in the text is thus expressed in S'ankara A ch^rya’s Common 
tMyon iheRena-upanishad: cf «Tj 

^TcT 1 Bibliotheca Indica, 

"Vol. VIII., pp. 36, 37. JFor the internal org.an, unless illuminated by the 
light of intelligence, would be incapable of willing and .apprehending its 
object.” 

f Proofs of all the statements in the present chapter will be found in the 
chapter following. 
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will, activity, liappiness, misery, and so forth ; and, as a con- 
sequence, he would be a doer of good and of evil works, and 
an heir of Elysium, or of Hell, and a partaker of threefold 
pain. And all this is at variance with the Vedanta economy ; 
which asserts, that spirit h Brahma, neither doer, nor cxpe- 
riencer, neither sinful, nor virtuous, &c. &c. Since, then, you 
deny, that the pure sphit, Brahnili, really cognizes things, — 
and yet they are cognized, and there is a cognizer, — ^what does 
so cognize them ? It is the internal organ, after all. And, 
whatever it is that cognizes objects, — as This is a jar,” 

This is a web,” — ^whether you call it mternal organ, or any- 
thing else, what necessity has it of an illuminator?* Hobody 


* Of course we owe to the Deity oui' original and continued possession of 
the faculty of apprehension. But, since we are endued with this faculty, 
we need, in order to our apprehending objects, nothing further than the use of 
our senses and other appointed means. Different, however, is the notion of 
the Voddntin; which is, that it is our internal organs, not our real selves, 
that are concerned in apprehension. The assertion, that Brahma, or spirit, 
is required to illuminate the internal organ, does not signify, that we stand 
in need of God’s help to aid us to apprehend. It is not meant, that Brahma, 
by a voluntary exercise of his power, illuminates that organ : for Brahma 
has no such power. The idea intended is, that the internal organ, simply by 
reason of its proximity to Brahma, who is unconscious, becomes illuminated ; 

i 

just as iron moves, when brought near the magnet. In fact^ Brahma’s influ- 
ence, of whatever description, in the production of efiects^ is exerted in this 
way only. 

"As the iron moves, when the precious stone, void of will, is apposed to it; 
precisely so the aggregate of worlds is moved, without exevcise of volition, by 
Deva, sheer existence. Hence there exists, in spirit, ageutship and non- 
agentship. As having no will, it is not an agent : (ind it is an agent, because 
of mere proximity.” 

These verse.s are from the X^ocju-vdsi-shthci. Sec the Calcutta edition of 
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feels tliat it lias any. In the kinds of cognition kno-^vn as 
perception j inference, &c., there is need, respectively, of a 
sense, of jjerception of invariable atteiidedness,* &c., but 
there is no need of any aid other than one of these : nor are 
r>ro conscious of any such. Tlie Vcdiintins, liowever, contend, 
that another is indispensably desiderated; the cognizer of 
objects, the internal organ, being unintelligent, and so devoid 

1851, p. 390. A bad reading, lias been discarded on authority. 

Vijn^na Bbiksbu cites these lines in the Sdnhhya-pmmcMna-hMsltya, p. 71. 

! S'rfdhara Swdmin’s SubodUni, Bombay edition, fol. 45, verso. 

“ Since Brahma is superintendent solely by virtue of juxtaposition, his being 
an agent and bis being neutral as to agency do not conflict." 

On this point the S4,nlchyas and the "Veddntins are quite at unity. Witness 

Vijn4na Bhiksbu: 

tr1X3ir?I^37 I Sdnkhya-'pravachana-bhashya^ pp. 70, 71. 

« We hold, that the soul’s ‘superintendentship,’ in creatorship, &c., is ‘from 
nearness’ alone ; ‘ after tire manner of the precious stone,’ As this, the magnet, 
merely from nearness, and not by will, &c., draws out an iron pin ; so, by 
simple contact of the primal soul, Hiranyagavhha, there takes place an 
evolution of nature, in the shape of the great principle." 

A little further on it is explicitly stated, that the superintendency of soul 
is only nominal ; true superintendency belonging exclusively to the internal 
organ . 

Referring to the illumination of the internal organ, Vijndna says, that the 
intellect becomes intelligent from the contiguity of soul ; 

Vi 

m 1 p- 109. 

In opposition to tlie view in question, it is assumed, and will soon be 
proved, that it is one^s self that apprehends, and that the illuminator desiderat- 
ed by the Ved^ntins is superfluous. 

These are the instruments of right notion recognized in tlie Nyaya. The 
tenets and phraseology of that school of philosophy, so far as they are reasona- 
ble, are adopted, throughout this volume, iii opposing the I'^iuikhya and the 
Vedi^aita. 
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of inherent power of cognition. Hence, tliej^ go on to .sny, 
thcat power is derived to it by the contiguity of tJic intelligent 
spirit, from which coiitiguit}' it becomes quasi-iiitelligent ; 
just as iron moves, when brought near the loadstone. Spirit, 
or Brahma, as being that from contiguity of which the 
unintelligent becomes quasi-intelhgent, — and solely on this 
accomit, — ^is‘ affirmed to be intelligence and illuminating. 
“ Similarly,” the Yedmitins would add, it is declared, res- 
pecting their puruslia, or ^ soul,’ by our yomiger brothers the 
Sankhyas ; and they are incomparably more perspicacious than 
you Christians, and the Haiyayikas, and other thinkers of the 
cruder sort.” To this I reply : '' Good sirs, not till I accept the 
truth of your concatenation of gromidless theories, can I grant 
that your illuminator is wanted. To be brought to yom- way of 
tliinking, I must be convinced, first, that it is the internal 
organ which cognizes things ; secondly, that a cognizer can be 
unintelligent ; thirdly, that an unintelligent cognizer could be 
made quasi-intelligent by the mere juxtaposition of something 
else ; and, lastly, that, becoming only as it were intelligent, 
and not positively so,* it could do that which is competent to 

* The notions now under comment are equally those of the Ved^ntins and 
of the S^akhyas, No passage, beariag on the point of doctrine implied in 
the words to which this note is appended, is at this moment producible from 
any Vedanta treatise. The following is from Vijnana Bhikshu : 

ScLnkhya-^ravaclimia-hhasliija^ p. 72. ^ It is not reasonable to assert^ that 

this internal ovgan^ 'which is unintelligent, like a jar, or similar thing, can 
be a superintendent.’ With reference to objection, it is said : ‘Because 
the internal organ is illuminated by that, viz., sonl, as iron is heated io 
redness by fire.^ The internal organ becomes illuminated by the intelligent 
one, after the manner of heated iron. Therefore, since it becomes as it were 
intelligent, it can exercise superintendence, which ajar, or the like, cannot. 
Such is the sense.’’ 

Tlio ninety-ninth i\phorism of Book T. is thus in part expounded. 
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none but one realty intelligent. And al] these notions are 
assumptions resting upon no proof. I ask you, why you call 
the cognizer of objects unintelligent? Why not intelligent?'’ 
‘^Whatr’ jmu reply, can the internal organ be intelligent? 
No ; only the spirit can.” Again I ask, why you call the cog- 
nizer internal organ ? Why not call it spirit ? To this you will 
say. tliat, if you did, you must yield the point, that spirit is, in 
its nature, ever pure and free. It conies, then, to this, that, 
in order to make good a favourite fancy, you are willing to 
contradict universal experience, and to transgress the limits of 
reason for the sake of mere cb’eams. These things I have dealt 
with in my examination of the Saiikhya ; and so it is unneces- 
sary to go into detail about them here. Still, if you will allow 
me, I will add a few words. What do you mean by spirit ? Is it 
a thing different from yourself and myself? Or is it the same ? 
You will reply : How can we consider sphit to be anything 
different from ourselves? For the spirit is my true proper 
essence, and yours ; and therefore it is called self.” I rejoin, 
that, if you consider yourself and myself to be spirit, and, 
again, the cognizer of objects to be miintelligent, it follows, 
that you take spirit to be unintelligent ; you and I being cog- 
nizers of objects. For, in canvassing the Sankhya, I have 
shown, that our consciousness, that we cognize objects, and 
that we will, &c., cannot be erroneous. Consequently, if the 
cognizer be miintelligent, you and I are so : and, if we are so, 
spirit likewise is so ; since wo, as you have said, are spirit. 
The reason why jmu err hero is, that, to establish a favomate 
faiic}', you call that unintelligent which really is intelligent ; 
and, when you have made the intelligent unintelligent, you 
cast about for something else to hold for intelligent, to serve 
as illuminator of the miintelligent. For what are the charac- 
teristics of the intelligent but the qualities of cognizing, will- 
ing, and the like? To denote such qualities is the express 
pm’pose of the word intelligent. Whatever is competent to 
cognize or apprehend objects can require nothing more to 
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be intelligent. Call it internal organ, or unintelligent, or 
thick darkness, or how you like; the thing is not altered 
by altering its name. Your own natural reason, too, tells you, 
that, to be able to cognize is to be intelligent. Listen how 
comidetely you and the Sankhyas mistake on this point. 
You say, that the internal organ, being unintelligent, cannot 
cognize of itself. From this it is- evident, that you hold the 
cognizing of objects to be the office of what is intelligent. If 
you acknowledge this, and also, that the internal organ cogni- 
zes, why do you call that organ unintelligent ? Is it because you 
have given it the name of internal organ ? How unreasonable 
a thing to do ! You are aware, that cognizing is the function 
of what is intelligent ; and you are, further, aware, that the 
internal organ cognizes. Still you gratuitously declare it to be 
unintelligent ; and then you fabricate an illuminator to ren- 
der it intelligent. But does that illuminator make it posi- 
tively intelligent ? Ho ; only quasi-intelligent. At first it was 
not intelligent; and, for that reason, all was at a stand: 
but now, merely from its having been made as it were intelli- 
gent, it becomes operative. Just reflect, however. If a thing, 
not once only, but a thousand times, were made only quasi-in- 
telligent, not positively intelligent, it would still be other 
than intelligent ; and whatever is so is unintelligent ; and 
nothing that is unintelligent can do the office of the 'intellie-ent. 
But why waste time in such discussion ? In brief, I express 
it as my view, that the cogiiizer of objects, namely, that which 
apprehends, wills, and energizes, is one’s self ; as yourself, or 
mj^self. Hame this self internal organ, or unintelligent, or 
whatever you choose : I shall not be alarmed ; nor shall I go in 
search of an illuminator for it. The faculties of apprehend- 
ing, &c., we are convinced, were given by God, Creator of the 
world and Almighty. And, since He has endowed us with 
them, and since we know, intuitively, that He has appointed 
the senses, the cognition of constant attendedness, and so on, to 
be our helpers, why should we take up with a fond invention ? 
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Arcnimrnt io show, that the Brahno. of the Veddniins^ as being 
quite Void of qualities^ is reduced to nothing. 

1 liavc said, that the Veclantin’s Brahma has no qualities : 
ill other u;ords, he does not possess the faculties of apprehend- 
ing, ^yilling, &e. &c.* Now, it is impossible to imagine the 

- See the passage from the Y 6 dcinta- 2 '>CLyiWh^sliaj quoted at p. 176. Dharnia- 
rdja, who is there writing against the Naiyayikas, denies the po.-sessioii 
of qunlities, as by them understood, — namel}^, apprehension, will, activity, 
tScc., — to Brahma. A substance, says that author, is, with the Naiyayikas, 
the substrate of qualities ; and Brahma, as being nirguna^ or not possessed 
of qualities/’ is not a substance. 

Indeed, the element gnna^ in the word nirgiindj is generally to be taken 
as denoting what the Nai 3 ’’ayikas mean by qualities. See, further, the 
extract from the Vcdania-parihlidsTia at p. 209, 

But, even when nirgmm points to the three gima^ termed sathDci^ royts^ 
and it is not to be .supposed, that the twenty-four qualities of the 

Naiyayikas — adopted, almost all of them, b}’' the Ved^intins — are excepted. 
Among those qualities, one set, comprehending colour, taste, &c., belongs to 
external objects; while apprehension, will, activity, &c., appertain to the 
internal organ ; and some, as number, dimension, &c., are predicable of both. 
But exteimal objects and the internal organ are alike evolutions from good- 
ness, passion, and darkne.ss, the components of illusion, and the material 
cause of all but spirit. Dispossess Brahma of the three just enumera- 

ted, and he is dispossessed of consciousness and all similar attributes, — in 
short, of everything conceivable. 

Dr, J. B. Balkan tjme has written as follows: ^^The Vedantists are some- 
times charged with holding, that the phenomenal is the real,— in other words, 
with material Pantheism. At the same time they are charged with the 
wildest extravagance, of an opposite description, in declaring, that the 
Supreme is devoid of qualities, or, in Sanskrit, nirgitna. 'With regard to 
the relation of the real and the phenomenal, no point appears to have 
occasioned more perplexity to the European assailants of Vedantism than 
the employment of this term nirgwria, so frequently connected, in the 
Vedantic writings, with the name of the Supreme (Brahnv). We find, for 
example, a zealous writer against Vedantism declaring, that, ^ In any sense, 
within the reach of human understanding, he ( Bvahni ) is nolMng. For the 
mind of man can form no notion of matter or spirit apart from its properties 
or attributes.’ And the same writer calls upon his readers to admire th6 
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existence of anytliing without qualities. To our understand 
iiigs, whatever is such is nothing. The Yedantins, however 


extravagant notion, that Bralim exists ‘without intellect, without intelligence 
without even the consciousness of his own existence !’ Now, the reply to all 
this isj that the word nirguiyi is a technical term, and must he understood 
in its technical acceptation. 1 1 means ‘ devoid of whatever is meant by the term 
gibna ; and the term guna is employed * * to denote whatever is pheno- 

menal. In denying that anything phenomenal belongs constitutively to the 
Supreme Being, the Vedantin speaks very much like Bishop Berkeley, and 
like other good Christians whom Milton's epic has not educated into a semi- 
conscious Anthropomorphism. ^' ^^ * * * Jn short, the Vedantin denies, that 
the Supreme either has or requires either senses or bodily organs ; and, 

holding that organs of sense or motion are made up of what he calls gitna, 

as we Europeans in general say they are made up of what we prefer to call 
matter , — -he asserts, that the Supreme is nirgima., in very much the sense 
that we Europeans assert, that Grod is immaterial. We say, guai-dedly, ‘in 
very much^the sense,’ and not simply ‘in the sense;’ because the term 
guna denotes, strictly, not the imperceptible quiddity ‘matter’, but what 
Berkeley calls the sensible, or the sura of the objects of sense. Theologically, 
the Vedantin, asserting that the Deity is nirguna, and the Christian, assert- 
ing that God is immaterial, are asserting the very same fact in terras of 
separate theories ; just as two chemists might make each the same assertion 
in regard to some individual specimen, while the one spoke of it as destitute 
of chlorine, and the other spoke of it as destitute of oxymuriatic acid.” 
Christianity/ contrasted, &c., pp. iB — 4,5. 

Besides that a most sublime conception of the Deity is groundlessly at- 
tributed to the Veddntins, in the passage just extracted, two totally different 
ideas are there confounded ; that of immateriality, and that of not possessing 
senses and bodily organs. It is first implied, that the Vedantin, by the 
word nirguna, denies to his Supreme all senses and bodily organs ; and then 
it is asserted, that nirguna denotes what we mean by immaterial : for that the 
V eddntin, like Berkeley, does not believe in the “ imperceptible quiddity, 
matter.” Now, supposing this assertion, which is not true, to be true, still 
the subtle tenet of repudiating matter can in nowise be suggested by the term 
nirguna, if used of Brahma, to express, for one thing, — as it has been inferred 
to do,' that he is destitute of senses and bodily organs. The word guna is 
sometimes applied indeed to the senses and bodily organs, but never to signify 
“ the sensible,” or quality involved in the ordinary nirguna. One of its several 
meanings is that of appliance, or instrument ; and it is in this acceptation 
that it denotes the senses and bodily organs. See Vijndna Bhikshu’s expla- 
nation oi guna, in the last extract from the SdnJchya-pravachana-bhdshya given 
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{.houo'li maintaining that Brahma 'lias no qualilies, deny that 
he is^nothing : for, say they, on the score of excellence, he is 
sui'passingly superior to all else that is ; he being essentially 
existent — or, rather, as they explain the word, existence, — in- 
telligence, and joy. My reply to this is, that the presence ol’ 
what, are called qualities is an indispensable condition of ex- 
isting. As for those who, differing from the mass of mankind, 
refuse to take a. distinction between corporate qualities and 
that of which they are predicated, and hold them to be identical, 
I have no dispute with them. This is a most difficult matter, 
besides that I am not here called upon to contest it. Qualitie.s — 
wdiichever of the two idews just intimated is held concerning 
t|jem, — must, at all events, be maintained. Otherwise, no- 
thing can be proved to exist. Brahma, the Vedantins allege, 
is essentially existence, intelligence, and joy ; and, if his na- 
ture as intelligence deserved to be called so, and, similarly, his 
nature as joy, I should not say, as I do, that he is nothing. 
But, even if his intelligence and joy were so described, by the 
Vedantins, as to deserve to be called such, still it would be im- 
possible to establish his existence: for he is neither the efficient 
nor the material cause of the world ; and hence he is out of re- 
lation with the world ; and how, then, can we arrive, by infer- 
ence, at a conviction of his existence? I will show, however, 
that the lijqDothetical Brahma of the Vedantins, as they describe 
him, comes out to bo a nonentity. They declare, that he is 
constitutively cognition, and yet cognizes nothing : for, accord- 
ing to the Vedanta, the cognizing anything, or cognition re- 

at p. 43. The following words, from another woidc of the same author, plain- 
ly indicate, that the term gv.na is applied to the organs of sense, &c., soloh 

to mark them as instruments : ^ ^ ^ 

N. o VJ 

Sanlchya-sara, foL 7, verso. ^^The triad consisting of goodness, &c., 

though substantial, and not qualities^ is called, like Iho organs of sense, 
by the appellation of ^ 9 iwcCj as being, like them, to the soul, and 

from binding the soul, even as they do,'^ 
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lative to an object, is an aifectioii of the internal organ and 
Bralima’s constitutive cognition is not suclnf An object ab- 
stracted, cognition is impracticable: for how can there be 
cognition where there is no cognizing an object?? If there can 


^T^fcT | A'nanda Giri on S'ankara A'cha- 

ryfi’s Manduhja-hhashya : Bibliotheca Indica, Vol. VlIT., p, 340. « In verity, 
it is not constitutive cognition that is held to have the external for its object;, 
but that cognition which is an affection of the intellect, i. e., here, the internal 
organ,— and which is ignorance-imagined,— has that, the external, for its 
object.” 

The emphasis must not be laid on the word external,” in this passage; 
for things external and internal — as will shortly be proved, — are objects of the 
same species of cognition. It happens to be the cognition of the external 
that is mentioned in the passage on which A'nanda Giri is annotating ; and 
hence his importation of tlie epithet in question. 

1“ It is not the cognition which is one with intelligence, 

and is constitutive thereof, that presents itself in respect of, i. e., that appre- 
hends, external objects j for such cognition is irrelative to objects.” 

This extract just precedes the woi’ds cited in the last note. The reason for 
bringing in the word “ external” is the same in both places. Where the word 
“ objects” is last mentioned, it is unqualified. It applies to objects of what- 
ever description. 

The ensuing couplet occurs, it is said, in the Ashtdvahragita : 

^cTT RRT I 

These tlu*ee, the cognizer, co^ition, and the cognizable, are not true. 
He in whom, owing to ignorance, this triad appears as true am I, emo- 
tionless.” 

Since all these are false, Brahma, being postulated as true, is no'cognizer, 
and, likewise, has no cognition of objects in his essence. 

See^ also, the passage from the Yoga- vasishthay at p. 177, in whicli that 
cognition which is of the essence of spirit is plainly taken to have no rela- 
tion to objects, wliether exteimal or internal. 

:j: Compare Coleridge’s Thesis I. : Truth is correlative to being. Know- 

ledge without a correspondent reality is no knowledge; if we know, there 
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bo, Avliy not call the walls aroiuid us, and the roof ovei'head, 
forms of cognition? How have the Vedantins, by changing 
names, forgotten the genuine nature of things ! By giving the 
titles of internal organ, unintelhgent, &c., to that which isreall}^ 
intelligent, or the cognizer of objects, the3>- have brought them- 
selves to regard it as unintelligent. On the other hand, by 
applying to that which is unintelligent, and cognizes nothing, 
namely their spirit,” the epithets of essential cognition, self- 
illuminated, &c., they have passed to look upon it as intelli- 
gent. Can a pebble be ti’ansformed into a diamond by one’s 
calling it so ? 

It can never be said of the pandits, whatever subject they 
may be handling, that they leave their views but partially 
explained. Cognition relative to an object they divide into 
memorial and non-memorial. The non-memorial the Vedan- 
tins discriminate into six sorts, and allot an instrumejit to 
each.^' Among these sorts are included the cognition of 
TsVara, and that of the soul.f On this topic the Vedantins 
discourse with great diffuseness, and lay down precisely how 
it is that Is wara cognizes, $ and how it is that the soul cognizes. 

must be somewhat known by us. ‘To know^ is, in its very essence, a verb 
active.’^ Biogra'plvia Literaria^ Vol. I., p. 268. 

^ These instruments are thus specified in the VeiWnta-pariblidsha^ p. 2 : 

cTlf^ ^ STHT^rif^ ITS- 

NJ Vf 

I 

\ 

f Concerning perception we read: pfW ^ 

I VeddiUa-paribhashd. p. 8. « And tliat perception, 

.again, is of two kinds ; that in which soul is the witness, and that in which 
IVwara is so. ” 

It is meant, that one sort is the soul’s, and th.at the other is I's'wara’s, 
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Besides the sorts of cognition here spoken of, memorial and 
non-memorial, none is recognized as relative to objects ; and 
every one of these is defined as being an affection of the inter- 
nal organ. ^ 

With us, the eyes and other senses, to which the Naiyayikas 
add the mind, are only media of cognition. Not so, however, 
with the Vedantins, is their internal organ : it is but the appre- 
hender of objects, and the sole apprehender thereof ;f though, 
from their perplexed style of expression, they seem to allot the 
function of apprehension to the soul, and that of a medium to 
the internal organ. Thus, they state distinctly, that ‘^Percep- 
tive right notion is intelligence itself, and that “ The sub- 

Veddnta-paribhdshd, pp. 9, 10. “ In like manner as, from connexion of 

an organ of sense -with an object, or other cause, divers a'ffections are pro- 
duced in the internal organ, the soul’s associate ; so, from the desert of crea- 
tures destined to be brought forth, there arise, in illusion, the associate of 
supreme I s’wara, various affections, in the form of ‘ This is now to be created,’ 
‘ 'I'his is now to be cared for,’ ‘ I'his is now to be done away,’ &c.” 

Also see the passage from the Vedanta- s'iTilidmani, adduced at p, 198. I's'- 
wara’s apprehension, will, and activity are there said to be affections of the 
internal organ. 

In dreamless sleep even, maintain the Vedantins, a sort of cognition 
has place. This cognition is an exception, as to its origin. Still, it is an 
affection, one evolved from ignorance ; and it is not of the essence of spirit. 
During dreamless sleep, the internal organ, the ordinary producer of cognition, 
is thought to be dissolved. See the Veddnta-sdra, p. 6‘. 

It is a momentous error to suppose, as has recently been done, that the cog- 
nition which the Naijm'yikas count for one of their four and twenty qualities 
is claimed, by the Vedvlntins, under the title of cMt, as constitutive of Brah- 
ma. That cognition is, indeed, acknowledged by the V edantins, but, being 
relative to objects, is an affection of the internal organ. The Naiyityikas, 
on the other hand, consider it to be a property of the soul ; and, on this very 
account, they are lightly reputed by the Vedantins and Sankhyas. See The 
Bible for the Pandits, Introduction, pp. XLV. — LXI\^., where the error 
referred to is committed. 

t The Ved^ntin’s internal organ has erroneously been called a medium of 
cognition, in a passage soon to be cited from Christianity contrasted, &c. 

Veddnta-pariblia'sha^ p. 2, 
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jectof riglit notion is intelligence appropriated to the internal 
organ &c. &c. Lest niy readers should here be in doubt, t 
I vriil first e^'•illee, that the cognition which we call so, the 
cognizing of objects, is, in the Vedanta, nothing but an affec- 
tion of the internal organ ; whence it follows, that only the in- 
ternal organ is a cognizer. And then I intend to show what we 
are to imderstand by the Vedantins’ applying the designations 
of right notion and subject of right notion to intelligence, that 
is to say, Brahma. 

We find an object of perception defined as ‘‘ non-difference 
from the subject of right notion.’*! Intelligence appropriated 
to the internal organ is meant by the expression “ subject of 
right notion and it is said, that Non-difference from the 
subject of right notion is not here denotative of oneness with 
it, but is the non-possession of an existence distinct from 
that of the subject of riglit notion. ”§ 1 explain. In the 

view of the Vedantins, as silver is imagined in nacre, so the 
world is imagined in Brahma ; and, as the existence of the sil- 
ver is one with that of the nacre, so is the existence of the world 
one with that of Brahma. The draft of this is, that the silver 
and the world, as such, are nothing, but, as nacre and as Brah- 
ma, severall}’^, have true existence. It is further stated, that, 
on one’s perceiving ajar, the jar becomes, in the fojlowdng man- 
ner, non-different from the subject of right notion. IVhen the 
jar is seen, an effluence from the interna] organ passes through 

I Veddnta-paribha 

shd, p. 4. 

f 'I'here is very much in this section, and especially' in the present chapter 
and that immediately succeeding', which the author would have thought it 
quite uunece.ssary io write, but for hi.s making acquaintance with Dr. J. H. 
Ballantyne’a Christiunitij contrasted with the Hindu Philoso-phy. 

i ( Vtidanta-paribhdshd, p. d. 

I Vedanta-paribhdshd, p. 6. 
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tlie eye to it, and takes its form. This effluence of the inter- 
nal organ is called an affection. When, therefore, the inter- 
nal organ thus reaches the jar, at that place intelligence appro- 
priated to the internal organ, namely the subject of right no- 
tion, and the jar-aj)propriated intelligence, in which the jar 
is imagined, become one ; just as, if one brings ajar into the 
house, the jar-appropriated ether and the house-appropriated 
ether become one. In the way lately stated, the existence of 
the jai’ is not different from that of the jar-appropriated intel- 
ligence, one with the subject of right notion ; and hence the 
jar becomes non-different from that subject. Thus, the defini- 
tion of object of perception, cited just above, applies to ajar 
seen with the eye. In reply to an objection suggested to that 
definition, it is said, that the subject of right notion must be 
understood to be “ associated with the affection which has 
taken the form of the given object of perception.^’’* To this, 
again, it is excepted, that, with such a qualification, the defi- 
nition is inapphcable to an affection. As a jar is an object of 
perception, so is an affection ; and, therefore, the definition 
of object of perception ought to cover affection also. The 
objection just mentioned is expressed thus : In this case, 

there is the exclusion of affection ; for, inasmuch as, from feaa* 
of an infinite regress, a second affection cognizing the primary 
affection cannot be aclmowledged, the defiiiition aforesaid, 
giving to the subject of ought notion the chao'acteristic of associ- 
atedness with the affection that has taken the form of it, i. e., 
of its object, is not inclusive of that affectioip here considered as 
the object of peo'ception, loliich ought to be compo'ehended by the 
definition. To this it is rejoined : “ Though, from fear of an 

* I Vedanta- 

paribhdsha., p. 6. 

Vedanla-paribhdshd, p. 7. 
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infinite regress, we do not acknowledge^ that the affection is cog- 
nized bj'- a second affection, still, since it is acknowledged? 
that it is self-cognized, the definition, ^ to possess an existence 
non-different from that of intelligence, the subject of right no- 
tion, associated with affection cognizing it, viz., the object of 
perception,' is applicable to it, namely, to the affection which is 
the object cf perception."* Tliis proves, that, in the accomit of 
the Vedaiitins, an affection” is always a matter of conscious- 
ness. If, however, such an affection be not cognition itself, but, 
like the eye, or the ear, a medium of cognition, how can it be an 
object of immediate consciousness ? Is any one conscious of an 
immediate consciousness of such a medium of cognition? Do 
the Naiyayikas, who call the mind an internal organ only, in 
other words, simply a medium of cognition, like the eye, &e., 
ever declare, that it becomes an object of immediate consci- 
ousness ?f Of our cognition of a jar, or the like, we are, in- 
deed, conscious ; and so it is certain, that such an affection of 
the internal organ as has here been dwelt on is nothing but 
what we call cognition. Moreover, as I made out, when 
discussing the Sankhya, our consciousness of the qualities of 


I Veddnta-paribhdshd, p. 7. 

"h If the Vedantins held the internal organ to be what its name promises^ 
their tenet, that its affections are objects of consciousness, would be exposed to 
the following stricture, which is put into the mouth of an objector, and is an- 
swered by the simple denial, that the so-called internal organ is an organ : 

Veddnta’paribhdshu^ 

p. 3. ‘ Since the internal organ is an organ of sense, and therefore is beyond 

cognition through the senses, how does it become an object pf perception 1 
The reply is, that there is no proof of the internal organ’s being an organ 
of sense.” 

A good deal to the same effect follows this passage. 
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our souls, cognition, &c., is not distinct from those qualities; 
a notion which turns out to have the concuiTence of the Ve- 
dantins : since, as we have seen, they do not hold, that an 
affection is cognized by a secondary affection, that is to say, 
in a distinct act of consciousness, but that it is self-cognized. 
In short, with them, the consciousness of cognition is not dis- 
tinct from cognition itself 

That the Vedantins hold such an affection to be cognition, 
and that it is the internal organ which cognizes, appears, 
fin’ther, from this 23assage : “ Affectional cognition is a proper- 
ty of the mind. Of this the scripture ^ Desire, resolve, dubie- 
fy? trust, distrust, fixedness, unfixedness, shamefastness, un- 
derstanding, fear, — all these are of mind alone,’ is the proof. 
For cognition in the form of affection is intended by ‘ under- 
standing.’ Desire and the rest, as well, are, therefore, 'proved 
to he mental properties.”^ To this it is objected : If desire 
and the rest be j)roperties of the internal organ, how can the 
consciousness ^ I desire,’ ‘ I fear,’ ^ I cognize,’ or the like, 
which cognizes them as properties of the soul, be accomited 
for ?”f The answer given is : As, though a heated iron ball 
does not jDOssess the jDower of scorching, still, by our imagin- 
ing the identity with it of fire, the possessor of that power, it is 
supposed, that the iron ball scorches ; so, by imagining the 
identity of the soul, i. e., of one's self, with the internal organ, 
which evolves in the shape of happiness, &c., one suj)]Doses ^ I 

I Vedanta-pariblidslia, p. 3. 

Veddnta-pai^ihhdshix^^. 3. 
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am happy,’ ‘ I am miserable,’ &c.”^ Now, we are certain, 
that I cognize” denotes nothing but what we all call cogni~ 
tion ; and what is thus denoted, it is here laid down, is a pro- 
perty of the internal organ, and an afPectioii of the same. 

Not only cognitions of external things, but also cognitions 
with reo-ard to one’s self, or acts of' consciousness, the Vedan- 
tins consider to be affections of the internal organ. For of 
the latter. species are the cognitions ‘‘ I cognize,” I desire,” 
&c. ; since it is only with the aid of some quality, as cogni- 
tion, desire, or suchlike, that we become conscious of our 
souls. We can never cognize the simple substance of the 
soul : as the Naiyayikas, too, acknowledge, f And, though 
the Yedantin, like the Sankhya, calls cognition, desire, &c., 
immediate objects of the witness himself, by which the soul is 
intended ; still neither of them believes those qualities to be 
cognized by the soul unaccompanied by an affection of the 
internal organ. $ In other words, those qualities are cognized 
by the internal organ itself ;§ and the calling them imrnedi- 

<d ^ 

I Vedania-pari- 

bJuUIid, p. 3. 

t The soul becomes object of perception, from connexion wHh the 

Bpecific qualities • | Bhdshd-parichchhcda, 

forty-eighth stanza. 

VI 

i veddma-pari- 

v< 

bhaslid^ p. 7. For, to be cognizable by the witness alone is not to become 
an object of the witness independently of an affection of the internal organ y 
but^z^ iVto be an object of the witness apart from the aid of an organ of sense, 
inference, or such other instrument of right notion.*’ 

M VI 

V eddnta-parihhdsha p. 7. 
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ate objects of the witness is found, on scrutiny, to be decep' 
tive. 

Again, according to the Yedantins, the immediate cognition 
of the soul, which is said to result from listening to the Ye- 
danta, and from consideration and meditation on it, — ^namely, 
the conviction, that one is void of cognition, wiU, and all other 
qualities, and of all mutation, and is the pure Brahma, — is it- 
self an affection of the internal organ which affection is to 
be got rid of before emancipation is attainable, f 

It must now be manifest, that the Yedantins’ affection of 
the internal organ, which has thus been described, is what we 
mean by cognition, or the apprehension of things, be they 
external, or internal, i. <?., of the soul and its qualities. And 
all the divisions which those philosophers make of tliis cogni- 
tion, or cognition relative to objects, are affections, as aforesaid. 
Consequently, the cognition which is given out as a constituent 
of Brahma, is irrelative to objects ; that is to say, it is not 
cognition of anjffhing, whether himself or aught else. 

As we have seen, the Yedantms enunciate, that perceptive 
right notion is intelligence itself, and that the subject of 
right notion is intelhgence appropriated to the internal organ. 
From tliis it seems as if, with them, intelligence itself were 

“ Thus, then, since the definition of the object of perception, as containing 
the words, ‘ associated with the affection,’ is applicable to the internal 
organ, its properties, &c.j which cive cognizable by the witness alone, there 
is no deficiency.” 

Hence, the properties of the internal organ, though said to be cognizable by 
the witness alone, are, in truth, cognized by an affection of that organ. Other- 
wise, the definition just given would be inapplicable to those properties. 

For “associated with the affection,” &c., see the first note at p. 228. 

As the Veddntins allege, of the pi'operties of the internal organ, that they 
are cognizable by the v/itness alone, so do tliey allege respecting apparent ob- 
jects also. Yet, for the cognition of these,^too, they contend, that an affection 
of the internal organ is indispensable. See the Ved&ntci-p(xribkasha, pp. 7 
and 11. 

* See the Veddnta-sdra, p. 21. 

h See the Vedanta- sdra, p. 22. 
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both cognition and cognizer, and as if the internal organ, its 
atiections, &c., were only media of cognition. Those declara- 
tions ai’e to he understood as follows. The term cognition, as 
they apply it to Brahma, means, they say, not cognizing or ap- 
prehending, but illuminating ; and it is the internal organ that 
is illuminated, or made capable of cognizing. Thus, in ordei 
that their unintelligent Brahma should be made out constitu- 
tively cognition, they have altered the sense of the word cogni- 
tion to such an extent, that, in their employment, it signifies, 
primarily, to illuminate, and, only metonymically, to apprehend 
objects. That afiection of the internal organ which— supposing 
such a thing to exist — ought to be veritable cognition, is, there- 
fore, according to them, but metonymic cognition.* By assert- 
ing, then, that perceptive right notion is intelligence itself, 
they mean, that intelligence illuminates the affection. Wlien an 
affection proceeds fi'om the internal organ, and betakes itself 
to an object, a reflexion of intelligence falls on that affection ; 
and so that afiection is enabled to cognize the object. But for 
illmnination from intelligence, it could cognize nothing ; for it 
is pronounced, that There, namely as for an affection and tlie 
reflexion of Brolvma therein, ignorance, veiling the object of cogni^ 
tion, a ja7', for instance, is destroyed by the afiection which tahes 
the form of that object; and, by the reflexion, the jar is made to 
appear.”! By this -it is not 'to be understood, that the jar is 
made to appear to the reflexion of intelligence, that is to say, 
that the reflexion cognizes the jar ; but, that the jar is made to 
appear to the afiection, in other words, that the afiection is 
rendered capable of cognizing 'the jar. In proof, that such is 

* ^ ! Ved&nta-pa- 

ribhdshd,p. 2. “ An affection ofihe internal organ, since it is that to which 
cognition, Brahma^ is appropmted, is itself metonymically denominated 

cognition/* 

+ This well-known passage, a half-couplet, runs thus ; 
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the meaning of the Vedantins, I cite this single passage, from 
among innumerable passages that might be produced : “ For 
the internal organ, if it were not illuminated by the light of 
intelligence, would be incapable of willing and apprehending 
its object.”'^ It is evident, from this, that it is the very in- 
ternal organ, illuminated by intelligence, that cognizes things. 

But, when they give to intelligence appropriated to the 
internal organ the name of subject of right notion, we are to 
understand, that the character which they ascribe to intelli- 
gence associated with the internal organ, really belongs to 
that organ. They have a maxim, — which all the other Sj^'s- 
tems subscribe to, — ^that “ An affirmation, or allegation, when 
predicated of anything together with its associate, if debarred 
from the object substantive, is to be referred to the object 
adjective.”! In their opinion, the quality of being a cognizer 
cannot be assigned to the soul, and, consequently, is debarred 
from it. For our cognition of objects is non-eternal ; and, 
therefore, if it were regarded as constitutive of the soul, the 
soul would, to their thinking, be made out non-eternal and 
changeable.! And, again, if they held that cognition to 
belong to the soul, they must hold, that ivill, activity, haj)pi- 
ness, misery &c., also belong to it ; and the result would be, 
that the soul is indeed a doer of good and evil, and an ex- 


^ This passage, in Sanskrit and English, will be found at the foot of p. 213. 

The maxim is integrated by these "words: 

! I ‘'Debarred from the object adjective, it is to be 
referred to the object substantive.” 


Veddnta-paribhdsha^ p. 42. Cogniti^ja produced through the organs of 
sense is an affection of the internal organ ; for constitutive cognition is 
beginningless.” 

But it must not be tliought, that sensation only is an affection of the inter 
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perlencer of threefold iniseiy: an issue most- offensive, fco 
them ; inasmuch as they would c.stablish, that the soul is 
Brahma, eternally pure and free. Once more, their granting 
the soul to be a cogiiizer would involve the necessity of re- 
cognizing the relation of qualit}'' and subject as having place 
between it and its cognition : and even this much of an 
approach to duality they find unendurable. * On such gromids 
as these, the Vedantins would ascribe cognition and all other 
qualities to the internal organ, and keep the soul entirely a 
stranger thereto. And the soul, with them, is itself Brahma, j 

I have seen it stated, that only the soul requires an internal 
organ ; since, except for its aid, the soul cannot apprehend : 
but, as for Brahma, he can apprehend all things without its 
aid. And so it has been attempted to prove, that Brahma’s 
cognition is real cognition.! All this is quite opposed to the 

^ No more are the Vedantins than the Naiy^yikas, or mankind at large, 
able to conceive, that either cognition, or any other quality, can subsist with- 
out a substrate. For that cognition, with them, which alone desei ves to be 
thus designated, namely, an aflFecticn of the internal organ, has a substrate 
in that organ. See the first extract from p. 3 of the Vedanta -parihhasha, 
at p. 228. That cognition which is thought to be constitutive of Brahma is 
cognition only nominally, not properly, and hence is not a quality. It does 
not, therefore, stand in need of any substrate. 

The Vediintins, and the Sankhyas also, do not discriminate so sharply as 
the Naiyayikas between substance and quality. The latter hold them to 
differ in their very essence ; while the former consider them to be coessential. 
For, in the account of these, all things but spirit are evolutions from one root ; — 
illusion with the Vedantins, and nature with the Sankhyas. Still, they take 
thus much of distinction between substance and quality, as to regard them as 
being, severally, substrate and property. 

t Spirit, one naturally supposes, is something intelligent. But the Veddn- 
tins and the Sankhyas are necessitated, by their theories, to assign all the 
characteristics of what is intelligent to their internal organ. Hence, spirit is 
left, to them, unintelligent. Nevertheless, their inward consciousness shames 
them from professing, in terms, that it is so. That they are thus shamed is 
the real reason why they give to spirit the epithet of jiidna, chit, bodha, &c. 
A t the same time, they deprive these epithets, as thus employed, of their sole 
proper import. 

J "Reverting to the charge of extravagance in the notion, that Brahm 

2 H 
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Vedanta. I have shown, that it is wrong to regard the inter- 
nal organ, in that system, as a medimn of the soul’s cognition ; 
since, on examination, it is found to be no such medium, but 
itself the cognizer. That which lies beyond this organ is the 
soul, which never cognizes ; and soul is Brahma. Of the 
soul there are two portions, Brahma and the internal organ. 
Hence, when the second is parted otf, what remains is Brahma. 
This residue the Vedantins declare to be essentially existence, 
intelligence, and joy ; and, as has been made evident, it is 
destitute of all faculty of knowledge and apprehension. 

The opinion about Brahma, just now arraigned, is based 
on the eiTor of supposing, that by him is meant Ts'wara ; the 
difference between the two, which the Vedantins inculcate, 
being overlooked.* But Ts'wara, no less than the soul, has, 
they declare, in order to cognize, &c., need of an internal 
organ. Ts'wara, they say, is Brahma associated with illusion ; 
and they hold Ts'wara to be omniscient, omnipotent, &c. &c. 
Yet the attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, &c., belong 
to Ts'wara’s causal body, which is illusion,! i^ot to the 

Brahma-portion of him. By consequence, all Ts'wara’s attri- 
butes, nay, he himself, are false, and imagined by ignorance. 

Every doubt of the reader, as to the nature of Brahma’s 
cognition, must, by this time, have been dispelled. Alike 

exists ‘ without intellect, without intelligence, without even the consciousness 
of his own existence,’ it may be well to repeat here what the Ved^ntin means 
by the terms thus rendered. By intellect (or mind) he means an internal 
organ which, in concert with the senses, brings the human soul into cognitive 
relation with the external. This, of course, he denies to Brdim, who, as 
Bei'keley says of God, ‘ perceives nothing by sense as we do.’ ” Christianity 
contrasted, &c,, p. 47. 

* That this difference is overlooked in Christianity contrasted, &c., is 
evident from three things. First : the word Brahma is everywhere translated 
there by “ God.” Secondly : the attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, &c., 
are attributed to Brahma. Thirdly : no intimation even is put forth of any 
distinction, in the opinion of the Vedantins, between Brahma and Ts'wara. 

f See note at p. 210. 
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parviscience and omniscience, alike knowledge of liimself and 
knowledge of wliat is not liimself, are maintained, by the 
Yedantins, to be unworthy of Braluna. What sort of cogni- 
tion, therefore, can that be which they consider as one of his 
constituents ? 


CHAPTER 6. 

Strictures on tlie Position of the VeddntinSy that the World is 

False ; and a Reply to those who suppose, that the Veddntins’ 

Views respecting External Things accord with those of Berkeley. 

It is maintained, by the Yedantins, that The woild is 
false in other words, that it owes its origin to ignorance : 
the truth being, it is alleged, tliat it never has existed, 
and does not exist, and never will exist. To this effect 
t\iG S' iva-gitd declares: Just as the terrible snake that is 

imagined in the rope neither had origin, nor is, nor is to be 
destroyed ; so the world, which has assmned an appearance 
simply by force of thy illusion, exists in thee, Nilakantha. 

I demand of the Yedantins, How is it that you asseit false- 
ness of the world, which is certified to us, by the senses, &c., 
to be true ? Since you thus despise those proofs, what credit 
can be attached to anything that you advance ? Proceeding in 
this way, you. unsettle the foundations of everything, whether 
as regards this world, or as regards the next. And, on your 
own grounds, how can you refute the doctrmes of others, or 
establish your own ? 

1%^ 11 

No manuscript of the S' iva-gild is at this moment at hand j so that the 
chapter and verse where this stanza occurs cannot be stated. 
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Pei’haps _70u Avill urge, that, since the senses, &c. often de- 
ceive us, they are totally unreliable. For instance, Ave 
are sure, that Ave see chariots, elephants, and other things, 
in our dreams ; and yet they are proved to be false. I reply, 
that, if a seeming proof is made out, by a real proof, to be 
faulty, we reject it. But Iioav can Ave contemn a proof Avhich 
cannot be shoAvn to be faulty? As for the things that Ave 
see in dreams, Ave call them false, because, on aAvaking, 
Ave find them to be so ; and their falsity, as being matter 
of CA^ery-day experience, is indubitable. But aaFo has CA^er 
found the external objects of nature to be false? Has not eA'ory 
man of all generations borne evidence to their truth ? 

If you say, that, to a man in dreamless sleep, the Avorld 
disappears, and that his experience ‘goes to disproAmthe truth of 
the Avorld, I deinui’ to the conclusion ; since, a man’s cogni- 
tion being then suspended, he cannot be brought forAvard as 
Avitness for anjd^hing that then had place. It is the belief of 
the Yedantins, that, even in dreamless sleep, there subsists a 
sort of cognition. * Let this be granted : still, external things 
are not proA-ed, thereby, to be false. To form any judgment what- 
ever about them is not competent to his cognition ; and, there- 
fore, it cannot conclude their falsity. In like manner, a blind 
man is able to appreciate sound, touch, &c., but not colours; 
and so he can be no Avitness of theii’ truth, or of their falseness. 

I Avould also remind the reader of the argument I employed, 
AAdien discussing the Sankliya-, to proA'-e the existence of Grod. 
When Ave inspect the structure of the Avorld, Ave become con- 
vinced, that it Avas planned, conscious!}-, by some one, for a 
multiplicity of ends; and this consideration con fates your A'ieAr, 
that the Avorld is simply apparent,! and that eternal ignorance 
is the ground of its semblance. 

^ See a note at p. 224. 

+ It is true, that the Veddntins liold the world to bo constructed b}' an 
intelligent designer, I's'wara ; and such construction they believe, from the 
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Berkeley maintains, that objects of sense are only ideas, 
they having no existence in themselves and apart from per- 
ception. This is immaterialism. But he does not hold, that 
the things which we see, touch, &c., are false : his meaning is, 
that they are forms of perception. The perception of them 
constitutes, in his view, their existence ; whereas the com- 
mon opinion is, that they exist independently of perception. 
He does not say, however, they are imaginations of eternal 
ignorance; and, the Vedanta doctrine, that, on the removal 
of ignorance, and attainment of right apprehension, the whole 
world disappears, like a dream on awaking, he knows nothing 
of whatsoever. Whether his theory be tenable, or untenable, is 
a matter I am not here concerned with. My present purpose 
is, to shov', that the doctrine of the Vedanta concei’ning the 
external Avorld, besides being in conflict, with the common 
opinion, has not so much as a resemblance to that of Berkeley. 
Yet a resemblance here has been asserted. It has been as- 
serted, that the Vedantins, when they call sensible objects j^rac- 
tical, do not mean, that they are false, but only that they do 
not exist apart from jDerception ; and that the world is said, 
in the Vedanta, to be false, simply from ambiguousness of 
phraseolog3^* 

But, for my part, I understand the Vedanta otherwise. 
Fiist. According to Berkelej'', object .s of sense are forms of 
percej)tion ; but, according to the Vedantins, objects of sense 
are distinct from perception, and independent of it. The 
Vedantins, I have alread}'- shown, consider, that the cognition 
which apprehends external things is an affection of the inter- 


atanding point of practical existence, to have actually taken place. Thi.s view 
of theirs arises, however, from their taking practical things to be real, which 
things, at the same time, they would prove to be nothing,— only ignoraace- 
imagtned : a combination of incompatible notions ignored in the text, it being 
aimed at the latter of those notions ; that which, with the Vedantins, is by 
much the more essential. 

See Ohristianiiy contrasted, ^c., pp. 38-42. 
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iial organ, let that cognition be . perception, or inference, &c. ; 
and that the objects which that affection cognizes are distinct 
from the affection itself, and have existence independent of it.^' 


V vj ^ 

JTcqd ■Er2:tf^t%^?rTTO3ir trtafrS i 

^ ■g:fTrlTW=^ i cT ^5^;- 

NJ VJ 

Nj ^ 

cI^Yr^TT^f^W 

^^TSf^r^r^icr 1 ^cf- 


VcclcUita-j^ccriblidshd, p. 4. As the water of a z’eservoir, issuing through 
apertures, enters the fields rillwise, and becomes, like them, quadi'angular, 
or of other shapes ; so the passional internal organ, through the medium of 
the eye, or the like, extends itself to the place occupied by a jar, or other 
object, and is evolved in the form thereof. This same evolution is called an 
affection. But, in the case of inferential cognition, &c., thei'e is no extension, 
on the part of the internal organ, to the locality of the fire, &c.; because 
these are not brought into connexion with the eye, &c. So, then, in the case 
of such a perception as ^ This is a jar,’ since the jar and the affection of like 
conformation thereto take up one and the same space, externally to the body, 
the intelligence appi*opnated to both, viz., the jar and the affection, is but 
one : for, although the affection of the internal organ, and the object, as the 
jar, are two dividers of inielligmcc, or Brahma ; still, since, in the 'present 
instance, they take up one and the same space, they do not operate to divide 
the off^fiction-appropriated intelligence from the jar- appropriated intelligence. 
On this very account, the ether appropriated to ajar within the house does not 
differ from the ether of the house itself.^' 

The purpose of all this is to show, that, in perception, affection-appropria- 
ted Brahma and object-appropriated Brahma are unified ; for to show this 
is necessary, in the work cited, to explain its definition of perception. 

We have seen it stated, that, in perception, the affection of the internal 
organ extends itself to the spot already occupied by the object perceived. In 
inferential or other cognition than perception, there is, however, no such exten- 
sion of the affection ; and it is, further, laid down, that the object and the 
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An afFection is an evolution from the internal organ ; but the 
objects which it cognizes are evolutions from ignorance;, or illu- 
sion. And it must not he forgotten, that ignorance is not 
the reverse of right apprehension, mistake : for, in that case, 
it would itself be an affection of the internal organ ; since 
both right apprehension and wrong apprehension are such 
affections. ' In the Vedanta, ignorance, like the nature” of the 
Sankhya, is an unintelligent substance. As the Sankhyas 
take the visible world to be an evolution firom nature, so do 
the Vedantins regard it as being an evolution from ignorance.'*' 
Of the confusion which besets this point I shall treat in the 
seventh and ninth chapters. 

This, therefore, is certain, that the Vedantins concur with 
the generality of mankind as concerns the existence of exter- 
nal things apart fr’om perception. Very little indeed have they 
of the philosophic profrmdity of a Berkeley. 

affection are two several dividers of intelligence, or Brahma. In inferential 
cognition, &c., they serve as such ; hut not so in perception.' Erom this it is 
clear, that an object is distinct from, and independent of, the affection, that 
is to say, the cognition, which apprehends it. 

Had not an attempt been made to father Berkeleianism upon the Veddntins, 
it would have been most supererogatory to refer to any proof of the position, 
that the Vedantins take objects to exist irrespectively of their being perceived. 
Erom the standing point of true existence, not only objects, but the perception 
of them, are nothing ; but, from that standing point whence perception is 
real, objects likewise are held to be so, and not to be dependent on perception. 

Much too ready are learned foreigners to identify Indian notions with 
those of European speculators, ancient and modern. What are so hastily 
taken to be correspondencies will generally turn out, on further examination, 
to be mere fancied resemblances. 

* Not simply practical things, but, strangely enough, apparent things also, 
are maintained, by the Veddntins, to exist separcately from, and independently 
of, the apprehension of them. See a passage in the seventh page of the 

Veddnta-paribliashd, beginning ^cf | 

and the extract from the same work, cited at p. 169. To one aware, that 
the Veddntins hold notions such as that referred to, there must seem to be 
exceedingly slight grounds for comparing them, as to subtlety, with Berkeley. 
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Secondly. Tliougli the Yedan tins agree with the the bulk of 
men, as just stated, they take a line of their own, in saying, 
that objects of sense are imaginations of ignorance, or false. 
And herein they differ from Berkeley, too, who does not call 
such objects false, but forms of perception, and acknowledges 
them to be true, in the current sense of the term. The Ye- 
dantins compare the objects of the senses to a snake sur- 
mised in a rope, or to silver fancied in nacre, and hold 
them to be altogether false, and so our cognition of them to be 
erroneous. Hence, several of the great Yedan tin doctors 
consider the world to be, in their technical language, appa- 
rent; and they add, that the regarding the world as be- 
longing to another category than that of nacrine silver, i. e. , 
the regarding it as practical, is prompted by a desire to assist 
the iminitiate. 

Thirdly. In the Yedanta system, not only are objects of 
cognition imaginations of ignorance, and false, but cognition 
itself is so : for cognition is an affection of the internal organ ; 
and, not being Brahma, it is to be classed with imaginations 
of ignorance, and falsities ; just like a jar, or any other external 
thing. Objects and the cognizing them are, thus, held to be 
alike false. How vast a gulf does this single point of differ- 
ence place between the Yedanta and Berkeleianism 

Foui’thly. In the theory of Berkeley, the world, birth, death, 
Heaven, Hell, and the happiness and misery arising therefrom, 

^ A'nanda Giri, discoursing about the affection cognition, observes ; 

I On S ^ankara A'chivya^s 3Id7id{i7ci/a-hhdsJii/a : Bibliotheca In- 

dica^ Vol VIII., p. 340. Not even does that affection veritably take cog- 
nizance oi such an exlei^nal object ; because, in truth, it, the affection^ does 
nob itself exist, and because such an object is imaginary. By consequence, an 
affection^ cognizing such an object is apparent. This is the sense.^^ 

See further, the couplet adduced from the Ashtdvahra-gUa at p. 222. 
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though lornis of perception, are true, and not of such a na- 
tui-e, that they vanish away on the supervening of right ap- 
prehension. On the other hand-, agreeably to the Vedantins, 
when a man becomes convinced, that the objects which we 
cognize through our senses and other media of loiowledge, are 
false, i. e., that they never existed, and do not now exist, and 
never will exist, and that Brahma alone, essentially existence, 
intellect, joy, is true, and that he is that man’s self, all those 
objects dissolve into nothingness; as happens with nacrine 
silver, on om* discerning nacre, mistaken for silver, to be 
nacre. Tlius, it is said ; Like nacrine silver, the world appears 
true, so long as Brahma, the substrate of all, without a se- 
cond, remains unknown.”* ^Vlion, therefore, the Vedantins 
declare, that this -world, and the next, and all things thereto 
pertaining, are falsifiable by right apprehension, let no one 
explain their language to import, that, when a man acquires 
such apprehension, this \vorld, and the next, &c., through 
God’s grace, or from some other cause, become as notliing to 
him. It is not, tlie Vedantins themselves teach, that .they be- 
come as nothing, but strictly nothing ; they being recognized- 
as illusive : and they become nothing in consequence of the 
acquisition of right apprehension, and from no other cause 
whatever. It is laid down, that there are two soi*ts of riddance 
of the products of ignorance. One, called cessation, takes place 
when, by the uprise of a new and opponent affection of the in- 
ternal organ, or by getting quit of defects, an erroneous 
affection is destroyed, and, of course, its object. It is illus- 
trated by the shattering ajar with a pestle. The. other, known 

as falsification, is when the right perception of the nature of 
a thing dispels all ignorance, and the error regarding the 

* cTT^cT HTfcT I 

This is the seventh couplet of the A'tma-bodha ; p. 4 of the Mirzapora 
edition of 1852. 

2 I 
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tiling, and tlie object of that error." Tims it occurs in the 
case of nacre, so often mentioned ;t and equally false with 

VJ 

C\ 

■^T I Vcdanta-parihhaslia, p 13. 

“ Destruction of the products o/ i^nomnce is twofold: the one, where the 
material cause, viz., ignorance, is included ; the other, where the material 
cause remains untouched. The first is denominated falsification ; the second, 
cessation. Of the former the cause is, the intuition of the true nature of the 
substrate over tuhichafalse thing is- imagined : since, but for this ininition, 
nescience, or ignorance, the material cause, cannot be done away. Of the 
latter the cause is, the origination of an antagonistic affection, or else the abo- 
lition of defects. Lienee, in the present instance, by reason of the non- 
existence of the intuition of Brahma, the substrate of all imaginary objects, how- 
ever the world of dreams is not falsified, what incongruity is there in sup- 
posing, that, as ajar, or the like, is destroyed by the blow of a pestle, so, by 
the presentation of another and antagonistic conception, or by the disconti- 
nuance of sleep, or other defect, originative thereof, i. e,, of dreaming, the 
chariot, or other thing dreamt of, ceases ?” 

It is worth observing, that the Ved^ntins are not so accurate in the employ- 
ment of their peculiar phraseology, as not frequently to use nivritii, ces- 
sation,” where they ought, agreeably to their own definitions, to use hadha, 
“falsification.” Thus, in the extract from the Vedanta -pariblcdsha, p. 32, 

given at p. 20-1, Dharmaraja would have done better, had he written. 

translation supposes the required change to have been 

made. 

f Two views, entertained touching the cause of things like nacrine silver, 
are referred to in the passage quoted below. It is according to the first onl^, 
that those things are held to be falsified by right apprehension of what is mis- 
taken for them. According to the second view, such things, owing to the 

right apprehension in question, simply cease to exisf. ^ 
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iiacriiie silver become, according to tlie Vedanta, tlie whole 
world, and the ignorance which originates it, as soon as one 
lias mastered the knoAvledge of Brahma. 


CHAPTER VII. 

'The Soul, being subject to Ignorance, cannot, as the Veddntins 
hold, be One with the Supreme Sjnrit ; a Desadption of Igno- 
rance ; and an Argument to show, that the Denwd of the SouVs 
Mentitg with Brahma is not set aside by taking the Epithet of 
False, as applied to Ignorance, in the Acceptation of Perishable. 

It is a maxim of the Vedanta, that The soul is Brah- 
ma itself, and nothing other.” How, I would ask the Vedaii- 
tins, can this be ? For they assert, that, on the one hand, 
soul errs by reason of ignorance; and that, on the other hand, 
Brahma is, in essence, ever pure, intelligent, and free, and 
can never for a moment be otherwise. Still they maintain, 
that the soul is Brahma; and, with intent to reconcile their 
contradiction, they resort to the most elaborate mystification. 
Some among them say, that the reflexion of Brahma in the 

Os, Os 

cf?4? 1 

Si 

Vcddnio-imvihhashay pp. 13, 14. '^And so, on the opinion, that nacrine 
silver is product of nescience residing in and obscuring nacre-appropriated 
intelligence, there results^ from the cognition ‘ This is nacre/ falsification of 
silver, and of the ignorance pertaining -to that nacre. But on the opinion, 
that nacrine silver a product of radical nescience, of the ignorance 

which resides in and obscures 'pure Brahma, and is the cause of the entire 
universe^ since such nescience, the material cause of such silver, is removable 
solelj/ by intuition of Brahma, not by cognition of the true nature of nacre, 
there ensues, as tho fruit of right apprehension of nacre, nothing more than 
the cessation of silver ; in the same way as a jar is destroyed by the blciw of 
a pestle.’* 
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internal organ is son!,* * * § and that to the soul appertains all 
error ; wherefore error has no connexion with Brahma 

Such as say thus, the reflexionists,t no difficulty in main- 

taining, that the soul — a reflexion, with them, — is liable to 
error, and that Brahma is exempt therefrom. Other Vedan- 
tins, however, — those who hold the soul to be Brahma as appro- 
priated to the internal organ, J — ^the appropriationists, § per- 
ceive, that, if the soul be simply as they allege, its defects must, 
be participated by Brahma. In expatiating on this point, they 
disclose one of their mysteries. Though, in their view, the 
soul is Brahma as appropriated to the internal organ, and 
though it is said to err ; yet, in truth, all its qualities, as cog- 
nition, will, &c., and error, likewise, belong not to its Brahnui- 
portion, but to its associate, the internal organ ; in accordance 
with the maxim “ An affirmation, or a negation,” &c. !| 

But the reader should be reminded, that the language of 
the reflexionists, no less than that of the appropriationists, is 
deceptive here. For, since, as has been shown, it is neither 
the reflexion of Brahma in the internal organ, nor Brahma as 
appropriated to that organ, to which the qualities of the soul 
truly aiDpeidain, but the internal organ, it is this that the 
Vedantins ought to consider to be soul. 

dSTone of those philosophers entertain the opinion, that the 
internal organ is the soul, "\¥lien pressed with the question, 
how the soul, which is obnoxious to error, can be Brahma, 
they distinctly declare, that error affects the internal organ, 
not him. I tell the Vedantins, therefore, that, if that in 
which error resides is different from the Supreme Spirit, 
when you instruct it to regard itself as Brahma, you are prac- 
tising deception. For who is it that you so instruct? Is it 

* See^the passage from the Ved(nita' 2 '>'^trihhdsM^ p. 41 ^ cited at p. 1S6, 

f In Sanskrit, pratibimba^vadhi. 

t See the passage from the YedthiCa-paribhashd^ p 8, cited at p. 18(>. 

§ In Sanskrit, avacliclihinna-vadins. 
ji This maxim is given in full at p. 2o2, 
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one who is in error ? Or is it the iDure, intelligent, free Brah- 
ma? If the former, you have declared, that it is different from 
Brahma; and, consequently, when yon teach it, that itself 
is Brahma, you are misleading. If the latter, your labour is 
quite needless. 

It is easy to perceive how the appropriationists satisfy them- 
selves, that the soul is Brahma. Brahma, they argue, as 
appropriated to the internal Crgan, does not differ from the 
pure Brahma; just as the ether appropriated to ajar does not 
differ from the omnipresent ether. To be restored to Brah- 
mahood, all that the soul has to do is, to get rid of the inter- 
nal organ, which is false, and simply imagined by ignorance 
to exist: and it is right apprehension which abolishes that 
organ and all its qualities. But how do the reflexionists 
make out the soul to be one with Brahma ? With them, as 
with all other Yedantins, reflexions of every description — 
whether of objects in a mirror, or the like, or that of Brahma 
in the internal organ, — are false, literally false, as nacrine silver 
is; not false as the Sankhyas maintain them to be.* And 
yet they are false only as reflexions : in their identity with the 
things reflected, they are true. For, in the case of a reflexion, 
it is held, that what one beholds is the thing reflected ; only 
that, through misapprehension, it appears to be different from 
it, and in a place where the thing is not actually located, f 

^ See the note at p, 52, and p. 92 of the text, 

I 

V. 

Vj ^ 

1 am that Spirit, — constitutively eternal apprehension , — which manifests 
itself as souL For, similar to the reflexion of the face beheld in a mirror, — 
v:hich reflexion is nothing whatever, taken apart from the face, — is the soul, 
ihe reflexion of intelligence, orJSpivit, in intellects, or inter naL orijans.^" 

This is the fifth couplet of the Hastamalakay which is credulousl)^ imputed 
to S ankara Ach^rya. Ihe poem is in high egteem among the Ved^utins, 
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Similar thereto is nacrine silver, which is nothing but nacre 
under the appearance of silver. It is false, as silver, but 
veritable, as nacre. 

Of course, this statement will suggest doubts to the reader. 
First, there is the absurdity of comparing a reflexion and 
Avhat is reflected to nacrine silver and nacre ; and, again, if the 
soul, which is laid down as being a reflexion of Brahma, is, 
after all, nothing but Brahma, how can it be subject to error ? 
If the soul be a reflexion, not when it is viewed as Brahma, 
but only when it is misapprehensivelj^- viewed as a reflexion, 
and as something different from Brahma, it comes out, that 
it is a nonentity.* Who, moreover, is it that sees the soul as 
a reflexion ? For the soul itself is proved to be nothing ; and 
Brahma is not liable to error : and, therefore, a third party is 
needed to make an error here possible. 

But the reader must not allow himself to be perplexed or 
disheartened. If we have already reached what is clearly pre- 
posterous, there are more things of the same character await- 
ing us. 

It is impossible for us to recognize as soul anjdhing other 
than that which is endowed Avith apprehension, will, and other- 
like qualities ; and the Vedantins assign aAvay these qualities 
to the internal organ. As for what they call ignorance, which 
they distingui-sh from error, or misapprehension, they are con- 
strained to ascribe it to the pure Bi’ahma, and not to the in- 
ternal organ. If it were a reality, we should be obliged to 

Vijn^na Bhiksliu meets as follows the doctrine animadverted on in the 
text : 

I Yogn- 

mshya-varttilca, 28 , verso. « If a reflexion be a nonentity, the sonl, 

a reflexion, cannot be identical with Brahma, ike ohjcci reflected : for there 
can be no identity of entity with nonentity. And, if it be not a nonentity, 
multeity of souls will be acknowledged in other terms than direct terms ; and 
nionism. &c. will go undenionstrated. 
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acknowledge, that, in the Vedanta, the soul is Brahma himself. 
But this ignorance, as - we shall shortl}^ discover, is whollj a 
thing of the imagination. A somewhat detailed account of it 
will now be given ; and we shall learn what it is, and why 
the Vedantins are unable to refer it to the internal organ, 
and are forced to ascribe it to Brahma. 

The word ignorance” may mean absence of apprehension, 
and also misapprehension, or mistake. When the Vedantin 
says, that the world is imagined by ignorance, 'common sense 
supposes, that he intends, by ignorance, misapprehension ; 
since the absence of apprehension cannot imagine. He con- 
tends, however, that he intends, by it, neither the one nor 
the other.* Nevertheless, he takes it to be the imaginer of 
false objects, and likewise to be eliminable by right apprehen- 
sion. More than this, he accounts it a tiling having an object ; 
the object being, however, strange to say, not falsity, but 
verity. Accordingly, say what the Vedantins may, it seems 
to me, on takmg account of the characteristics they attribute 
to ignorance, that it is a combination of two ideas, namely, 
the absence of apprehension whose object is veritj'', and error 
in mistaking a falsity for a verity : for those characteristics fit 
nothing save such a combination. 

The Vedantins hold ignorance to have verity for its object ; 
and this is not a characteristic of mistake : for mistake is coe- 
nition whose object is falsity ; as, for instance, the cognition of 
nacrine silver. But ignorance, the Vedantins teach, has verity 
i. e., pure Brahma, for its object. The Sanksh&pa-^ driraha 

Veddnta-sdva^ p* 4. Ignorance, 

it ig declared, is a something that cannot be described as either existent or 
non-existent; constituted of the three gunas ; an entity; antagonistic to 
right apprehension.” 

'Fho translation runs as if the original were 
ought to have been, 


which it 
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says : ‘‘ The impartite intellect alone is subject and object of 
ignorancef’’^ They declare, that ignorance of -wdiich the ob- 
ject is Brahma, is the cause of this world, a false thing ; and 
so, that ignorance whose object is iiacref, is the cause of false 
silver. It appears, then, that ignorance, since verity is its ob- 
ject, is the absence of apprehension of the veritable. For, 
though the having verity for its object cannot be character- 
istic of absence of apprehension, — just as it cannot charac- 
terize mistake, — absence or negation not being an object-hav- 
ing thing ; it is characteristic of apprehension. Hence, 
though it cannot be said, that the having verity for its object 
is characteristic of absence of apprehension, still, when the 
Vedantins assert, that ignorance has verity for its object, 
what there is of truth in their assertion — their confusion of 
ideas being rejected, — may be expressed by saying, that igno- 
rance is the absence of apprehension whose object is verity, i. e., 
pure Brahma. And this absence of apprehension is, in my 
opinion, the power of concealment which they ascribe to igno- 
rance ; that is to sa}^, its faculty of hiding verity. | For what 
can concealment of verity be but absence of the apprehension 
of it? But the Vedantins, instead of acknowledp’inp- this 
power of concealment to be one with ignorance, regard igno- 
rance as an entity, of which concealment is a power. 

f See the extract from the Veddnta-parihhaslidy p. 10, cited at p. 168. 

. C! 

Veddnia-sdray pp. 6, 7. Of this ignorance there are two 

faculties, known as concealment and delusion. The faculty of concealment 
•.f :ff 7f iQ ^ power such that, by ity ignorance, though limited, by veiling 
the mind of the beholdei*, as it were covers Spirit, unlimited and irrelate to 
the world.*’ 
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If they said no more than this about ignorance, we might 
conclude it to mean simply absence of apprehension. They 
consider it, however, to be the imaginer of the false world ; and 
to be such an imaginer is the work of mistake, not of absence 
of apprehension. Ignorance, then, since they make it to be 
the imaginer of the false world, must be misapprehension, or 
mistake. This mistake is, in my opinion, the Vedantins’ se- 
cond power of ignorance, its deluding power.* “Delusion’' 
is when the false appears in place of the veritable: and this is 
mistake. But the Vedantins, instead of owning this power 
of delusion to be one with ignorance, hold it to be a power of 
ignorance. 

I will sliow how the Vedantins here fall into error. Our 
cognition of tlie external world, i. c., perception, inference, 
&c., is, to their thinking, misapjDrehension ;t and, in order to 
keep Brahma pure from it, they appropriate it to the internal 
organ. But this wrong cognition the}^ cannot identify with 
ignorance ; since they are bent on making ignorance to be the 
cause of the whole world, so that it may be established as 
false. If they had said, that ignorance is mistake, an affec- 
tion of the internal organ, theti it might be, for them, the ima- 
giner of the external world. But how could it imagine the 
internal organ ? And, if it does not, the internal organ cannot 
be proved, as they would prove it, to be false. Therefore, 
with intent to make ignorance the imaginer of the internal 

1 Vecldnta-sdra^ p. 7. The faculty of delu- 

*s 

sion is a power thus illustrated. As ignorance about a rope produces, by its 
own force, ^ false snake, or the like, in the rope which it conceals ; so radical 
ignorance, ihat concerning p irc Brahma, brings forth, by its own force, 
in the Spirit which itself conceals, the universe, made up of ether and the 
rest/’ 

t See the couplet cited in the Veddnta-parihliashd, given at p. 173. 

2 K 
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organ also,* they insist, that it is something different from 
mistake.! And here they are forced into fresh and greater 
absurdities. 

Tliy mind, geuemted by thy ignorance, imagines the entire universe.” 

This half-couplet is from the SanksIiepa'S^driraha. 

It is remarkable, that S'ankara A'chd-rya himself was unguarded in the 
language he employed regarding this doctrine. In the passage quoted below, 

he makes ignorance to be one with mistake : 

HfsiIHT I Misapprehension of this description, 

just before laid down^ the learned hold to be nescience,” But R^mananda, 
his commentator, redresses his laxity : 

I The import is, that they consider misapprehension, as being 

the product of nescience, to be itself nescience.” See the Bibliotheea Indica, 
No. 64, p. 16. 

Here it may be ob.'^erved, onoe for all, that, alike as to the Vedanta, and 
as to the other systems of Hindu philosophy, the higher we ascend the stream 
of time, the more frequent do we find unphilosophical inexactness of 
phraseology. This inexactness is, of course, most frequent of all in the 
wmrks of tlu3 inventors of those systems. Their care, it should seem, was 
well-nigh exclusively bestowed upon broad principles ; and the result ^as 
somewhat of vagueness, at least, in their modes of expression. Subsequent 
writers, as commentators and others, have, to be sure, amended the phraseo- 
logy of their predecessor.s. But it has been with a view to remove the 
appearance of inconsistency in them : it has not at all been wnth any inten- 
tion of introducing new doctrines. These they have not introduced. 

Of this assertion a justification is offered in the extract, and the annotation 
thereon, just adduced. With S'ankara, following the Upanishads, apprehen- 
sion^ — whether correct or erroneous, — will, activity, &c., are properties of the 
internal organ ; and, further, the whole universe, including the internal organ, 
is false, and imagined by ignorance, or nescience. How, then, in accordance 
wdth his views, could misapprehension and nescience be identical ? 

It is desirable to keep ever before the mind the fact, that an uninitiated 
reader will come upon hundreds of terms and statements, in the expositions 
of Sankara and other early Vedilutius, which, though seeming, at first sight, 
contradictory of many things asserted in this volume, are, in fact, -not so ; a 
vWht understanding of them requiring, that they should be understood witli 
certain qualifications. In order to a full acquaintance with these qualifica 
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When the Vedaiitins contend, that ignorance is something 
different from mistake, though they call it the imaginer of tliis 
false world, how can they say, that its imagining is like that 
of mistake? For mistake imagines by imputing existence to 
the non-existent : and hence its object is called false. The 
Vedantins, in calling the world imagined of ignorance, with 
a view to establish its falsity, ought to have taken the ima- 
gining of ignorance to be like that of mistake ; but this was 
difficult for them to admit, since they had already erred in 
viewing ignorance as a thing different from mistake. And 
see the difficulty consequent to them. Their ignorance,” or 
illusion, like the nature” of the Sankhyas, now begins to ap- 
pear tc) them an incognitive substance ; and, as such, what 
sort of imagining can it possess ? Like that of the “ nature” 
of the Sankhjms, and that of the atoms of the Naiyayikas, 
it is no longer imagining, but positively the material cause 
of the whole world. And what now ? Does the world turn 
out to be true, and does non-duality disappear, and duali- 
ty supersede it? To this one would be brought, reasoning 
from their account of ignorance. Yet these results they 
utterly repudiate. The verity of the world they will never 
grant. If they did, all their toil would be to no piu’pose. 
Neither could the soul be Brahma, nor could emancipation 
come from right apprehension; as wiU be made clear in 
the ninth chapter. The belief, that the internal organ, &c. , 
the whole world, are false, is the very life of the monistic doc- 
trine. However, as has been shown, such is the way wardness 
of the Vedantins’ intellect, that, though they consider a thing to 
be false, and eaU it jDractical and apparent, yet, as soon as they 
have called it so, it begins to look to them real. In like man- 
ner, since they call the world false, and give the name of 
ignorance to that which imagines it to be true, they ought not 

tions, a thorough-going study of the whole scheme of the Vedanta is indispen- 
sable. No criticism that does not rest on a wide basis of VedanLa research, 
can be held satisfactory. 
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Lo regard this ignorance as an unintelligent substance : and yet, 
as thej^ inconsistently regard the world to be, from one aspect, 
real, so they regard its cause, ignorance, or illusion, to be, like 
the nature ” of the Sankhya, an unintelligent substance, and 
the world’s material cause ; and then it seems to them actually, 
after the manner of “nature,” to bring forth the entire uni- 
verse. Nevertheless, there is no question, that, to prove the 
world to be altogether false, is the vital principle and main point 
of the doctrine of non-duality. With this main point we should 
compare other points of the doctrine ; and, if they are found 
not to harmonize, we should thei’e leave the matter, and rest 
convinced of the weakness of the sages whose inconsistency we 
have detected. We are not to change that main point, thus 
taking awaj^ the essence of the doctrine, and foist a new 
theory upon the authors of the one in hand, in order that they 
may be made out to speculate reasonab]3^ 

Again, it should be borne in mind, that, as I have said 
before, the Vedantins believe the world to be falsifiable by 
right apprehension ; whence it is manifest, that they hold the 
world to be veritabl}^ false. And another of their tenets is, 
that ignorance also, the imaginer of the world, is removable 
by right apprehension. This tenet supjDoses a third character 
of ignorance, which assimilates it both to mistake and to 
absence of apprehension. If ignorance be, like “nature,” 
the material cause of the world, how is it removable by right 
api^rehension ? B}’- right apprehension of a verity, the error 

committed in mistaking a falsity for it is undoubtedly removed, 
and the absence of apprehension of that verity is likewise 
terminated. 

Whatever the confusion of the Vedantins on the subject of 
ignorance, since they make the pure Brahma himself to be 
the subject of it, and since, in their view, that which is igno- 
rant is soul, I own, that, in this case, it follows, that the soul 
is one with Brahma. But now I ask, whether an^^ one is 
conscious of such ignorance as has been described ? And, if no 
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0116 is, wlicrc circ W 6 to find ci soul tli<it is igiiorciiit ? If the 
Vedaiitins reply, that whoever regards himself as other than 
Brahma, and the world to be true, &c., is a soul, I know that 
they mean one of us ordinary mortals. But so to consider — a 
misapprehension, in Vedanta plmase, — is not ignorance, but, 
in their language, mi afiection of the internal organ. Where, 
then, are we to look for ignorance and the ignorant? Nowhere, 
of a truth, but in the reveries of the Vedaiitins. 

Waiving, however, all this, and taking the words of Vedan- 
tins as they deliver them, I urge, that, if the soul be igno- 
rant, it caniiot be identical with Brahma ; for he, in their be- 
lief, is ever pure, intelligent, and free.f 

Universal consciousness is appealed to, by the Vedjlntins, in testi- 
mony, that this ignorance exists. Thus : I 

Veddnta-sara, p. 4. ^^Froin the consciousness am ignorant,’ &c/’ 

But how can this be ? For the ignorance which is the object of the con- 
fjciousness I am ignorant’^ is simply absence of knowledge, or, at most, 
misapprehension; and not the extraordinary invention which the Vedaiitins 
call ignorance. 

I ^ ^^T'srt W=irTfcT$f%3irT3IWT^Tcr I 

cr(^TT2ff | t%l^cTT ^ 

^ Jt 

I ■5T fw ^K3irT^^;Fr% I ^THTl%^fcr 

1 S’astra-dipikd MS., fol. .58, 

recto. ^‘But what is this nescience ? Is it misapprehension ? Or something 
else, a cause of misapprehension ? If misapprehension, whose ? Not Brahma’s ; 
for he, as you Veddntins holdy is constitutively pure science. In the sun there 
ban be no place for darkness. Nor ca7i it be souls’ ; for these, as you hold, 
are not distinct from Brahma. And, since, /ro?}i ?yo?6rj3re?a2SSi:o\ misapprehen- 
sion cannot exist, no more can a second thing, a cause thereof. Besides^ for 
such as subscribe to nnsapprehensionj or cause of it, as an entity additional 
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But the Vedaiitins, though they are forced to locnte igno- 
rance in Brahma, still, in order to make him out to be essen- 
tially ever pure, intelligent, and free, maintain that ignorance 
itself is false. Most wonderful is this of all their wonders. And 
how is ignorance considered, by them, to be false ? I must 
now address myself to answer this question. 

On hearing, that the Vedantins regard ignorance as the cause 
of the world’s apjoearing to be true, one would, of course, sup- 
pose, that this ignorance was understood, by them, to be itself 
true. For if ignorance did not actually exist, how could the 
world, which they hold to be a nonentity, have appearance ? 
When a man mistakingly sees a snake in a rope, the snake is 
called false. At the same time, that man’s misapprehension 
is not said to be false, but true. The Vedantins, however, 
maintain that ignorance is false. We ought, therefore, to 
enquire, how it is reckoned false, and what is gained to the 
Vedanta system by so reckoning it. 

To the first enquiry we get two answers from the Vedan- 
tins. One is given by those whose mastery of their doctrine 
is not perfect ; while tlio other is returned by such as have 
penetrated their system to its innermost arcana. The latter 
answer I shall speak of in the next chapter. The formerj 
that which one hears fi’om the bulk of Hindus now-a-days, 
I shall examine briefiy at once. 

This answer is, that ignorance is called false, inasmuch as 
it is eliminated by the supervening of right apprehension. 
But this is highly absurd. That is false which does not exist 
at all : but that which exists, and is destroyed at a given 
time, is not false, but uneternal and perishable.^' If aVedan- 

to Brahma, monism evaporates. To continue, whence sprang Brahma's mis- 
apprehension ? For there is no other cause, with you ; Brahma being the sole 
entity. If it be said, that it is natural to him^ how, pray, can he whose 
nature is science be he whose nature is nescience ?" 

^ Just as P^rthasarathi says, in arguing against the Vedantins, wiili 

reference to the universe. His words are 
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till re]jlies, that, in his technical language, false means mieter- 
nal, 1 liave to saj, that the fault of ignorance in the ignorant 
Brahma cannot be got rid of by thus denominating his igno- 
rance ; nor can you thus prove him to be essentially pure, in- 
telligent, and free. The goodness or badness of a thing de- 
pends upon its nature, not upon the epithets applied to it. 
Suppose, that some one held in general esteem goes mad ; 
whereat his friends are in great grief. A man comes and 
assures them, that he is not mad ; his madness is false. And 
he adds, that, according to his own way of speaking, he only 
is reall}'' mad, who has been so fr’om birth. The person mis- 
called mad was quite in his right mind for the first five and 
twenty years of his life ; and, therefore, his madness is false. 
Would this speech be of any consolation to the friends of the 
I’espected maniac? Without doubt, the Supreme Spirit is 
essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free, — in the right sense 
of these terms ; and He is so indefeasibly. Any so-called 
sacred book that asserts the contrary confutes, by its blas- 
phemy, its pretensions to divine origin ; and there can be no 
more certain mark of a false religion than such an assertion. 
In maintaining, that Brahma, as they describe him, is the 
Supreme Spirit, and in attributing to that Spirit miworthy 
and debasing attributes, the Vedantins, though unconsciously, 
do Him the foulest dishonom*. 

Ordinary Vedantins whom one meets, those who know their 
doctrine but superficially, though they speak as I have stated, 
about tile falsity of ignorance, entertain, in their minds, a 
difierent view. They do not merely believe, as they say they 
do, that ignorance is perishable, and therefore false ; for Brah- 
ma, they cannot but feel, would not thus be freed fr’om all 
defect. They indeed believe, like their better-informed co- 
religionists, that ignorance is absolutely nothing whatsoever : 
only they are at a loss to explam themselves. 

^TcT I Siastra-dipikd, MS., fol, 58, recto. “From being origina- 
ted and deatro^'ed, it is simply proved to he non-eternal, not false.'' 
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OHAPTEK YIII. 

Criticism of the Vedanta Tenet of the Falseness of Ignorance^ 

as set forth in Standard Treatises^ and as held hy Well-read. 

Advocates of the Theory. 

Vedantins wlio have attained to a thorough comprehension 
of their system, maintain, that ignorance is imagined by igno- 
rance, and therefore is false. You will ask, imagined by 
what ignorance ? The answer is, by itself. To this purpose 
the Sojnkshepa-sariraka says: ‘‘In the case of the ignorant 
one, ignorance is not of its essence : since, for ignorance to he 
essential to it would belie its nature, — intelligeiice, unchangea- 
ble, and without a second. Assuredly, ignorance is caused by 
ignorance exclusively. Nor may self-supportedness here be 
charged: for, as spirit proves the existence of everything 
knowable, and of itself also, from possessing the power of 
cognition ; similarly, self-ignorance may imagine itself and 
other things. Thus there is no difficulty.”* If, endeavouring 

-ST ^ 

^ 11 

Sarvaju^tmati denies, as we have seen, that his position involves self-sup- 
portedness; but the author of the Siinkhya Aphorisms, and Vijn^na Bhikshu, 
are of opinion, that the accusation is fairly brought home to the Ved'Antins. 

■5T I ! 
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to establish such an impossibility as is here propounded, the 
Yedantins get confused, and plunge deeper than ever into 
error, small is the wonder. To illustrate the notion, that 
ignorance imagines itself, the author just cited instances the 
soul, which, through cognition, proves the existence of itself, 
no less than that of things external. But where is the paral- 
lelism? The illustration adduced is of no pertinence, except 
to decoy a man into a maze of words, and then to beguile 
him by a semblance of reasonableness. The author says, that 
the soul, by its cognition, proves, that external objects exist, 
and itself also. But, in proving their existence, does it ima- 
gine them ? Not at all. They ivere already actually in being ; 
and the soul does not invent them, either in imagination, or 
veritabl3^ Hence, “ to prove the existence of,” as we find 
the phrase used above, means only to apprehend, i. e. , 
^Ho certify as existent.” A pei’son resolved on finding the 
Vedanta rational, may here insist, that the author intends to 
show nothing more than what he said in the case of the soul, 
to-wit, that ignorance pi’oves its own existence; in other 
words, that it, alread}'' existing, ascertains that it is so. If 
so, I reply, ignorance is made out to be a verit3\ As our 
rationalizer would interpret it, the extract is quite out of place. 
Further, on his showing, the contradiction which the author 

SAnlcliyd-pmvacluma-hkdshya, pp. 173, 174. “ But) 

let the connexion of nescience with spirit be alleged to have plaee be- 
cause of nescience itself. Then, .since it, nescience, will be untrue, no contact 
thereof, operative of change, will he wrought in spirit. With reference to 
this, it is declared : ' If it, nescience, hi/ supposition has place from the con- 
nexion of itself, there befals mutual dependence.’ ‘Mutual dependence,’ 
j. c., self-suppoi’tedness : or else, an infinite regress, — a supplementation /tcre 
demanded. ” 

It is because the case in question is one of “ self-supportedtiejs," that Vij- 
rian-a thus explains “mutual dependence.” 

Aphorism 14 of Book V, is included in tlje .above. 

2 L 
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deprecates remains intact. Any one who is thorouglily con- 
versant with the Vedanta will acknowledge, that, wlicn its 
teachers discourse of ignorance after the manner of the ve]’- 
ses I have cited, their purpose is, to prove, that ignorance is 
false, — -just as nacrine silver is, — and, therefore, that the soul 
is essentially ever pure, intelligent, and free. 

The Sanhsliepa-s' driraha is an authority of the first rank ; 
and it may be thought incredible, that it can be so weak as I 
have represented it to be.. In anticipation of misgiving, I add, 
from the commentary of Purushottama Mis'ra , the SubodJani, 
his exposition of the verses iji question: 

“ But, one may object, since ignorance, an eternal entity, 

is, like Brahma., impossible of elimination, how is emancipa- 

tion, which consists in tlie elimination thereof, to be effected ? 
Its being eliminable by right apprehension, on the ground of 
its falseness, is tlius established : ‘ In the case of the ignorant 
one,’ &c. To explain. Is the relation of ignorance to the 
ignorant one essential? Or is it imagined? It is not the 
former ; ‘ not of its essence’ Why ? ^ Since, /or ignorance 

to he essential^’’ &c. If ignorance were in spirit essentially, it 
would be a true entity : but it cannot abide as true in a thing 
which is self-luminous intelligence, as spirit is ; since light is 
repugnant to darkness. Again : if ignorance were a property 
of spirit, its being destroyed would alter the spirit, according 
to the maxim ‘ A property, acceding, or seceding, changes its 
subject.’ Moi’eover : if ignorance were a true entity, the 
result would be duality. Hence, it is meant, there would be 
contradiction to the scrij)tm’e which declares, that spirit is 
intelligence, unchangeable, and without a second. The latter 
is admitted : ^ Assuredly, ignorance,’ &c. The facts standing 
thus, there is no antagonism ; even as there is none between 
the midday glare and the gloom for which the owl mistakes 

it. Such is the import.”^ 
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As apjDears clearly from the words of the commentator 
himself, the author intends to establish, that ignorance is alto- 
gether false. That the commentator thus understands his 
intent is pm’ged of all doubt by the illustration of the owl. 
The darlmess which the bird is supposed to recognize, is 
purely fictitious. Li like manner, ignorance, it is maintained, 
is nothing whatever, and yet imagines itself to exist. 

I would ask, then, what resemblance there is between igno- 
rance’s imagining itself, and the soul’s proving the existence 
of itself and of other objects ? But observe, that the author’s 
\Yovd. lyrasddhayatij ^‘proves as existent,” is somewhat liable to 
mislead. In its connexion, it can signiiy only ^‘certifies as 
existent.” It looks, however, as if it had the sense of 
makes,” or contrives and the transition from this to 
invents,” or imagines,” is not very violent. We now see 
how the author, beguiled by words, came to the conclusion, 
that' the illustration produced by him was a vahd proof that 
ignorance may imagine itself to exist. Deluded himself, he 
deludes others. 

•srfe^fer I 

<Fr=|’T% \ 

^ f^^S5[^Tc?rFi 1 

Vi V.. 

t* ^ 

^if^fcT HR*. I 
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Thus, in one respect, that illustration is inapposite. Still 
more so is it in another respect. As regards the soul, it exists, 
and therefore certifies as existent itself and other objects. On 
the other hand, how can ignorance, if it be nothing, imagine 
itself, or anything else ? This is a sample of the gross absur- 
dities which the Vedantins acquiesce inq and not only are 
they not abashed by them, but they are perfectly satisfied 
with them. For instance, Purushottama Mis'ra, near the 
words I have taken from him, says : “In this system., which 
maintains that everything transcends explanation, unreason- 
ableness is no objection.”* To accept such views as I have 
been treating of, supposes abolition of all right judgment. 
As I observed once before, there are many things pertaining 
to Grod, and to other spiritual matters, which our minds are 
incompetent to lay hold of, and which only bewilder us, the 
more we reflect on them. Still, if constraining evidence pre- 
sents itself for believing those things, we are bound to believe 
them. But, if we receive as true, things which we cannot 
help perceiving to be false, what are we not to receive ? Why 
are we not to hold, that Brahma is nothing, and that the soul 
is nothing ? It is for the reason to decide these points ; and 
we are not to imitate the Vedantins in abnegating reason, as 
they do, when it suits their purpose. 

Utterances similar to that which I have extracted from 
the Sankshepct-s' driraka, will be found in the Siddhcinta-les a, 
among other books. All those works lay it down, that, as the 
world is false, is imagined by ignorance, and appears only by 
reason of ignorance, so— the very pivot of the Vedanta sys- 
tem, — ignorance is imagined by ignorance, in other words, is 
nothing, and, from ignorance alone, seems to be something, f 


t This doctrine we may find in the Ved&nta-sara even, though not enun- 
ciated very conspicuously. At p. 4 of that work we read : 
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Let us dwell upon this extraordinary and extravagant doc- 
trine a little longer. I sav to the Vedantins : If, in order 
to make out ignorance to be false, you assert, that it is ima- 
gined by ignorance, how does it not occur to you, that, on 
the supposition of its being nothing, it is impossible for it to 
imagine anything, either itself, or the world? And whence, 
if it be nothing, is the appearance of the false world ? Your 
ready answer is, that you do not pronounce ignorance to be 
altogether nothing. I ask, what sort of thing is it, then ? You 
reply, that it is an imagination of ignorance. To this I re- 
join, that an imagination of ignorance is nothing : and, if it 
be considered to be something, your labour is all fi'uitless ; 
since, in that case, the soul forfeits its character of being es- 
sentially ever pure, intelligent, and free. To this you say, that 
ignorance is not nothing ; that its being self-imagined proves 
it to be unreal only from the standing point of true existence, 
and that it is not shown to be quite unreal. Ignorance is 
imagined by ignorance, and hence is called apparent and 
what is so is not entirely nothing, but possesses apparent ex- 

\ VJ 

False imputation is the 

imagining a false thing in a veritable thing ; as a snake in a rope, wh'icky in fact, 
is not a snake. In vjhat is noio to he treated of, the veritable thing is Brah- 
ma, — the existent, intelligence, and joy, — without a second : the false thing 
is the sum total of the inanimate, viz,, ignorance and so forth. 

That whereby false things are here imagined in the veritable thing, 
Brahma, is ignorance. And ignorance itself is reckoned among those false 
things which are thus imagined. Clearly, therefore, ignorance is held to be 
self-imagined. 

This is plainly the view touching ignorance taken by the author of the San 
khya aphorisms, and by Vijnaua Bhikshu, his expositor. See the note at 

p. 268. 

The author would here repeat, that he has not come across any passage 
in which ignorance is said to be apparent, and not practical. His authority, 
though good of its kind, is only oral. It is shown, however, at p. 188, that 
it matters nothing, in eifect, in the Vedanta system, whether ignorance be of 
the one sort or of the other. 
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istence. For existence is of tlii’ee kinds. That whicli is no- 
tliing whatsoever is blown as non-existent ; .as the son of a 
barren woman, for example and ignorance, only if it were 
allowed to have true existence, would prove fatal to the char- 
acter of spirit as being, by nature, ever pime, intelligent, and 
free. 

But see to what the Vedantins thus come. On the one 
hand, they take ignorance to be nothing at all ; — for, other- 
wise, Brahma could not be essentially ever pure, intelligent, 
and free ; — and, to prove this very point, they assert, that ig- 
norance is self-imagined. On the other hand, by giving to 
that ignorance the ejiitliet of apparent, they at once begin to 
see a little existence in it,~just enough to avail for its self- 
imagination. They come to such a pass, that the term real, since 
they take it to signify both false and real, is useless towards 
distinguishing the one from the other. We ask them, whether, 
in their apprehension, that which they declare to be apparent 
really exists : for, if it does not, it can do nothing. Yes, it 
really exists, they tell us, but as apparent. What can be 
done for such reasoners ? What words can we employ to 
convey oiu meaning to them, and to discover to them what 
is real and what is false, in other words, what is and what is 
not? Our only course, it seems to me, is, to discuss with 
them the subject of their tluee kinds of existence, the true, 
the practical, and the apparent, and to point out to them the 
error of those distnictions. 


^ See tlie second note in p. 163. 
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CHAPTER 9. 

Examination of the Tenet of the Veddntins, that there are Three 
Kinds of Existence. Ignorance cannot he False; and, there- 
fore, the Ignorant Soul cannot he one ivith the Supreme 
Spirit 

Before I criticize tlie doctrine of three kinds of existence, 
I would bespeak from the Vedantin the strictest attention. 
Without it, he will never be able to get at the ti’uth. Let 
him lay aside his usual habits of thought for a short hour ; 
and, while listening to what I have to offer, let him take ac- 
count of his present consciousness. 

When you, Vedantin, are assured, with respect to a given 
thing, that it indeed is, you have a conviction, that its existence 
is real. And did you ever feel, that the real existence of one 
thing, recognized by you as existing, was different from the 
real existence of any other thing so recognized ? Do not all 
things which you perceive to exist at all, approve themselves 
to exist in one and the same manner ? Again, when a thing 
appears to you to be non-existent, does it not appear to you to 
be simply and altogether so, and nothing more or less ? It 
results, that whatever is is, and that whatever is not is altogether 
not, — ^with no room for a third condition. How, then, can 
you prove various sorts of existence ? 

But here the Vedantin’s philosophical prejudice gets the 
better of him; and he declares, that he has a consciousness 
of sundry sorts of existence : for he says, that, when he mistakes 
a rope for a snake, he becomes conscious of apparent exis- 
tence ;* it appertaining to such a snake. When, however, 
you commit such a mistake, does the existence of the snake 
seem to you different from that of a jar, or the like ? Does 
not the existence seem to be, in both instances, equallj'- real? 
Undoubtedly, it does. How, then, is it made out, that, in mis- 


See pp. 167, etc. 
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kinfl oi’ exist once ? Ymi will ivply. llisil. l)v rensmi uf nn-taki*. 
you look n])on the snnko*s rxisloiieo to he like l!i:u i>t ajar, 
or .‘similar thing: hut that th(*y who know, that the ohji'et !»•*- 
fore you is a rope, call the .•aiako. seen hy you, apparent : anil, 
on that account, to th(‘ir aj)prchension, your eonseiouMU-;- 
concerns an apparent existence. Lot them aj)prt‘heutl as they 
may, what do you apprehend? Yt»u are then conscious ol tin- 
one sort of cxistenco that you arc haliitually conscious of. As 
for the impression of the lor)kcr.s-on, do they see .‘iny de^cj-ij^- 
tion of snake ? Not at all. They arc ])erfeetly satistied. tlial 
no snake is there. So, neither has a man lahouring under 
mistake, nor one that does not so labour, any consciousness ol* 
apparent existence : nor can either of them i)rove such a thing 
to be. You will reply, that you are constrainorl to call such 
a thing apparent : for, otherwise, how shall we name a 
thing that is not, and yet appears ; as a .snake surmised in a 
rope?” But how idle to trouble yourself about naming that 
which never had any being ! That which is not, but only 
seems, through error, to bo, is altogether non-existent : anil 
wh}’^ should 3 '’ou name it ? 

But the Veddntins say, that, when one mistakes a rope for 
a snake, the mistake is one of perception. Percej)tion, how- 
ever, cannot take place without the connexion of an object 
and an organ of sense. Hence, if, in the case instanced, you 
did not grant, that there was .sonic sort of snake, there would 
be nothing for the eye to have connexion with, and there 
would bo no mi.stake of perception.-' My reply i.s, that the 
mistake in question is not perceptional, but inferential. Our 
senses can take cognizance of the qualities of things, as their 
colour, taste, length, &c. &c., but of nothing beyond these. 
When, therefore, a man mistakes a rojie for a snake, he 


- S.-o till- psipxfis.-s from flic Veifnvta-pnr'ihhihhn, pp 10 amt I'J. 
.It pp 107 nml 1<»S. 
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merely cognizes, ■with his eye, something long : and there is 
no mistake in this. And then he infers, that the something 
long is a snake. But the fact ‘ of being a snake is not iiir 
variably concomitant* with length ; for many things besides 
snakes are long. Hence, since the reason — ^the length — is 
fallacious, the inference — that a snake is present — is erroneous. 
The mistake of supposing a snake to be seen being, according- 
ly, not a mistake of perception, it is not necessary to hold 
that a snake is produced. 

You, Vcdantins, give to objects of mistake the designation 
of apparent. But mistake is where there is no obj'ect, and 
yet the notion of it. Consider, now, what are tiic recpiisites 
that make mistake to be mistake. In the first place, there is 
no object : in mistake an object is wanting. The notion of it 
is all that remains ; and bej'-ond this there is nothing. 
Whence, then, do ^mu get an apparent object ? Is it brought 
forth by a mere notion ? Know, for a certainty, that, when a 
man mistakes a rope for a snake, there are only two things. 
One is the rope ; and the other is, the man’s mistake in surmis- 
ing it to be a snake. There is nothing else ; and there never 
was ; and there never will be. 

Hearing this, the Vedantin asks, in great astojiishment, 
whether apparent things are altogether non-existent. He 
wishes to know, what difference there is left betAreen such ob- 
jects and the son of a barren woman, f Why do you think, I 
ask, that there is any ?| But there is, he insists, an immense 
difference ; for that apparent things are, once in a while, sur- 
mised by people, whereas no one ever surmises the son of a 
barren woman. My reply is, that the difference is merely 
one of surmise, not of object. The son of a baiTen woman 

* This pliraseology is that of the Nydya, 

t See the second note in p. 163. 

^ See near the end of the papsage from Parthasirathi Mis’ra, at the foot of 
pj^). 164, 165. 
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i.s not. .surnii.scd, for tlic obvious reason, tliat, wlioevcr know.^ 
wliat is meant when a barren woman is spoken of, is aware 
tkat she is a woman without a son. What wonder, if no one 
surmises such a son ! And so, can one who knows a given 
thing to be a rope ever mistake it for a snake ? He alone 
who does not know it to be a rope, so mistakes. Similarly, 
one who does not know what is intended by a barren woman, 
may take her to be a mother. How you encumber a simple 
matter with difficulties ! 

Let it be, the Vedantin here concedes, that a i*ope mis- 
taken for a snake, and nacre mistaken for silver, and like 
things, have been shown to be quite unreal. But he will still 
maintain, that the things of the world cannot be so. For, 
he will say, we have dealings with them ; and for this reason — 
though, like apparent things, they are imagined by ignoiance, 
and our learned men believe them to be apparent,— for the 
readier apprehension of the uninformed, they aie called piac- 
tical. If they were altogether unreal, how could we deal 
with them ? In reply, I ask, whether the dealing is leal, 
or unreal. The Vedantin answers, that it is practically real, 
and yet not indeed real. And does he not call it ignorance- 
imagined ? He does, he says. And what does he mean by 
that term, which he applies to practical dealing and to things 
practical ? Hoes he mean appearing, by reason of ignorance, 
to exist? Or, derived from a substance termed ignorance, 
after the manner of a germ from a. seed ? To this interroga- 
tory he may return one or other of the following answers. If 
he speaks from the promptings of common sense, he may 
say, that “ ignorance-imagined” means appearing, by reason 
of ignorance, to have existence.” On the other hand, should he 
be thoroughly ensnared by the phraseology of the Yedmita, he 
will probably say, that it signifies ‘‘derived from ignorance,’' 
or illusion, — an unintelligent substance, and the material 
cause of the world, like the “nature” of the Sankhya scheme. 
Il‘such, T say to him, be the case, the existence of ignorance 
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and of ignorance-imagined things does not differ from that 
of Brahma. And why, then, do you not call practical dealing 
and things practical indeed real ? If you reply, that things 
sprung from illusion are denominated, in your peculiar lan- 
guage, practical only, and that the distinction of true is re- 
stricted to Brahma, I have to say, that, by these terms, you 
discriminate by class, not by existence ; and .thus your divisions 
of existence fall to the ground. In like manner the Naiyayikas 
style some things limited in dimension, and others, unlimit- 
ed ; and, again, some, terrene, and others, igneous, &c. : and 
is difference as to existence thereby implied respecting them ? 
And do you mark any difference as to existence, by calling, 
technically, and so only, one object true, and another, piuctical ? 
Both are alike real. And, since both are real, what becomes 
of the dogma of monism, or non-duality ? Can monism be es- 
tablished by simply showing, that two things arc different in 
kind ? If so, the Naiyayikas, no less than you, are monists ; 
for the}'- hold, that Iswara differs, in very many respects, 
from everything else. 

Further, if ignorance does not mean mistake, how is this 
world got rid of by knowledge ? For nothing except what is 
mistaken is falsified thereby. But, if the world be made out of 
ignorance, as ajar is made out of clay, knowledge can never 
do away with the world. When I find out, that what I mis- 
took for a snake is a rope, the supposed snake is dispelled : 
but what knowledge is such that it can do away with ajar 
Avhich stands before me ? Take a club and break it, and it is 
destroyed, to be^ sure. Knowledge, however, cannot destroy 
it. And, as the world is not falsifiablc by knowledge, so your 
material cause of the world, illusion, if it be not one with mis- 
take, IS not to be got rid of by knowledge ; and then the soul’s 
connexion with the world, and remaining in bondage, are real ; 
and, therefore, the soul cannot be Brahma. The sense of the 
term ignorance being paltered with, everything, with you, is 
inverted. The authors of yoiiv system must, by ignorance,” 
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oi’igiiially have intended mistake,”* when they spoke of the 
world as being ignorance-imagined ; and by this epithet they 
meant to mark things as seeming, by reason of mistake, to 
have existence. Subsequently, entrapped by sophistiy, they 
began to take a different view of those exjDressions. Had they 
not understood them in the way I have shown, the falseness 
of the world, and Zionism, and the removableness of ignorance 
by knowledge, &c., would never have been suggested to them. 
By this time, indeed, it will be conceded, that the phrase 
ignorance-imagined” can endure no sense but that which I 
attach to it. Accordingly, since it means appearing, because 
of ignorance, to exist,” how can a thing so called exist ? That 
which is not, but appears to be, can be said to seem, from ig- 
norance, to exist. As for what is, and appears to be, it does not 
seem, from ignorance, but from knowledge, to have existence. 
How can a thing of the former description have existence? 
Does ignorance bring it forth, as a snake produces eggs ? As, 
in discussing the subject of the apparent, I remarked, so now 
I repeat, that, when one says a thing is not, but is cognized, 
one denies its existence and affirms only the cognition of it ; 
beyond which there is nothing. How, then, can your practical 
be established? And, as you call practical things ignorance- 
imagined, so you call practical . dealmg likewise ; whence it 
follows, that the latter also is unreal. Then, in order to ac- 
count for such practical dealing, — ^unreal, and seeming, because 
of ignorance, to exist, — what necessity is there for supposing 
any kind of real existence in that with which it is concerned ? 
If a man has dreamed, that he mounted a horse, is there any 
need of his attributing any kind of existence to such horse ? 
In short, to be consistent, you ought to regard the things of 

’^Such being the only natural and intelligible conception of ajndna^ igno- 
rance/^ regarded as the imaginer of false objects. Sankara A ch^frya, not 
entirely disengaged from this conception, could, as we have seen, speak of 
^‘ignorance” as one with mistake/’ though in the teeth of his own doc- 
trine. 
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the Avorkl as altogether non-existent, just like nacrinc silver 
and the son of a barren woman. 

According to yoiu* notions, the difference between yom- thi*ee 
species of objects turns. on cognition. There is invariable cog- 
nition, occasional cognition, and the absence of cognition. Such 
are the characteristics of those tlu-ee species. To the first belong 
the things of this world ; to the second, nacrine silver and the 
like ; and, to the third, the son of a barren woman. But do 
not suppose, that these objects therefore differ among them- 
selves. It is true, that, even to objects purely imaginary avc 
are obliged to giA'^e names ; and, if the cognition of one such 
object differs from the cognition of another, it is permissible, 
on accoiuit of that difference, to attach different names to 
those objects. Hence, if you only denominated one class of 
nonentities practical, and anotlier class, apparent, I should 
not blame you. What I find fault with you for is this, that 
the terms practical and apparent suggest to you tAvo sepai-ate 
kinds of real existence. 

Hoav I Avish to explain the natiu-e of existence briefly, and 
to point out hoAv you err concerning it. Consider, that, Avhen 
you affirm, as regards Avhat you call a true, a practical, or 
an ajDparent, object, that it is; in so affirming, you acknoAv- 
ledge, that its existence is, in all three cases, of the same 
description. What, then, becomes of them difference as to 
existence, which you affirm ? If you say to yom’self, that 
those objects themselves are of different sorts, namely, true, 
practical, and apparent, and that, therefore, they differ Avith 
respect to existence, I assure you, that this is a mistake. Let 
it be granted, that they are .different, of different species : 
this fact does not. concern their easting, any more than does 
the fact, that the Haiyayikas divide certain things into limited 
and unlimited, establish, that those things have various sorts 
of existence. If the difference you contend for AA’^ere a reality, 
it Avould be based on mental premisses. Thus, Avlien Ave say, 
that salt Avater is different from sweet, Ave can both conceive 
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tlie ground of tlie difference, and we can express it in words. 
But, when you say, concerning objects of three kinds, true, 
&c., that they are, do you picture to yourself any foundation 
for their existing diversely ? Do not say, that there are some 
objects which really differ, but yet the grounds of their differ- 
ing are not to be known ; and that, in like manner, the ground 
of the difference between the existences belonging to true 
and other things is so subtile as to be impossible of discovery. 
It is only those tilings that you are not fully acquainted with, 
of which you can allege, that you are unacquainted with the 
ground of their differing. Of whatever thing you are certain, 
whether from perception, from inference, or otherwise, that 
it is, you knoAV the existence of that thing already. It may 
be, that 3^011 are ignorant of its nature ; still you are not igno- 
rant of its existence. However you came by your informa- 
tion, as soon as you know, that a thing is, you are fully aware 
of its existence. Similarly, if you are sure, that what you 
style true things, and practical, and apparent, are, you are 
full^’- informed of their existence ; and, if they are discrepant 
as to existence, 3'ou must know how they differ. If you do 
not know how they differ, but if it is clear, from your appljdng 
‘^is” to each of them, that they all appear to exist in one 
and the same wajq what reason have you for speaking of 
three species of existence ? 

If you have understood me hitherto, listen a little further. 
You said, that }''Ou believe in different existences of true, 
practical, and apparent objects, because those objects them- 
selves differ mutually ; and j^ou remember my repl}'', based 
on a concession.'^ But now I protest against your classifica- 
tion of objects, heretofore gi’anted for argument’s sake. Un- 
like the Naiyajdka division of things into limited and unlimi- 
ted, it is grounded simply on ^^our supposed difference in the 
nature of the existence of the aforesaid objects ; and it falls to 
the ground with the fall of that difference. 

^ See p. 267. 
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I hare now to say, that, even tlioiigh yon proved the world 
to be imagined by ignorance, and false, still you should not 
call that ignorance false. When, to make out ignorance to 
be falsey you style it ignorance-imagined, does it not occur 
to you, that, if it were false, that is to say, no entity, it could 
not exercise imagination ? In evasion of this question, you la}'- 
down, that ignorance, though ignorance-imagined, and, there- 
fore, not real from the standing point of true existence, is not 
altogether nothing : it being apparent. What can be I’eplied 
to such an absurdity? ^Wiatever is ignorance-imagined, and, 
by consequence, not indeed real, is a sheer nonentity, and 
can imagine nothing. 

Sometimes, the Yedantins declare, even things that owe 
their origin entirely to mistake, and are false, are able to 
produce effects. For instance, what is seen in dreams fore- 
shows, it is said, good and evil.'^' Here, too, in my opinion, 
the Vedantins, from want of right consideration, are wide 
of the truth. Things that we see in dreams do not foreshow, 
as they allege the}'" do ; for such things are nonentities. 
Dreams themselves may foreshow ; and these are entities. 
The object of a misconception is false ; but the conception 
itself is true. When a man mistakes a rope for a snake, and 
is put in bodily fear, we are not to understand, as the Vedaii- 
tins do,f that the snake, — for that is nothing, — ^but that file 

Nevertheless, 5^e dwellers in Elysium, a thing seen in a dream certainly 
becomes indicative, that something real, belonging to the waking state, will 
be accomplished,** 

This couplet is from the Bralima-gita^ a part of the Sfita-sanJiita. No MS. 
of it is at present accessible to the writer. 

N.» 0\ 
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man’s misconceptioiij which is entitative, is the cause of his 
fear. 

By all these considerations it is proved, that, if, as the 
Vedantins maintain, the regarding the world as true, and the 
believing oneself to be a soul, are the result of ignorance, 
then that ignorance cannot be false, but must be true ; and 
hence, we are indeed ignorant, and, consequently, we cannot 
be the Supreme Spirit. 

And just as true are our sinfulness and misery. For there 
is sin in one’s desiring or doing anything Avliich one counts 
to be wrong : and there are many things which, though we 
so count them, we all desire and do ; and Ave are, likewise, 
all conscious of misery. In treating of the Sankhya system, 

I have shown, that our consciousness of cognition, will, 
acth^ity, misery, &c., cannot be an erroi’. Since, then, oui 
souls are sinful, and subject to misery, for this fuidher reason, 
they cannot be the Supreme Spirit ; which, as the Vedantins 

confess, is ever pure, and essentially joy. 

After adverting to a single topic more, I shall bring this 
chapter to a close. When I was discussing the Sankhya, 

“ The preceptor alone, albeit imaginary, because all-sapient, gives instruction 
to the full ; as it is the snake, albeit imaginary, and not the befouled ethei', 
that operates for death,” 

The sense is this. Among things imagined, some may produce effects which 
are beyond the power of other things. Thus, a man may be fatally terrified 
by a rope mistaken for a snake ; whereas the foul ether, an object equally 
chimerical, cannot work to the same end. J ust so, an instructw, no less than 
all other men, is imaginary and false ; and yet he is able to instruct, which 

other men are not. 

In Hindu opinion, the ether is always essentially colourless and pure, and 
only from error is supposed to possess hue. See the note on aku^a, at p. 120. 
The ignorant, it is said, think the blueness of the sky to be the befoulment of 

ether. 

The couplet cited above is from the Sanksliepa-s'ariraka. 
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1 set down wliat would be enougli to refute tlie Vedanta as 
well. 1 said, that our consciousness of cognition, will, &c., 
however we may err as to other things,— cannot be erroneous. 
Consecj^uently, even were I to allow the correctness of the 
Vedanlins’ allegation, that to regard the world as true is a 
misconception, yet so to regard it cannot be false ; since we 
are conscious, that we have a cognition of the world s ti uth . 
a cognition which the Vedantins call erroneous. I repeat, 
that, if such a misconception as that just spoken of actually 
infects us, we cannot be the Supreme Spirit. Thus, also, am 
I able to answer the Vedantins. It was necessary, however, 
to exami]ie and to expose, from various aspects, the arguments 
they produce to prove the falsity of ignorance ; for therein, 
as I have before said, consists the whole strength of the 
Vedanta doctrine. It was of main importance, also, to refute 
their errors touching the subject of existence ; those errors 
being most prejudicial to them in several ways. The labour 
I have expended on this head should not, then, be \ iewed as 
uncalled for. 


CHAPTER 10. 

Examination of the Veddntin' s Emancipation ; Proofs that the. 

Vedanta doefi not deserve to he called Theisiic ; and a few 

Words on the Foeulty of Judgment . its Power, and its Use, 

When the notion is refuted, that the soul is identical with 
Brahma, the I'efutation follows, by inudication, of the notion, 
that, when the soul attains to right a]:)prehension, viz., the 
resardinff itself as one with Brahma, it becomes liberated from 
all error, and, being Brahma realized,* is emancipated. For, 

This word is a makeslnffe; and so is ‘‘restored,’’ used at p. 246, and else- 
where. It is impossible to express in rational language what becomes of the 
soul, when Vodanlicnlly nmancipnied. From nil eternity it has been Brahma, 
and therefore has not to become Brahma, or, again, to be restored to Brahma- 

2 N 
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since the soul is not at all Brahma, its thinking itself to be so 
is not right apprehension, but the extreme of misapprehension j 
and, for thus thinking, instead of deserving to be emancipa- 
ted, it deserves severe punishment. 

Again, the emancipation of the Vedantins is punctually 
like that of the Nyaya and others among the Systems. In 
these, as I have said before, emancipation is, to be delivered 
fi om all 25ain, and to remain like a stone, utterly void of in- 
telligence. And in this there is no exjDcrience of hapjDiness. 
Precisely such is the condition of emancipation according to 
the Vedantins; however it may seem, from their language, 
that it is atteiided by hajDpiness : for they describe Brahma 
as being intelligence and bliss. To be emancipated is, with 

them, realization of Brahmahood ; and from this it should 
seem, that the emancii^ated must be hajDjDy. I have shown, 
however, that their Brahma is only nominally intelligence 
and bliss. He is intelligence that cognizes nothing, and bliss 
without fruition of happiness. What hope is there, that the 
soul would be happ}'', if it came to such a state as this ? 

We know, that all their doctrines concerning Brahma and 
the soul are most absurd ; but, accepting them as set forth, 
we can even show, that their email cij^ation amounts to annihi- 
lation. They say, that the soul is false. If so, it can never 
actuahy be restored to Brahmahood. For a false t hin g can- 
not become true. So long as misajijirehension endures, such 
a thing exists as a semblance ; and, when right apprehension 
accedes, it vanishes away. To disappear into nothingness is, 

then, all that the liapless soul could attain to by acquiring right 
apprehension. 


hood. Nor does it realize Bralnnahood ; inasmuch as, in the state of emanci- 
pa^n, it is void of all consciousness. A Ved^ntin does not hesitate to say : 

find I "Being already 

Brahma himself, it becomes Brahma himself/* and Free already, it is 
freed/* 
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Hitherto I have been taken up with the leading docti'ines of 
the Vedanta ; and I have passed by nothing of main import. 
And now I ventuj’e to aslv anv tlioue;htful man, wliether tliis 
scheme deserves to be called theistic. Viewed superficially, it 
has, I allow, a guise of theism ; and yet, when investigated 
critically, I cannot see, that it is anything but a sort of 
atheism. 

The distinctive article of theism is, the belief in a God : but 
God is eliminated fiom the Vedanta. Its Brahma is neither 
creator of the world, nor its preserver, nor its lord : in short, 
the world is out of relation to him. Let the Vedantins give to 
such an object the title of Brahma, or that of Supreme Spirit ; 
still their doing so does not make them theists. Greatness does 
not consist in bearing a great name ; but he that does mighty 
deeds, and is endowed wdtli exti’aordinaiy excellencies, is 
great, and he alone. Why is God spoken of as supremely 
great? Because He created all, and regulates and go\erns all, 
and because He is omnipotent and omniscient, and endowed 
with divine attributes. Again, why is it proper for us, and 
incumbent on us, to honour and to love Him ? Because He 
made us, and because w’’e are His, and because He is our be- 
nefactor, and because, by reason of His adorable perfections. 
He claims the homage of our hearts. The religion wdiich 
does not recognize in the Supreme the characteristics thus 
enumerated, does not reallj^ recognize God ; and the worship 
wdiich it teaches is not the worsliip of God. To devise a 
strange imagination, and to denominate it Brahma and Su- 
preme spirit, will in nowdse benefit the Vedantins. 

Moreover,, as, to a theistic religion, God and the adoration 
of Him are essential, so likewise is discrimination between 
sin and virtue : and this discrimination is ignored by the Ve- 
danta. Sin and virtue are acknowdedged, indeed, from the 
standing point of practical existence ; but, nevertheless, they 
come to be, in truth, nothing. The ignorant man, consistent- 
ly wdth these views, may dread sin, and follow after virtue ; 
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but, tlierigliUy appreliciiding man sliould spurn at l^otb.^' He 
lias no reason to fear tlie one, lior any motive for pursuing tlie 
other. lYlierein, on this score, does the Yedanta differ from 
atheism ? And can any one hope to be advantaged by such a 
belief ? 

The Vedantin would fain make out, by his sophistical argU'’ 
ments, that I's'wara, the world, and so forth are what he calls 
false. But, for all that, ho is unable to rid himself entirely of 
the conviction of their self-evident and undeniable realness. 
Hence, as I have said, they present themselves to him as veri- 
ties. To do away with the incongruity involved herein, the 
Yedantins have set up their theory of various sorts of existence. 
The objects above mentioned, Ts'wara, &c., which show them- 
selves as real, they allege to belong to the practical, not to the 
true ; and so, by fallacies, the}': solace their mental disquietude. 

My view, th;d the Yedanta does ]iot merit a place among 
Ihoistic religions, is based on a sifting of its leading and fim- 
damcntal tenets. Its advocates, of course, here take issue with 
me. According to them, their system countenances the wor- 
ship of God, and distinguishes between sin and virtue, &c. &c. ; 
and such is their inconsistency, that they teach conformably. 
The liarni they do is, therefore, less than would be done by 
inculcating overt atheism. Still, any scheme must be most per- 
nicious, which is, in truth, repugnant to theism, even though its 
maintainors do ]iot clearly perceive such repugnance. Those 
Yedantins, I have observed, who are naturally least inclined 
to evil, are least injured by their system. But its effect on 


“ ]Jo who has not the notion, that he ir a doer, ernd whose intellect is not 
involved by worhs, though he were to slay (M these denizens of earth, would 
not, in fad, slay, or he compromised. 

So runs the Bharjamd-ffUii, XVIII. ,17. 

This is a perlecHy Icgitiinale deduction from Veddnla premisses. 
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llioso j)f‘rs«ns ■\vlio have a stmni; la’as lo T liav<’ liki*- 

wisn. observed, such, ilial no excess ol’ ■\vi<*l;<-dia\-'< spcans to 
tlicin wrong. As for the former class, it is, I thini;. owing 
to their addiction to devotional exorcises, rather than to mat- 
ters of doetrinc, that they arc not equally depraved. I3ul 
let a man give liimsclf up to the Vedanta, and dwell constant- 
ly on such thoughts as that he is Brahma, and jnire, and 
that sin and virtue arc falsities: be his natural disposition 
however favourable, his reverence for God must become less, 
and his desire to diseriminate good and evil must grow cold 
and languid. And the detection of his sins, and humility 
and ffrief because of them, how can these and suchlike, 
which arc most necessary and beneficial to man, be possible 
to him ? Indeed, it is unavoidable but that the Vedanta should 
work only prejudice to all whom it influences : in a lesser 
degree, certainly, to some than to others : but it cannot im- 
prove the fallen nature of any single mortal. 

Bcason admonishes us, that the true religion is that which 
meliorates our natural condition ; which, surely, with cvcjy one 
of us, stands in great need of amendment. The best of men 
must be, in the eyes of God, grievously imjierfeet and sinful. 
Even they require the remedy of the true Faith. Moreover, 
no man can love God as he ought. One proof of due love to 
God is, the avoidance of all sin of wliatcvcr description : for 
sin is that which is opposed to the divine commands, and 
abhorrent to God. Yet there is no one udio has not commit- 
ted sins innumerable : and the natural man has turned from 
God, and is on the way to perdition. He wants, then, a 
I’cligion to instruct him in the knowledge of God, and to lead 
him to worshij) and honour Him ; and to shoAv the cxeccfling 
heinousness of sin, and its terrible consequences, and how, 
by repentance Jind jwayer, to free himself from its fetters. 
Thai religion from which we learn these things mu''t be. w«» 
feel, from God. And, for philosophei’s — themselves coiTupt, 
as being hnnian, — to exhort their fellow-men, in ^'ontrarieiv 

K ^ m* 
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to the teachings of that religion, to regard G-od as false, to 
think themselves one with Brahma, and to count sin, and 
virtue, and their fruits, nonentities, is to administer to a sick 
man poison, not medicine. Cease, I entreat you, m}^ beloved 
countrymen, to consider as true a religion which contains 
such-thhigs as these. 

I shall conclude with a few words on the faculty of judg- 
ment. God has given tliis to mankind in general ; and, by 
reason of it, men believe, that there is a God, maker of the 
world ; and they know, that it is good to practise virtue, and 
wrouff to do evil, and what is the fruit of each: and that 
they should worship God, and secure His favour ; and that 
from His favour springs true happiness. In most cases, such 
is its force, that, when a man sins, he at once condemns 
himself for his sin. But, now that man has lapsed from his 
original condition, his judgment is not so perfect, or so sure, 
as it was at the beginning of the world. As concerns things 
of a primary character, it speaks the same language to al- 
most all; but, immediately on arriAung at particulars, Ave 
mark a great discrcjDancy. Hence the origin of so many 
religions and sects. And the judgment of a man Avho accepts 
a false religion becomes more depraved than it Avould be 
otherAAose. HeA^ertheless, let a man’s religion be ever so far 
from the truth, and let his reason be ever so perverted by 
the lessons he has heard from his youth up, there are certain 
things ill respect of which that man’s better judgment aaoU 
belie his doctrines. Thus is it AAuth the Yedantins. There 
is no doubt, that the fundamental dogmas of the Vedanta are 
opposed to all godliness, and are subversiA^e of the principles 
of morality. It is perfectly certain, that, according to them, 
one is not called upon to fear and to adore God, to detest sin, 
and to love Aurtue. Inconsistently enough, hoAvever, there 
are Yedantins AAdio are earnestly devoted to the Avorship of 
Avhat they take to be God. This comes from their following 
the dictates of their better judgment, the voice of God, 
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rather than their own chief tenets. For the same reason it 
is, that, in the opinion of the Veclantins, even he who has 
acquired what they call right apprehension is not to do as 
he lists, but must eschew vice. In several other partierdars, 
too, the Vedantins are seen to follow common sense, in 
contravention of their system. For instance : since they pro- 
fess to regard the soul and the Supreme Spirit as one, why 
should they hesitate to allow, that the latter is changeable and 
impure ? But not onlj'- do they hesitate here, but they refuse 
to admit, that the Supreme Spirit is other than ever pure, in- 
telligent, and free. To seem to reconcile this position mth 
the rest of their scheme, costs them great labour. Powerful 
indeed must be the natural instinct of truth, if, in spite of the 
causes tending to debilitate it, which I have lately spoken of, 
it stilt asserts its prerogative, with some effect, among very 
misbelievers. Even through their mouths it bears witness 
against false doctrine, and in behalf of God and the truth. 

God be praised, that He has suffered us to retain thus 
much of this illumination ; it being this alone that serves as 
a safeguard and moral guide to such men as are ignorant of 
the true religion. Except for it, no one can tell to what depth 
the human race would not have become degraded ; so sur- 
charged are false religions with error, so far do they militate 
against the majesty and pm’ity of God, and so confused 
and imperfect are their principles of right and wrong. The 
reason, as we now find it, is, howe^'^er, inadequate to lead 
us to the way of salvation, or to purify our corrupt nature. 
For these ends we must have recourse to the Word of God. 
And, as regards this Word, when presented, the reason, 
once more, is of great use, in enabling us to test it, and to 
recognize it for what it professes to be. Moreover, such is the 
efficacy of the Word of God, that, as an enquirer goes on 
studying it, provided he brings to that study due perseA^erance, 
impartiality, humbleness, and abnegation of self, his judg- 
ment daily becomes more and moi'e defecated ; and it enalsles 
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him to distinguish clearly between what is true and what is 
false in matters of religious belief. But the result will not 
be thus, unless he applies himself to the search of Holy Writ 
in the way I have specified. For there are many truths which, 
though at the first blush they revolt the mind, are seen, after 
patient investigation, to be quite in accord with all that is 
reasonable and rip'ht. 

O 

The true religion is now accessible to the people of India. 
May God, in His infinite mercy, grant, my dear countrymen, 
that jmu quench not the divine light which He has lighted in 
yoiu’ breasts ; that, on the coiitrary, you may follow its lead- 
ing ; that jmu meekly and patiently try, by it, the Christian 
Scriptures ; that you take hold on their priceless promises ; 
and that, in the end, you may inherit, as your everlasting por- 
tion, the joy of the Heavenly Kingdom. 
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List of the principal Sanskrit Books auoTED in 

THIS Volume. 

Nymja-sutra-vritti, by Vis'wauatha Bhattacliarya. Calcutta edition 
of 1828. 

BMshd-parichchheda, by Vis'wanatha Panchanana Tarkalankara 
Bhattacliarya. Edition in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Siddh&nta-muJctdvali, by the same ; a commentary on the Bhd- 
shd-pcLrichchhcda, and printed with it. 

TarJcamrita, by Jagadi^a Tarkdlankara Bhatt^charya. MS. 

TarJca-sangraha, by Annam Bbatta. MS. 

Tarlca-dipikd, by the same ; a commentary on the Tarka-san- 
graha. MS. 

Y ais' eshiha-sutropaskdvaj by S ankara Misra. MS. 

Binakarlj by Bfdakrishna and his son Mahadeva Bhatta Dina- 

kara. MS. 

Tattioa-kaumudi, — containing the Sdnkhya-kdrikdy-hj Vachaspati 
Misra. Calcutta edition of Sanivat 1905. 

Sdnkhya-pravacjiana- bhdshya, by Vijnana Bhikshu. The Trans- 
lator’s edition, in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Sdnkhya-sdra/'^' by Vijnana Bhikshu. MS. 

Pdtanjala-hhdshya-vdrttika, or Yoga-bhdshya-vdrttika, by Vij- 
nana Bhikshu. MS. 

S'dstra-dipikd, by Parthasarathi Mi^ra. MS. 

Purva-mividnsdrtha-sangraha^ by Laugakshi Bhaskara. MS. 

Bhdtta-dipikd, by Khanda Deva. MS. 

* The first edition is now passing through the press. The passages of the 
Sdnlihya-sdva quoted in this volume will be found there as below : 


That cited at page 31, at page 1, 

35 , 22 . 

36, do. 

^54, 23. 

do, 37. 

5.5, 40. 

59, 43. 

80, lb. 

222. 12, 
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S'ankara Acharya’s commentaries on the leading Upanishads, 
with A'nandajnana’s— or A'nanda Giri’s— annotations thereon. Edi- 
tion in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

Brahma-sutra-bh&shya, or S' driraha-sutra-hhdshya, and the com- 
mentary on it ; by S'ankara A'chdrya and Ramananda Saraswati 
respectively. Unfinished edition in the Bibliotheca Indica, and MS, 

Bhagavad-git&, or I's'wara~gitd, with S'ridhara Swdmin’s com- 
mentary, the Subodhini. Bombay lithographed edition. 

AshtdvaJcra-gltd, attributed to Ashtavakra the Muni. MS. 

Brahma-gltd, a section of the Suta-sanhitd. 

S'iva-gitd, an episode in the Padma-purdna. MS. 

Toga-v&sishtha, attributed to Valmiki. Calcutta edition of 1851. 
See p. 177. 

SanJcshepa-s' driraka, by Sarvajndtma Muni. MS. 

Subodhini, by Purushottama Mi^ra ; a commentary on the San- 
hshepa-s' driraka, MS. 

Veddnta-parihhdishd, by Dharmar5ja Dikshita. Calcutta edition 
of S' aka 1769. 

Veddnfa-s'ikhdmani, a commentary on the Feddnfa-paribhdshd, 
by Ramakrishna Dikshita. MS. 

Feddnta-sdra, by Saddnanda Yogmdra. Calcutta edition of 1829. 

Fiveka-chuddinani, attributed to S'ankara A'chdrya. MS. 

A'tma-bodha, attributed to S'ankara A' chary a. The Translator’s 
edition. Mirzapore : 1852. 

Tattioa-hodha, anonymous ; printed at the end of the A'tma-bodha. 

Hastdmalaka, imputed to S'ankara A'chdrya. It is printed at the 
end of the Feddnta-sdra, &c., Calcutta edition of S' aka 1771. 

Jivan-mukti-viveha, by Mddhava A'chdrya. See p. 29. 

Siddhdnta-ratnamdld. See p. 35. 

Krishndlankdra, by Achyutakrishna A'nanda Tirtha. See p. 160, 

jBhdgavata-purdna. Bombay lithographed edition. 

Vidwan-moda-iarangini, by Chiranjiva Bhattacharya. 

Most of the MSS. used for this volume belong to the Translator. 
Accounts of almost all the works referred to are given in A contri- 
bution towards an Index to the Bibliography of the Indian .Philo- 
sophical Systems. Calcutta: 1859. 
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EMENDATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

P. 2j note, 1. 2, For “ Divine Spirit” read “ Brahma and I'a'wara.” 

P. 5,1. 13. For " Deity” read Brahma.” 

P. 7, note, 11. 9 etc. Strike out “ presumed.” By “ sole” cause is meant 
“ irrespectively of the works of souls.” 

P. 8, notes, 1. 2 ab infra. Read 

P. 9, note, 1. 5. Read "^^5. 

P. 12, note, 1. 2, Read I'- 15. Read 

P. 13, 1. 2, Read “arise.” Note, 1. 4 ab infra. Read “ son.’" 

P. 14, note, 1. 11. Read 

P. IG, note, 1. 9 ab infra. Read Read Brahma- sutra.f 

P. 17, note, 1. 5. Read 

P. 21, note, 1. 7 ab infra. R^ad 

P. 30, notes, 1. 3 ab infra. Strike out generally”. 

^ O _ 

P. 37, note, 1. 11 ab infra. Read L. 4. “ impelling,” should 

not have been italicized, 

P. 44, notes, 1. 1. Put a comma after “ 

P. 45, 1. 3. Supply a comma after “ discriminatively.” Note, 11. 9 and 3 
ab infra, and elsewhere. For “ indifference” read “ non-difference.” 

P. 60, 1. 9 For “affection” read “evolution.” 

P. 64, note, 11. 9 and 6 ab infra. For “ soul” read “ spirit,” 

P.71, note, 1. 6. Vijnina Bhikshu says, at p. 23 of the Sdnkhya-pravachana- 

bhdshya ; SdmvriltiJca is, 

•then, equivalent to cdvidyaka ; and this scarcely differs in import from mdy- 
ilea. “ 1 llusory,” though an experimental rendering, may, therefore, be al- 
lowed. 

P. 77, notes, 1, 6. Read— — vfTT 

P. 80, notes, 1. 5 ah infra. Read 

P. 87, note 1 1, 12, and 21. For “Pandit” read “author.” 

P. 104, note, 1. 3. Read “ Vedas.” 

P. 110,1, 15. Read “ as a jar, clay.” 

P. Ill, 1, 17 . Put a comma after “ body.” 

P. 120, notes, 1 12. Read yjg 

P.172,1.4. Bead “ a thing, they say, really produced.” 
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P. lS5, note, 1. 4. For betake^^ read protend.’’ 

P. 205, notes, 1. 22. Italicize to Brahma.'' 

P. 224, 1. 7. Strikeout ‘‘but/’ note, 1. 3, read diverse.” 

P. 231, 1. 16. For betakes” read ‘-protends.” 

P. 235, 1. 5. Important as is the doctrine of the objectlessnesa of Brahma’s 
so-called cognition, and though it is acknowledged by very Ved^ntiu, no ex- 
press statement of it, in any regular Vedanta treatise, has yet fallen in the 
way of the author. The words about to be cited from Ratuagarbha are more 
directly enunciative of the doctrine adverted to than anything quoted in the 
body of this volume. Ratnagarbha is commenting on the Vishnii-Fiira^nay 
I., 9, 41: 

On this he says : I 

Bodhana is here explained \sy jna^na, “ cognition ;” and it is stated, that its 
epithet vis'rtcZcZ/m, “pure,” is intended to severalize it from “ modificational 
cognition and that avyalcta, in the sense of “ objectless,” — since vyalcta sig- 
nifies “ object,” — is added, in the original, by way of elucidating vis'vAdha. 

The commentator, a learned Ved^ntin, is here writing of Brahma. That, in 
his exposition of avyalcta, he unwarrantably Vedantizes the text he is expli- 
cating, is quite possible. At the same time, it is clear, that he regards Brah- 
ma’s cognition as void of object. 

P. 253, notes, 1. 8. Read 

Numerous errors of accentuation, punctuation, &c., but of a sort not 
likely to cause any perplexity, have been left unnoticed in the preceding 
list. The translator, when the book was printing, was at such a distance 
from the press, that it was impractic.able to furnish him with revises, or second 
proof-sheets. 




